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Book the Second. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Two souls, alas, dwell in my breast: the one struggles to separate itself from 
the other. The one clings with obstinate fondness to the world, with organs like 
cramps of steel; the other lifts itself majestically from the mist to the realms of 
an exalted ancestry.’ 

SUNNY afternoon in the second week of May, one of those 
brilliant spriig days which cheat the dweller in cities, who 
has no indications of the year’s progress around and about him—no 
fields of newly-sprouting corn, or hedges where the blackthorn shows 
silvery-white above mossy banks dappled with violets and primroses 
— into the belief that summer is at hand. He has no succession of 
field birds to serve for his time-keepers, but he hears canaries and 
piping bullfinches carolling in balconies, perhaps sees a flower-girl at 
a street-corner, and begins to think he is in the month of roses. 

It seemed the month of roses in one small drawing-room in 
Eaton-place-south—a back drawing-room and of the tiniest, with a 
dark-green fernery artfully contrived to shed a dim religious light 
upon the chamber, and at the same time mask the view of an adja- 
cent mews—the daintiest possible thing in the way of back drawing- 
rooms, with chairs and dwarf couches of the pouff species, covered 
with cream-coloured cretonne, and befrilled muslin; a coffee-table 
or two in convenient corners; the clock on the maroon-velvet-covered 
mantelpiece, a chubby Cupid in turquoise Sévres beating a drum ; 
the candelabra, two other chubby blue bantlings struggling under 
their burden of wax-candles ; velvet curtains half screening the fire 
in the low steel grate: and ensconced in the most luxurious of the 
pouffs, with her feet on the tapestried fender-stool (a joint labour of 
the-four Luttrell girls), and a large green fan between her face and 
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the glow, sat Elizabeth Luttrell. She was not alone. Aunt Chevenix 
was writing letters at her davenport in the front drawing-room ; the 
swift flight of her quill pen might be heard ever and anon in the 
rearward chamber; and Reginald Paulyn was sitting a cheval upon 


a smaller pouff, rocking himself softly to and fro, to the endanger- - 


ment of the castors, as he discoursed. 

‘Come now, Miss Luttrell, I want you to like Mrs. Cinqmars,’ 
he said, in an argumentative tone. ‘ She may not be quite what you’d 
call good style—’ 

‘I know very little of good or bad style,’ interrupted Elizabeth, 
in a somewhat contemptuous tone; ‘ your world is so new to me. 
But certainly Mrs. Cinqmars has hardly what that French secretary 
of legation I went into dinner with the other night called U'air du 
Saubourg.’ 

‘ Well, no, perhaps not ; dresses a little too much, and indulges 


rather too freely in slang, perhaps. But she’s the most kind-hearted - 


creature in the world; gives the best parties out—not your high- 
and-mighty nine-o’clock dinners, with cabinet ministers and ambas- 
sadors and foreign princelings, and so forth, but carpet dances, and 
acting charades, and impromptu suppers, and water parties. You 
go to her house to amuse yourself, in short, and not to do the civil 
to a lot of elderly fogies with orders at their button-holes, or to talk 
politics with some héavy swell whose name is always cropping up in 
the Times leaders.’ 

‘Who is Mr. Cinqmars ?’ inquired Elizabeth with a supercili- 
ous air. 

‘ Henri du Chatelet de Cinqmars. Born a Belgian, of a French- 
Canadian father and an English mother—that’s his nationality. 
Made his money upon various stock exchanges, and continues so to 
make it, only extending his operations now and then by buying up 
a steamboat line, or something in that way. A man who will burst 
up some of these days, no doubt, and pay ninepence or so in the 
pound ; but in the mean time he lives very decently at the rate of 
twenty thousand a year. He has literary proclivities too, and is 
editor and proprietor of the Turf, a daily paper in the sporting and 
theatrical interests, with a mild flavour of the Age and the Satirist, 
which you may or may not have seen.’ 

‘I never look at newspapers,’ said Elizabeth ; ‘ but pray why are 
you so anxious that I should like your Mrs. du Chatelet de Cing- 
mars ?’ she asked, lowering her fan and gratifying the Viscount with 
an inquiring gaze from her brilliant eyes, more than ever brilliant 
since she had drunk the sparkling cup of London pleasures. 

‘Because she’s the nicest person you could possibly have for a 
chaperon. Ah, of course, I know,’ answering her glance in the 
direction of the busy letter-writer, whose substantial form was visible 
in the distance ; ‘ your aunt is a plucky old party, and can stand a 
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good deal of knocking about for a veteran, but I think she’d knock 
under if she tried Mrs. Cingmars’ work: that blessed little woman 
shows up at every race in Great Britain—from Pontefract to the 
Curragh—and at every regatta; and in the autumn you find her at 
Hombourg or Baden, gambling like old boots. Now, if you would 
only put yourself under her wing,’ concluded Lord Paulyn persua- 
sively, ‘ you'd stand some chance of seeing life.’ 

‘Thank you very much; but I taink I have seen enough in the 
last five weeks to last me for the remainder of my existence. Mrs. 
Cinqmars is a most good-natured person, no doubt; she called me 
‘my dear” half an hour after I’d been introduced to her; and I 
won’t be so rude as to say that she’s not good style; but she’s not 
my style, and I shouldn’t care about knowing her more intimately. 
Besides, papa wants me at home, and I am really anxious to go back.’ 

She smiled to herself with a pensive smile ; thinking what reason 
she had. for this anxiety; thinking of the quiet country town, the 
gray old Norman church, with its wide aisles and ponderous square 
tower—the church along whose bare arched roof Malcolm Forde’s 
deep voice echoed resonantly ; thinking of that widely-different life, 
with its sluggish calm, and that it would be very sweet to go back 
to it, now that life at Hawleigh meant happy triumphant love, and 
Malcolm for her bond-slave. 

But, in the mean time, this other and more mundane existence, 
with its picture-galleries, and gardens botanical or horticultural put- 
ting forth their first floral efforts, its dinners and déjeuners and - 
kettledrums and carpet dances, was something more than tolerable 
to the soul of Elizabeth. She had made a success in her aunt’s 
circle, which was by no means a narrow one, and had received adu- 
lation enough to turn a stronger brain; had found the cup of pleasure 
filled to overflowing, and new worshippers everywhere she appeared. 
Had Mrs. Chevenix been a step or two higher on the nicely-gradu- 
ated platform of society, Miss Luttrell might have been the belle 
of the season ; as it was, people talked of her as the beautiful Miss 
Luttrell, a country clergyman’s daughter, a mere nobody, but a 
creature whom it was a solecism not to have met. 

She accepted this homage with an air of calm indifference, some- 
thing bordering even upon arrogance or superciliousness, which told 
well for her; but in her secret soul she absorbed the praises of man- 
kind greedily. She showed herself a very fair adept in the art of 
flirtation, and had given so much apparent encouragement to Lord 
Paulyn, that, although she had been only five weeks in town, her 
engagement to that young nobleman was already an established fact 
in the-minds of people who had seen them together. But she was 
not the less constant to her absent lover; not the less eager for his 
brief but earnest letters. She looked forward to her future without a 
pang of regret—with rapturous anticipation, rather, of a little heaven 
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upon earth with the man she adored; but she thought at the same 
time that her chosen husband was a peculiarly privileged being, and 
that he had need to rejoice with a measureless joy in having won so 
rare a prize. 

‘If he could see the attention I receive here, he might think it 
almost strange that I should love him better than all the rest of the 
world,’ she said to herself. 

‘Going back to Hawleigh!’ cried Lord Paulyn aghast. ‘ Why, you 
mustn’t dream of such a thing till after the Goodwood week! I have 
set my heart on showing you Goodwood.’ 

‘What is Goodwood ?’ asked Elizabeth, thinking it might be 
some new kind of game—an improvement upon croquet perhaps ; 
‘and when is the Goodwood week ?” 

‘ Towards the end of July.’ 

‘In July ; that would never do. I must go home in a fortnight 
at the latest.’ 

‘Why, your aunt told me you were coming up for the season!’ 

‘My aunt had no right to say anything of the kind.’ 

‘O, but it’s positively absurd,’ exclaimed the Viscount, ‘ going 
back just when there’ll be most people in town, and to such a dingy 
old hole as Hawleigh. What possible necessity can there be for 
your returning ? Mr. Luttrell has your three sisters to take care of 
him. He’ll do well enough, I should think.’ 

*O, yes, I daresay he will get on very well,’ said Elizabeth, 
_ thinking of another person who had written lately to inquire, rather 
seriously, whether the few weeks were not nearly over, whether she 
had not had ample time already for her brief survey of a world whose 
pomps and vanities she was going to renounce for ever, only thereby 
conforming to the pious promises of her godfathers and godmothers, 
which her own lips had ratified at her confirmation. 

‘ Come, now,’ said Lord Paulyn, returning to the charge, ‘ do 
let me arrange an alliance between you and Mrs. Cinqmars. She’s 
just the kind of person with whom you could enjoy yourself. She 
has a box on the grand-stand at Epsom and Ascot every year—I 
shouldn’t wonder if she had bought the freehold of them—and always 
takes a brace of pretty girls with her. If you would only let her 
drive you down to the Derby now, to-morrow week, I'll be respon- 
sible for your having a delightful day; and I'll be in attendance to 
show you everything and everybody worth seeing.’ 

‘Thanks. I don’t think my aunt cares for Mrs. Cinqmars.’ 

‘Your aunt is about a century behind the times; but perhaps 
Flora—Mrs. C.—hasn’t been civil enough to her. Let me drive you 
and Mrs. Chevenix down to Fulham this afternoon. .Tuesday’s her 
day for receiving, and you’ll see no end of nice people there. I'll send 
my groom for the drag, and take you through the Park in good style.’ 

A four-in-hand seemed to Elizabeth the glory and triumph of 
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the age; and there was nothing particular in the Eaton-place pro- 
gramme for this afternoon. 

‘I should like it very well,’ she said, brightening, ‘ifauntie would 
consent.’ 

‘O, I'll soon settle that,’ replied Lord Paulyn, rising from his 
pouff, and going into the next room. 

Mrs. Chevenix, after a little diplomatic hesitation, consented to 
everything except the drag. 

‘No young lady, with a proper regard for her reputation, can 
ride on the box-seat of a four-in-hand, unless the coachman is her 
brother or her husband.’ 

‘I’m very glad I’m not the first, in this case,’ said Lord Paulyn; 
‘and I certainly mean to be the second, if I can.’ 

These were the plainest words the Viscount had yet spoken, and 
they moved the spirit of aunt Chevenix with exceeding joy, albeit 
she knew that her niece was engaged to Mr. Forde. 

‘If you really wish us to visit Mrs. Cinqgmars—and you know, 
dear Lord Paulyn, there is very little I would not do to oblige you,’ 
she said, with a maternal air—‘ I'll take Lizzie down to the Rancho 
in the brougham, and you can join us there if you like. Mrs. Cinq- 
mars has called upon me several times, and I have not returned her 
visits. She seems a very good-natured little person; but, you see, 
I am getting an old woman, and don’t care much. about cultivating 
new acquaintance.’ 

Thus Mrs. Chevenix, who would have run herself into a fever in 
the pursuit of an unknown countess. 

Lord Paulyn waived the question of the drag regretfully. 

‘ My horses haven’t been as fit as they are to-day since they 
came from grass,’ he said, ‘ but I’ll drive down alone. What time 
will you start ? It’s just four; Mrs. Cinqmars is always in full force 
from five to six.’ 

‘If you’llbe kind enough to ring the bell, I’ll order the carriage 
for a quarter to five. I shall have time to dress after I’ve finished 
my letters for the general post.’ 

‘Can’t think how any one can write letters, now we’ve got the 
telegraph,’ said Lord Paulyn, staring in amazement at aunt Cheve-— 
nix’s bulky despatches ; ‘I always wire.’ 

‘ But if you were in love, and separated from the object of your 
affections ?’? suggested Mrs. Chevenix, smiling. 

‘I should wire ; or if I had something uncommonly spooney to 
say, I might spell it backwards in the second column of the Times. 
I don’t know how to write a letter; indeed, I’m not at all clear that 
I haven’t forgotten how to write long-hand altogether. I keep my 
betting-book in cipher; and when I send a telegram, I always dictate 
the message to the post-office clerk.’ 

‘ But I should have thought now, with respect to your racehorses, 
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the telegraph system might be dangerous. There are things you 
want to keep dark, as you call it, are there not ?’ 

‘Of course there are. But we’ve got our code, my trainer and 
I, and our own private names for every brute in my stable. Got a 
message this morning: ‘‘ Bryant and May taken to the bassoon.”” By 
which I know that Vesuvian, a two-year-old I was backing for next 
year, has been run out of her wind in some confounded trial, and is 
musical.’ 

* Musical !’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; a roarer, if you want it in plain English.’ 

‘Dear me, how provoking !’ said Mrs. Chevenix, with a sympa- 
thetic countenance, but with not the faintest idea what the Viscount 
meant. 

Elizabeth consented to the Rancho business languidly. 

‘I'd rather stay at home and finish my novel,’ she said, looking 
at an open volume lying on one of the pouffs. ‘ You can’t imagine 
what an exciting chapter you interrupted, Lord Paulyn; but of course 
I shall go if auntie likes. Auntie has such an insatiable appetite for 
society.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix raised her eyebrows, and regarded her niece with 
admiring wonder. ‘Who would ever imagine the child had been 
reared in a Devonshire vicarage!’ she exclaimed, as Elizabeth sat 
fanning herself, an image of listless grace. 

‘Who would have supposed Venus came out of the sea !’ replied 
the Viscount. ‘She didn’t look weedy, or sandy, or shell-fishy, that 
ever I heard of; but came up smiling,.with her hair combed out as 
neatly as the tails and manes of my fillies. And as to rustic bring- 
ing-up, there was that young woman in the play—Lady Teazle, you 
know. See how she carried on.’ 

The Viscount departed after this, happy in the prospect of meet- 
ing Elizabeth an hour later in the happy hunting- grounds of the 
Rancho, perhaps the. best field for flirtation within. four miles of 
Hyde-park-corner. 

‘Elizabeth,’ exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, when they were alone, 
with an air of almost awful solemnity, ‘there is a coronet lying at 
your feet, if you have only the wisdom to pick it up. I am not going 
to make any complaint, or to express my opinions, or to say anything 
in disparagement of that person.. I have kept my feelings upon that 
subject locked within my breast, at any cost of pain to myself. But 
if, when you have looked around you, and seen what the world is 
made of, you can be so infatuated as to persisi in your mad course, 
I can only pity you.’ 

‘Don’t take the trouble to do that, auntie. I can imagine no 
higher happiness than that which I have chosen. A coronet is a 
grand thing, of course, with all the other things that go along with 
it. I am not going to pretend that I don’t care for the world and 
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’ its pleasures. Ido care for them. I have enjoyed my life in the 


last three weeks more than I thought it possible that life could be 
enjoyed. I fear that I have an infinite capacity for frivolity. And 
yet I shall be proud to surrender all these things for the love of the 
man I have chosen.’ 

‘The man you have chosen!’ repeated Mrs. Chevenix, with a 
shiver. ‘My dearest Lizzie, is there not a shade of indelicacy in 
the very phrase ?’ 

‘T can’t help that,’ answered Elizabeth coolly; ‘ I know that I 
did choose him. I chose him out from all creation for the lord of 
my life, worshipped him in secret when I thought he was indifferent 
to me; should have died of a broken heart, I believe, or at any rate of 
mortification and disappointment, if he had never returned my love.’ 

This was a bold declaration intended to extinguish aunt Chevenix 
at once and for ever: 

‘ My poor child,’ said the matron, shaking her head with a de- 
ploring air, ‘I am inexpressibly grieved to hear you speak in that 
wild manner of such a person as your father’s curate. A man in 
that_position cannot afford to be loved in that exaggerated way. A- 
rant passion is out of keeping among people with limited incomes 
and their career to make in the world. With people of established 
position it is different, of course ; and though I might smile at such 
an infatuation, were you to entertain it for Lord Paulyn I could 
hardly disapprove. You and he would be as far removed from the 
vulgar herd of engaged persons as a prince and princess in a fairy 
tale, and might safely indulge in some little extravagance.’ 

‘ You need fear very little extravagance on my part if Lord Pau- 
lyn were my accepted lover,’ answered Elizabeth, with a cynical laugh. 
‘Imagine any one mated to that prosaic being, with his slang and 
his stable talk !’ 

‘In spite of those small drawbacks—which, after all, are natural 

to his youth and open-hearted disposition—TI believe him to be cap- 
able of a most devoted attachment. I have seen him gaze at you, 
Elizabeth, in a way that made my blood run cold when I considered 
that you were capable of trampling upon such a heart for the sake 
of a Scotch curate. However, I will say nothing,’ concluded Mrs. 
Chevenix with heroism, after having said all she wanted to say. 
_ In half-an-hour the two ladies were dressed, and on their way to 
Fulham ; Elizabeth enveloped in a fleecy cloud of whiteness, with 
gleams of lustrous mauve here and there among her drapery, and a 
mauve feather in her white-chip hat, gloves faultless, parasol a gem : 
a toilet whose finishing touches had been furnished by the well-filled 
purse of Mrs. Chevenix. The matron herself was resplendent in 
gray silk, and an imposing blue bonnet. They had put on their 
richest armour for the encounter with Mrs. Cinqmars, a lady who 
spent her life in trying to dress-down her acquaintance. 
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Cuapter II. 


‘ Applause 
Waits on success; the fickle multitude, 
Like the light straw that floats along the stream, 
Glide with the current still, and follow fortune.’ 


FuiHam is a neighbourhood of infinite capabilities. Itis almost 
impossible to know the ultimate boundaries of a region to which 
nature seems to have hardly yet assigned any limit ; from squalid 
streets of six-roomed houses, to splendid places surrounded by park- 
like grounds ; from cemeteries and market-gardens—bare expanses 
of asparagus or turnips, where the atmosphere is rank with decaying 
garden stuffs—to arenas reserved for the competition of the fleet- 
footed and strong-armed of our modern youth, -and to shady groves 
dedicated to the slaughter of the harmless pigeon ; from newly-built 
terraces, rising gaunt and bare in their skeleton brickwork, to ancient 
red-brick mansions hiding themselves coyly within high walls, and 
darkened by the shade of immemorial cedars. Fulham has stomach 
for them all. Queer little lanes still lead the explorer to unknown 
(or at least to him unknown) tracts of inland country ; and on that 
wild shore between the bridges of Putney and Hammersmith there 
are far-spreading gardens and green lawns which a worldly-minded 
person might long for as the paradise of his departed soul. 

The Rancho was one of these places by the river; a house and 
grounds which, after belonging to a titled owner, had sunk to gradual 
decay under undistinguished and incapable tenants; and, at last, 
coming into the market for a larger price than speculators were in- 
clined to give, had, after hanging on hand for a long time, been 
finally bought a dead bargain by Mr. Cinqmars. 

This gentleman, being amply provided with funds—whether his 
own or other people’s was, of course, a minor question—and being, 
moreover, blest with a wife who had a taste, set to work to remodel 
the house, which was old and not capacious, and altogether in that 
condition in which it is cheaper to pull down than to rebuild. Mr. 
Cinqmars, however, left the lower reception rooms, which were fine, 
almost untouched, only widening the windows in the drawing-room 
to the whole width of the room, and putting a glass roof to the 
billiard-room, which could be replaced by an awning in warm weather, 
or thrown open to the sky on starlit summer nights. On each. side 
of these central rooms he built a commodious wing in rustic wood- 
work, after the model of a Mexican farmhouse in which he had once 
spent a week during his travels. All round the house he put a 
wooden verandah, ten feet wide, and paved with cool blue and cream- 
coloured tiles; and having done this he furnished all the rooms in 
the purest rustic fashion, with light woods, Indian matting, pastoral 
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chintzes scattered with violets and primroses; no draperies to the 
windows, which were amply shaded by Venetian blinds within and 
Spanish hoods without; very few carpets, but light oak floors polished 
to distraction, and Indian matting in the passages. It was a house 
that was built apparently for eternal summer, but was yet so contrived 
as to be extremely comfortable when March winds were howling round 
the verandah, or an April snowstorm drifting against the glass roof 
of the billiard-room. On a real summer’s day it was distractingly 
delightful ; and to return from its light and airy chambers to the 
dingy square rooms of a London house—a mere packing-case set 
upon end in a row of other packing-cases—was not conducive to the 
preservation of a contented mind. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Cinqgmars were people who could not have 
lived in a house that was not better than other people’s. They were 
people who lived upon their surroundings ; their surroundings were 
themselves, as it were. If anybody asked who Mr. Cinqmars was, 
his friends and admirers plunged at once into a glowing description 
of the Rancho, or demanded with an air of amazement how it came 
to pass you had not seen his horses in the park—high-stepping bays, 
with brass-mounted harness. There was a place in Scotland too, 
which Mr. Cinqmars spoke of somewhat vaguely, and which might 
be anything from half a county down to half-a-dozen acres. He was 
in the habit of promising his acquaintance good shooting in that ilk ; 
but in the hurry and pressure of modern life these promises rarely 
came to anything. Every man’s autumn is mortgaged before the 
spring is over; there is nothing safer than a liberal dealing out of 
general invitations in June or July. 

Mrs. Cinqmars was at home every Tuesday throughout the Lon- 
don season, and to be at home with Mrs. Cinqmars meant a great 
deal. The grounds of the Rancho were simply perfect—ancient gar- 
dens, with broad lawns gently sloping to the water; lawns whose 
deep and tender herbage had been cultivated for ages; forest trees 
which shut out the world on every side except that noble curve of 
the river which made a shallow bay before the windows of the Ran- 
cho ; cedars of Lebanon spreading their dusky branches wide above 
the shadowy sward. Mrs. Cinqmars did not to any great extent 
affect gaudy flower-beds—parallelograms of scarlet geranium and 
calceolaria, silver-gray leafage, and potting-out plants of the pickling- 
cabbage order—or ribbon bordering. Are not these things common 
to all the world? Instead of these, she had masses of rough stone- 
work and young forests of fern in the shady corners of her grounds, 
and a regiment of century-old orange-trees in great green tubs, ranged 
along a broad walk leading down to the river. Her grounds were 
shady realms of greenery, rather than showy parterres. She had 
her hot-houses and forcing-pits somewhere in the background, and 
all her rooms were adorned to profusion with the choicest flowers ; 
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but only in the rose season was there much display of colour in the 
gardens of the Rancho. Then, indeed, Mrs. Cinqmars’ lawn was 
as some fertile valley in Cashmere, and the very atmosphere which 
Mrs. Cinqmars inhaled heavy with the odours of all the noblest and 
choicest families among the rose tribe—arcades of roses, roses climb- 
ing skyward upon iron rods, temples that looked like gigantic bird- 
cages overrun with roses, roses everywhere—for a brief season of 
glory and delight, the season of fresh strawberry ices, and mature 
but not overgrown whitebait. 

On these her days, Mrs. Cinqmars kept open house from five 
o’clock upwards. There was a great dinner later in the evening, 
but by no means a formal banquet, for the men who came in morn- 
ing-dress to lounge remained to dine; mature matrons, whose bon- 
nets were as things immovable, were permitted to dine in that kind 
of headgear; there was a general air of Bohemianism about the 
Rancho ; billiards were played till the summer daylight ; the sound 
of cabs and phaetons, dog-carts and single broughams, startled the 
slumbering echoes in the Fulham lanes between midnight and sun- 
rise; the goddess of pleasure was worshipped in a thorough-going 
unqualified manner, as intense as the devotion which inspired human 
sacrifices on the shrine of moonéd Ashtaroth. 

In fine weather, when the sun was bright and the air balmy, and 
only occasional shivers reminded happy idlers that an English climate 
is treacherous, Mrs. Cinqmars delighted to receive her friends in the 
garden. Innumerable arm-chairs of foreign basket-work were to be 
found in snug little corners of the grounds; tiny tables were ready 
for the accommodation of teacups or ice-plates. Champagne and 
claret-cups were as bounteously provided as if those beverages had 
been running streams, watering the velvet lawns and meandering 
through the groves of the Rancho. Wenham’s clear ice was as plen- 
tiful as if the Thames had been one solid block from Thame to Nore. 
There was no croquet. In this, as in the flower-beds, Mrs. Cinq- 
mars had been forestalled by all the world. But as a substitute for 
this universal recreation, Mrs. Cinqmars had imported all manner 
of curious games upon queer little tables with wiry mazes, and bells 
and balls, at which a good deal of money and a still larger amount 
of the manufacture of Piver or Jouvin were lost and won on that 
lady’s Tuesdays. The chatelaine herself even was not insensible 
to the offerings of gloves; she had indeed an insatiable appetite for 
that commodity, and absorbed so many packets of apricot and la- 
vender treble buttons from her numerous admirers, that it might be 
supposed that her husband, while lavishing upon her every other 
luxury, altogether denied her these emblems of civilisation. But as 
Mrs. Cinqmars was never seen in a glove which appeared to have been 
worn more than half-an-hour, it may be fairly imagined that her con- 
sumption of the article was large. Taking a moderate view of the 
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case, and supposing that she wore only three pairs per diem, she 
would require more than a thousand pairs per annum, and this last 
straw in the expenses of her sumptuous toilet may have broken 
Mr. Cinqmars’ back. However this might be, Mrs. Cinqmars was 
singularly successful in all these small games of chance, tempered by 
skill, and did a good deal of ladylike speculation upon various races 
into the bargain, whereby the glove-boxes, not paltry toys made to 
hold half-a-dozen or so, but huge caskets of carved sandal wood, 
with partitions for the divers colours, were never empty. Young men 
were seen approaching her through the groves of the Rancho armed 
with dainty oblong packages, their humble tribute to the goddess of 
the grove, tribute which she received with a business-like coolness, 
as her due. -There were malicious people who hinted that Mrs. 
Cinqmars was not inaccessible to larger offerings; that diamond 
bracelets, ruby crosses, emerald ear-rings, which were not the gifts 
of her husband, had found their way to her jewel-cases ; but as Mr. 
Cinqmars was exorbitantly rich, this was of course a fabrication. 
Only there is an order of goddesses somewhat insatiable in the mat- 
ter of tribute ; goddesses who, on being suddenly possessed of the 
Koh-i-noor, would that instant languish for the Star of the South, as 
a pendant thereto. 

Upon this particular afternoon in May, the air was balmy, and 
the sun unseasonably warm, for it is only the fond believer in idyllic 
poets who expects genial weather in May; and the grounds of the 
Rancho were gay with visitors, brightly-costumed groups scattered 
here and there in the shade; a perpetual crowd hovering about the 
footsteps of Mrs. Cinqmars as she moved to and fro among her 
guests, so delighted to see every one; a cheerful chatter of many voices, 
and a musical jingle of tea-spoons mildly suggestive of refreshment. 

Mrs. Cinqmars was a little woman, with intensely-black eyes 
and long black hair—hair which she wore down her back, after the 
fashion of a horse’s tail, and which reached ever so far below her 
waist—hair which she delighted to tie with bright-coloured ribbons in 
a coigne at the top of her small black head. She was a woman who af- 
fected brilliant colours, and as she flashed here and there amidst the 
greenery, had something the air of a gorgeous paraquito from some 
far southern isle. 

Her hair and her eyes were her strong points, and to come within 
the range of those tremendous orbs, was like facing a battery of 
Lancastrians. ‘They dealt ruin across the open country, bringing 
down their quarry at a terrific distance. To be able to stand the 
blaze of Mrs. Cinqmars’ eyes, was to be case-hardened, tried in the 
fire of half-a-dozen London seasons. For the rest, she was hardly 
to be called a pretty woman; her complexion was sallow; and as she 
wished to have the freehold and not a short lease of whatever beauty 
she possessed, she was wise enough to refrain from the famous arts 
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of our modern Medea, Madame Rachel Levison. Her small hands 
and feet, coquettish costumes, brilliant eyes, and luxuriant hair, she 
considered all-sufficient for the subjugation of mankind. 

She received Mrs. Chevenix and her niece with effusion: so kind 
of them to come, and so on. And she really was glad to see them. 
They belonged to a class which she was peculiarly desirous to culti- 
vate, the eminently respectable—not that she for her own part liked 
this order of beings, or would for worlds have had her parties com- 
posed of such alone; but a little leaven might leaven the whole lump, 
and Mrs. Cinqmars was quite aware that the mass of her society did 
require such leavening. Not that Mrs. Cinqmars was herself in any 
manner disreputable. She had never been accused of carrying a flir- 
tation beyond the limits which society has prescribed for a young 
matron; she was known to be devoted to her husband and her hus- 
band’s interests; and yet the friends and flatterers she gathered around 
her were not the choicest fruit in the basket ; they were rather those 
ever-so-slightly-speckled peaches which only fetch a secondary price 
in the market. The class with which Mr. Cinqmars shared the glories 
of his wealth and state was that class which seems by some natural 
affinity to ally itself with the wealthy parvenu—second-rate authors, 
newspaper men, and painters, fastish noblemen, military men with 
a passion for amateur theatricals, and so on; toute la boutique, as 
Mrs. Cingmars observed. 

Mr. Cinqmars had a two-hundred-ton aie of notorious speed 
and sailing capacity, which assisted him in the cultivation of youthful 
scions of the aristocracy, whose presence imparted a grace to the 
dinner-parties and kettledrums at the Rancho ; but it happened, un- 
fortunately, that the youthful scions were for the most part impecu- 
nious, and did not materially advance Du Chatelet’s interests. It was 
not often that Mr. and Mrs. Cinqmars were so fortunate as to culti- 
vate such an aquaintance as Lord Paulyn, and the friendship of that 
wealthy nobleman had been a source of much gratification to both 
husband and wife. Reginald Paulyn liked the easy-going style of 
the Rancho ; liked to feel himself a god in that peculiar circle ; liked 
to be able to flirt with agreeable young women who were not perpetu- 
ally beneath the piercing eye of a calculating parent or guardian, to 
flirt a little even, in a strictly honourable manner, with Mrs. Cinq- 
mars herself; to play billiards till the summer stars grew pale, or to 
gamble in moonlit groves where the little bells on the be-wired and 
be-numbered boards tinkled merrily under the silent night. Lord 
Paulyn liked to enjoy himself without paying any tax in the shape 
of ceremony, and the Rancho offered him just this kind of enjoyment. 
He, too, had his yacht, the Leprachaun; so there was sympathy 
between him and the adventurous Du Chatelet, who had crossed the 
Atlantic in a half-decked pinnace of thirty tons, and discovered the 
source of the Nile for his own amusement, before any of the more 
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distinguished explorers who have made themselves known to fame, 
according to his own account of his various and interesting career. 

‘I like the Rancho, you know,’ the Viscount would remark to 
his friends, with a condescending air; ‘ it’s like a little bit of Hom- 
bourg on the banks of the Thames; and Cinqmars isn’t half a bad 
fellow—a little loud of course, you know; and so is Mrs. C.; and 
one needn’t believe a large percentage of what either of ’em says. 
But I rather like that kind of thing; one gets surfeited with good 
manners in the season.’ ; 

To these happy hunting-grounds, the Viscount was peculiarly 
desirous to introduce Elizabeth. It was all very well calling three 
or four times a week in Eaton-place, and whiling away a couple of 
hours under the eye, or within reach of the ear, of Mrs. Chevenix ; 
but the lover’s soul languished for a closer communion than this, for 
téte-a-téte rambles under the forest-trees at Fulham; for a snug little 
corner on board Mrs. Cinqmars’ barge, when she gave her great 
water-parties up the river, between Hampton lock and Henley ; for 
waltzes in the rustic drawing-room, where half-a-dozen couples were 
wont to have the floor to themselves late in the night after the Cinq- 
mars’ dinners. The Viscount’s chances of meeting his beloved in 
society were not numerous. His circle was not Mrs. Chevenix’s 
circle, and it annoyed him to hear of dinners and balls to which Eli- 
zabeth was going, the dinners of wealthy professional men or com- 
mercial magnates, just outside the boundary of his patrician world. 
The Rancho offered an open field for their frequent meeting, and it 
was for this reason that the Viscount desired to bring about an alli- 
ance between Elizabeth and Mrs. Cinqmars. 

Miss Luttrell accepted that lady’s enthusiastic-welcome with her 
usual coolness, and allowed her aunt to descant alone upon the charms 
of the Rancho grounds, and her astonishment on finding so large a 
domain on the very edge of London. Lord Paulyn had arrived be- 
fore them, and was ready to carry off Elizabeth at once to explore 
the beauties of the place. 

‘I know you're fond of old trees,’ he said, ‘and you must see 
Mrs. Cinqmars’ cedars.’ 

Flora Cinqmars looked after the two with an air of enlightenment. 
So Lord Paulyn was sweet upon that handsome Devonshire girl 
people talked,so much about. The discovery was not an agreeable 
one.- Mrs. Cinqmars liked her friends best while their affections 
were disengaged ; and no doubt if Lord Paulyn married, there would 
be an end of an acquaintance which had been very useful to her. 
She was not, however, an ill-natured person, so she gave her graceful 
shoulders a careless little shrug, and resigned herself to the inevitable. 

‘I suppose I had better be civil to the girl,’ she thought; ‘ and 
if he cuts us after he is married, I can’t help it. But perhaps he’ll 
hardly do that if he marries a parson’s daughter, though he might 
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if he took up with some heavy swell, who’d run her pen through the 
list of his bachelor acquaintances, and put her veto on all the nicest 
people.’ 

Elizabeth found Mrs. Cinqmars’ afternoon by no means dis- 
agreeable. There were plenty of pleasant people and well-dressed 
people, a few eccentric toilets, pour se divertir, a good many people 
with a certain kind of literary or artistic distinction, a mere efferves- 
cence of the hour, perhaps a temporary sparkle, which would leave 
them as flat as yesterday’s unfinished bottles of champagne by next 
season, but which for the moment made them worth seeing. Then 
there were the grounds, pink and white horse-chestnuts in their 
Whitsuntide glory, and the river running swiftly downward under 
the westering sun. 

Lord Paulyn tried his uttermost to keep Elizabeth to himself; 
to beguile her into lonely walks where he could pour forth the emo- 
tions of his soul, which did not express themselves in a particularly 
poetical manner at the best of times; but Elizabeth was anxious to 
see the celebrities, and a good many people were anxious to see her, 
as a celebrity in her own peculiar line, by reason of her beauty ; so 
Lord Paulyn was thwarted in this desire, and was fain to be content 
with keeping his place at her side, whether she sat or walked, against 
all comers. ‘bs 

‘I never do seem able to get five minutes’ quiet talk with you,’ 
he said at last, almost savagely, when Mrs. Chevenix had joined them, 
and was talking of going back to town. 

‘I really cannot imagine what you can have to say that can’t 
quite as well be said in a crowd as in solitude,’ said Elizabeth coldly. 

She gave him these little checks occasionally, not quite forgetting 
that she was the plighted wife of another man—a fact which she had 
begged her aunt to tell Lord Paulyn, and which she fondly supposed 
had been imparted to him. Secure in the idea that the Viscount 
had been made acquainted with her position, or at any rate serenely 
indifferent to that gentleman’s feelings, she enjoyed her new life, 
and permitted his attentions with a charming carelessness, as if he 
had been of little more account than an affectionate Skye terrier. It 
was one of the prerogatives of her beauty to be admired, and she was 
worldly - wise enough to know that her position in her aunt’s circle 
was wondrously enhanced by this rumour of Lord Paulyn’s infatua- 
tion. He had as yet neither committed himself, nor alarmed her, by 
any direct avowal ; she had taken care to keep him so completely at 
bay as to prevent such a crisis. 

And even in the midst of all these pleasures and excitements, in 
this atmosphere of adulation, her heart did yearn for the lover from 
whom she was parted; for the light of those dark steadfast eyes ; 
the grasp of that strong hand, whose touch thrilled her soul ; for the 
sound of that earnest voice, whose commonest word was sweeter 
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than all other ufterances upon this earth. She did think of him; yes, 
in the very press and hurry of her new life, and still more deeply in 
every chance moment of repose—even to-day under those wide-spread- 
ing chestnuts, beside that sunlit river. How doubly, trebly, unutter- 
ably sweet this life would have been with him! 

‘If some good fairy would change the positions of the two men,’ 
she thought childishly, ‘and make Malcolm Lord Paulyn, what a 
happy creature I should be!’ 

And then she was angry with herselffor thinking so base a thought. 
Had she not won much more than the world in winning him ? 

‘He knows that I am not good, that I am just the very last of 
women he ought to have chosen, and yet he loves me. I am proud 
to think of that. I should have hardly valued his love if he had only 
chosen me because I was good and proper, and a suitable person for 
his wife,’ she argued with herself. 

Mrs. Cinqmars entreated her new friends to stay to dinner. There 
were a great many people going to stay, really pleasant people. Mr. 
Burjoyce the fashionable novelist, and Mr. Macduff the Scotch land- 
scape painter, whose Ben Lomond was one of the pictures of the year; 
and Lord Paulyn had promised to stay if they would stay, whereby 
it would be peculiarly cruel of them to depart. But Mrs. Chevenix 
was inflexible; she was not going to make herself cheap in society 
which she felt to be second-rate, however cool the champagne cup, 
however soft the sward on which she trod. 

‘You are very good,’ she said ; ‘ but it is quite impossible. We 
have engagements for this evening.’ 

Lord Paulyn hereupon began to talk of the Derby. 

‘I want to get up a party, Mrs. Cinqmars,’ he said, ‘ or you shall 
get it up if you like, as you’re a top-sawyer at that kind of thing. 
Suppose I lend you my drag, and you can ask Mrs. Chevenix and 
Miss Luttrell, and myself, and a few other nice people; and Cinq- 
mars and I will tool you there and back, eh ? wouldn’t that be rather 
jolly ?’ 

Mrs. Cinqmars opined that it would be charming, if dear Mrs. 
Chevenix would go. 

Dear Mrs. Chevenix beheld a prospect of being choked with dust, 
and blinded by a blazing sun, or chilled to the marrow by an east 
wind, and was not elated. And after all it might be almost wiser to 
let Elizabeth go to the races with this rather fast Mrs. Cinqmars, 
without the restraint of any sterner chaperon. It might bring mat- 
ters to a crisis. 

‘He can’t propose to her if I’m always at her elbow,’ thought 
the sagacious matron. ‘I am hardly equal to the fatigue of a Derby 
day,’ she said; ‘ but if Mrs. Cinqmars would not think it too much 
trouble to take care of Elizabeth—’ 

Mrs. Cinqmars protested that she would be charmed with such 
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a charge. Elizabeth’s eyes sparkled: a race-course was still an un- 
known pleasure, one of the many mysteries of that brilliant world 
which she desired to know by heart before she bade her long good- 
bye to it. 

So after a little discussion, it was settled that Miss Luttrell was 
to go to Epsom in the drag with Mrs. Cinqmars. 

‘But I must see you between this and to-morrow week,’ exclaimed 
that lady, who, perceiving in which quarter the wind lay, was resolved 
to make the best of the situation, and establish herself in the good 
graces of the future Viscountess. ‘I have a carpet-dance on Friday 
evening ; you really must come to me, Mrs. Chevenix. Now pray 
don’t say you are full of engagements for Friday night.’ 

‘ We are to dine in the Boltons,’ hesitated Mrs. Chevenix ; ‘we 
might possibly—’ 

‘ Drive on here afterwards,’ cried Mrs. Cinqmars ; ‘of course you 
could. Remember you are to be with me on Friday, Lord Paulyn.’ 

‘I shall certainly come, if—’ 

‘If Miss Luttrell comes. It’s really too bad of you to make me 
feel how little weight my influence has. Good-bye, if you positively 
won’t stay to dinner. I must go and say good-bye to those blue- 
and-white young ladies yonder.’ 

And with a sweeping continental curtsey, Mrs. Cinqmars flitted 
away in her befrilled-muslin draperies, and wonderful cherry-coloured 
satin petticoat with its organ-pipe flutings, and flying ebon tresses— 
a figure out of a fashion plate. 

‘I’ve told Captain Callender to drive the drag home,’ said the 
Viscount ; ‘I thought perhaps you’d be charitable enough to give me 
a seat in your brougham, Mrs. Chevenix.’ 

The third seat in Mrs. Chevenix’s brougham was entirely at his 
disposal, not a very roomy seat; he was carried back to town half 
smothered in silk and muslin, but very well contented with his posi- 
tion nevertheless. : 

‘ Are you going to some very tremendous set-out this evening ?’ 
asked Lord Paulyn as they drove homewards. 

‘ We are not going out at all, only I didn’t feel inclined to accept 
Mrs. Cinqmars’ invitation, so I had recourse to a polite fiction,’ ans- 
wered Mrs. Chevenix. 

‘And I am particularly engaged to finish that novel in which you 
interrupted me so ruthlessly this morning,’ said Elizabeth. 

‘ But the novel need not prevent your dining with us this even- 
ing, if you have no better engagement,’ rejoined Mrs. Chevenix. 

‘If I have no better engagement! As if I could have a better 
engagement.’ 

‘ You might have a better dinner, at any rate. I can only promise 
you our everyday fare,’ answered the matron, secure in the possession 
of a good cook. She had made a mental review of her dinner before 
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« hazarding the invitation: spring soup, a salmon-trout, an infantine 
shoulder of lamb, a sweetbread, a gooseberry tart, and a parmesan 
omelette. He would hardly get a better dinner at his club; and had 
doubtless seen many a worse at Ashcombe. 

‘TI should like to come ofall things,’ said the Viscount. ‘ And if 
you’d like to hear Patti this evening, I'll send my man to Bow-street 
for a box while we dine,’ he added to Elizabeth. 

To. that young lady the Italian Opera-house was still a scene of 
enchantment. 

‘I cannot hear Patti too often,” she said ; ‘I should like to carry 
away the memory of her voice when I turn my back upon the world.’ 

‘Turn your back upon the world !’ echoed Lord Paulyn. ‘ What 
do you mean by that? You're not thinking of going into a convent, 
are you ?’ 

‘She is thinking of nothing so foolish,’ said Mrs. Chevenix 

hastily. | 

‘No; but the world and I will part company when I go back to 
Devonshire.’ 

*O, but you’re not going back in a hurry. You must stop for 
Goodwood, you know. She must stop for Goodwood, mustn’t she, 
Mrs. Chevenix ?’ 

‘I should certainly like to take her down to Brighton for the 
Goodwood week.’ 

‘ Yes, and I would have the drag down, and drive you backwards 
and forwards.’ 

‘ My holiday must come to an end before July,’ said Elizabeth ; 
and then turning to her aunt, she said almost sternly, ‘ You know, 
aunt, there is a reason for my going back soon.’ 

‘I know of no reason, but your own whims and follies,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Chevenix impatiently; ‘and I know that I made all my arrange- 
ments for taking you back to Devonshire early in the autumn, and 
not before that time.’ 

Elizabeth’s smooth young brow darkened a little, and she was 
silent for the rest of the drive; but this was not the first indication 
of a temper of her own with which the damsel had favoured Lord 
Paulyn, and it by no means disenchanted him. Indeed, by a strange 
perversity, he liked her all the better for such evidences of high spirit. 

‘TI shall find out the way to break her in when once she belongs 
to me,’ he thought coolly. 

The little dinner in Eaton-place-south went off very gaily. Eli- 
zabeth had recovered her serenity, and was elated by the idea of a 
night with Patti and Mozart. She went to the piano and sang some 
of the airs from Don Giovanni while they were waiting for dinner ; 
her fresh young mezzo-soprano sounding rich and full as the voices 
of the thrushes and blackbirds in the grounds of the Rancho. She 
was full of talk during dinner; criticised Mrs. Cinqmars and the 
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Rancho with a little dash of cynicism; was eager for information 
upon the probabilities of the Derby, and ready to accept any bets 
which Lord Paulyn proposed to her; and she seemed to have for- 
gotten the very existence of such a place as Hawleigh. 

Yet after the opera that night there was a little recrimination 
between the aunt and niece ; there had been no time for it before. 

‘I hope you have enjoyed your day and evening, Lizzie,’ said 
Mrs. Chevenix as the girl flung off her cloak, and seated herself upon 
a sofa in her aunt’s dressing-room with a weary air. ‘I’m sure you 
have had attention and adulation enough this day to satisfy the most 
exacting young woman.’ 

‘I hardly know what you understand by attention and adulation. 
If I have had anything of the kind, it has all been from one person. 
Lord Paulyn has not allowed me to say half-a-dozen words to any 
one but himself; and as his ideas are rather limited, it has been 
extremely monotonous.’ 

‘I should have supposed Lord Paulyn’s attentions would have 
been sufficient for any reasonable young woman.’ 

‘Perhaps. If she happened to be disengaged, and wished to secure 
him for her husband. Not otherwise. And that reminds me of some- 
thing I wanted to say to you, auntie : you must remember my asking 
you to tell Lord Paulyn of my engagement to Mr. Forde.’ 

‘Yes, I remember something of the kind.’ 

‘ But you have not told him.’ 

‘No, Elizabeth, I have not,’ replied the matron, busy taking off 
the various bracelets in which she was wont to fetter herself as heavily 
as an apprehended housebreaker, and with her eyes bent upon her 
work. ‘ There are limits even to my forbearance ; and that I should 
introduce you to society, to my friends, with that wretched engage- 
ment stamped upon you—labelled, as it were, like one of the pictures 
in the Academy—is something more than I could brook. I have 
not told Lord Paulyn, and I tell you frankly that I shall not waste 
my breath in announcing to any one an engagement which I do not 
believe will ever be fulfilled.’ 

_ £What!’ cried Elizabeth, starting from her half-recumbent atti- 
tude, and standing tall and straight before the audacious speaker. 
‘What! Do you think that I would jilt him, that after having pined 
and hungered for his love I would wantonly fling it away? Yes, I 
will speak the truth, however you may ridicule or despise me. I 
loved him with all my heart and soul for a year before he told me 
that my love was not all wasted anguish. I was breaking my heart 
when he came to my rescue, and translated me from the lowest 
depths of despondency to a heaven of delight. Do you think that 
after I have suffered so much for his sake I would trifle with the 
treasure I have won ?’ 

‘ Please don’t stand looking at me like Miss Bateman in Leah,’ 
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said aunt Chevenix, with an ease of manner which was half-assumed. 
‘I think you are the most foolish girl it was ever my misfortune to 
be connected with, and I freely admit that it is hardly safe to specu- 
late upon the conduct of such an irrational being. But I will never- 
theless venture to prophecy that you will not marry your curate, and 
that you will marry some one a great deal better worth having.’ 

‘I will never see Lord Paulyn again. I will go back to Haw- 
leigh to-morrow,’ said Elizabeth. 

‘ Do just as you please,’ replied Mrs. Chevenix coolly, knowing 
that opposition would only inflame the dainsel’s pride. 

‘Or, at any rate, I shall tell Lord Paulyn of my engagement.’ 

‘Do, my dear. But as he has never spoken of his regard for you, 
the information may appear somewhat gratuitous.’ 

Elizabeth stood before her silent, lost in thought. 

To turn and fly would be the wisest, safest course. She felt that 
her position was a false one; dangerous even, with some small danger ; 
that Lord Paulyn’s attentions, commonplace as they might be, were 
attentions she, Malcolm’s plighted wife, had no right to receive. 
She knew that all these garish pleasures and dissipations which oc- 
cupied her mind from morning till night were out of harmony with 
the life she had chosen; the fair calm future which she dreamed of 
sometimes, after falling asleep worn out by the day’s frivolous labours. 
But to go back suddenly, after it had been arranged that she should 
remain with her aunt at least a month longer, was not easy. There 
would be such wonderment on the part of her sisters, so many ques- 
tions to answer. Even Malcolm himself would be naturally surprised 
by her impetuosity, for in her very last letter she had carefully ex- 
plained to him the necessity for her visit being extended until the 
second week in June. 

No, it was not easy to return to the shelter of Hawleigh Vicarage ; 
and, on the other hand, there was her unsatisfied curiosity about the 
Derby, that one peculiar pleasure of a great race which had been de- 
scribed to her as beyond all other pleasures. Better to drain the cup 
to satiety, so that there might be no after longings. She would take 
care to give the Viscount no encouragement during the remainder 
of her brief career; she would snub him ruthlessly, even though he 
were a being somewhat difficult to snub. So she resolved to stay, 
and received her aunt’s pacific advances graciously, and went to bed 
and dreamt of the Commendatore ; and the statue that stalked in 
time to that awful music—musie which is the very essence of all 
things spectral—bore the face of Malcolm Forde. 
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Cuapter III. 
‘ Bianca’s heart was coldly frosted o’er 
With snows unmelting—an eternal sheet ; 
But his was red within him, like the core 
Of old Vesuvius, with perpetual heat ; 
And oft he long’d internally to pour 
His flames and glowing lava at her feet ; 
But when his burnings he began to spout, 
She stopp’d his mouth—and put the crater out.’ 


THE Derby-day was over; an exceptionally brilliant Derby, run 
under a summer-like sky; roads gloriously dusty; western breezes 
blowing ; the favourite, a famous French horse, triumphant ; every- 
body, except perhaps the book-men, and sundry other mistaken spe- 
culators, elated ; Mrs. Cinqmars seeing her way to a twelvemonth’s 
supply of Piver and Jouvin ; Elizabeth also a considerable winner of 
the same species of spoil. 

The Viscount was not altogether delighted by the great event of 
the day. He had withdrawn his own entries two or three months 
ago, but had backed a Yorkshire horse, from Whitewall, somewhat 
heavily, sceptical as to the merits of the Frenchman. 

‘It’s all very well while he’s among French horses,’ he had said, 
‘ winning your Grand Prix, and that kind of thing ; but let him come 
over here and lick a field of genuine English blood and sinew, if he 
can.’ 

The Frenchman had accepted the challenge, and had left the pride 
and glory of many a British stable in the ruck behind his flying heels. 

‘ Couldn’t have done it if there wasn’t English blood in him,’ said 
the Viscount grimly, as he pushed his way within the sacred precincts 
to see the jockey weighed. ‘I wish I’d had some money on him.’ 

Instead of the pleasing idea of that potful of money which he 
might have secured by backing the Frenchman, Lord Paulyn had a 
cargo of gloves to provide for the fair speculators—whose eager cham- 
pionship of the stranger he had smiled at somewhat scornfully half- 
an-hour ago—to say nothing of far-heavier losses which only such 
estates as the Paulyn domains could bear easily. 

‘I shall pull up on Ascot,’ he thought, and was not sorry to 
resign the reins to Mr. Cinqmars during the homeward journey, 
while he abandoned his powerful mind to a close calculation of his 
chances for the next great meeting. He was a man with whom the 
turf was a serious business ; a man who went as carefully into all the 
ins and outs of horse-racing, as a great financier into the science of 
the stock-exchange, and he had so far contrived to make his winnings 
cover all his stable expenses, and even at times leave a handsome 
margin beyond them. Above all things he hated losing, and his 
meditative brow, as he sat beside Mr. Cinqmars, bore a family re- 
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semblance to the countenance of the astute dowager when she gave 
herself up to the study of her private ledger. 

Even Elizabeth’s fresh young voice running gaily on just behind 
him did not arouse him from his moody abstraction. He had been 
all devotion during the drive to Epsom, and Miss Lutirell’s cold- 
ness and incivility, which of late had been marked, had not been 
sufficient to repel or discourage him. What did he care whether 
she was civil or uncivil? He rather liked those chilling airs, and 
angry flashes from brilliant eyes. They gave a charm and piquancy 
to her society which he had never found in the insipid amiability of 
other women. What did it matter how she flouted him? He meant 
to marry her, and she of course meant to marry him. It was not 
to be supposed that any woman in her right mind would refuse such 
an offer. And in the mean while these coldnesses, and little bitter 
speeches, and disdainful looks were the merest coquetries—a Be- 
nedick-and-Beatrice or Katherine-and-Petruchio kind of business. 
See how uncivil that fair shrew was at the outset, and how much she 
bore from her newly-wedded master afterwards. Lord Paulyn smiled 
to himself as he thought of Petruchio. ‘I’ve got a trifle of that sort 
of stuff in me,’ he said to himself complacently. 

‘What is the matter with Lord Paulyn?’ asked Elizabeth of 
Mrs. Cinqmars, when they were changing horses at Mitcham, and 
the Viscount’s gloom became, for the first time, obvious toher. She 
had been too busy to notice him until that moment, agreeably em- 
ployed in discussing the day’s racing with a couple of cavalry officers, 
particular friends of Mr. Cinqmars, who were delighted with the pri- 
vilege of instructing her in the mysteries of the turf. She had a 
way of being intensely interested in whatever engaged her attention 
for the moment, and was as eager to hear about favourites and 
jockeys as if she had been the daughter of some Yorkshire squire, 
almost cradled in a racing stable, and swaddled in a horse-cloth. 

‘I’m afraid he’s been losing money,’ said Mrs. Cinqmars, as 
the Viscount descended to inspect his horses and refresh himself 
with brandy-and-soda. ‘He ought to have backed the foreigner. 
He does look rather glum, doesn’t he ?’ 

‘Does he mind losing a little money ?’ exclaimed Elizabeth in- 
credulously. 

‘I don’t think there are many people who like it,’ answered Mrs. 
Cinqmars, laughing. f 

’ ¢ But he is so enormously rich, I should have thought he could 
hardly care about it. I know that Lady Paulyn, his mother, is 
very fond of money; but for a young man to care, I should have 
thought it impossible.’ 

‘Very low, isn’t it?’ said Major Bolding, one of her instructors in 
the science of racing; ‘ but rather a common weakness; so very 
human. Only it’s bad form to show it, as Paulyn does.’ 
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‘It’s only rich people who have a genuine affection for money,’ 
remarked Mrs. Cinqmars ; ‘a poor man never keeps a sovereign long 
enough to become attached to it.’ 

The examination of his team did not tend to improve the Vis- 
count’s temper. They had sustained various infinitesimal injuries 
in the journey to and from the course, so he refreshed himself by 
swearing a little in a subdued manner at his grooms, who had nothing 
to do with these damages, and then consumed his brandy-and-soda 
in a sullen silence, only replying to Mr. Cinqmars’ lively remarks 
by reluctant monosyllables. 

‘Can’t you let a fellow alone when you see he’s thinking?’ he 
exclaimed at last. 

‘I wouldn’t think too much if I were you, Paulyn,’ said Mr. 
Cinqmars, in his genial, happy-go-lucky manner; ‘I don’t believe 
you've the kind of brain that can stand it. I’ve made a point of 
never thinking since I was five-and-twenty. I go up to the City 
and do my work in a couple of hours with pen, ink, and paper; all 
my figures before me in black-and-white, not dancing about my brain 
from morning till night, and from night till morning, as some men 
let them dance. When I’ve settled everything at my desk, I give 
my junior partner his orders; and before I’ve taken my hat off the 
peg to leave the office, I’ve emptied my brain of all business ideas 
and perplexities as clean as if I’d taken a broom and swept it.’ 

‘ All very well while you’re making money,’ said the Viscount, 
‘but you couldn’t do that if you were losing.’ 

’ Perhaps not. But there are men who can’t make money with- 
out wearing their brains oyt with perpetual mental arithmetic, men 
who carry the last two pages of their banking-book pasted upon the 
inside of their heads, and are always going over the figures. Those 
are the men who go off their nuts by the time they’re worth a million 
or so, and cut their throats for fear of dying in a workhouse. Come, 
I say, Paulyn, I know you’re savage with yourself for not backing 
the foreigner, but you can put your money on him for the Leger, 
and come home that way.’ 

‘ Very likely, when there’s five to four on him!’ cried the Vis- 
count contemptuously. Then brightening a little, he inquired what 
was to be the order of things that night at the Rancho. 

‘We’ve a lot of people coming to dinner at nine, or so, and I 
suppose my wife means a dance afterwards.’ 

‘Like Cremorne,’ said Lord Paulyn. ‘ Mind your wife makes 
Miss Luttrell stay.’ 

‘O, of course; we couldn’t afford to lose the star of the even- 
ing. A fine girl, isn’t she?’ added Mr. Cinqmars, glancing critic- 
ally upwards at the figure in the front seat of the drag. 

‘A fine girl!’ echoed the Viscount contemptuously ; ‘she’s the 
handsomest woman I ever set eyes on, bar none.’ 
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Lord Paulyn improved considerably after this, and when he went 
back to the box-seat took care that Major Bolding had no farther 
opportunity of demonstrating his familiarity with the arcana of the 
turf. He engaged the whole of Elizabeth’s attention, and was not 
to be rebuffed by her coldness, and took upon himself the manner 
of an acknowledged lover; a manner which was not a little embar- 
rassing to.the plighted wife of Malcolm Forde. 

‘I must make an end of it as soon as possible,’ she thought. 
‘I don’t know that to-day’s amusement has been worth the penalty 
I have to pay for it.’ 

The drag was crossing Clapham-common, an admiring crowd 
gazing upward at the patrician vehicle as it towered above wagon- 
ettes, barouches, landaus, hansoms, and costermongers’ trucks, when 
Elizabeth gave a little start of surprise at recognising a face that 
belonged to Hawleigh. It was only the rubicund visage of a Haw- 
leigh farmer, a man who had a family pew at St. Clement’s, and 
who dutifully attended the two services every Sunday, with an apple- 
cheeked wife and a brood of children. He was one of a very hilari- 
ous party in a wagonette, a party of stout middle-aged persons of 
the publican order, who were smoking vehemently, and had wooden 
dolls stuck in their hatbands. She saw him look up and recognise 
her with ineffable surprise, and immediately communicate the fact 
of her presence to his companions, whereat there was a general 
upward gaze of admiring eyes, more or less hazy with dubious 
champagne. 

‘ What's the matter ?’ asked Lord Paulyn, perceiving that slight 
movement of surprise. 

‘Nothing. I saw a person I know in a wagonette; only Mr. 
Treby, a farmer who goes to papa’s church; but I was surprised at 
seeing him here.’ 

‘Not very astonishing; the Derby is a grand festival for pro- 
vincials; and we are such an unenlightened set in the West, we have 
no great races. For a Yorkshireman, now, there is nothing to see 
in the South. His own racecourses are as fine as anything we can 
show him here.’ 

Elizabeth was silent. She was thinking how Mr. Treby would 
go back and tell the little world of Hawleigh how he had seen her 
perched high up on a gaudy yellow-bodied coach, one of two women 
among a party of a dozen men, dominating that noisy dissipated- 
looking crowd, with a pink parasol between her and the low sunlight ; 
and she was thinking that the picture would hardly seem a pleasing 
vision to the eyes of Malcolm Forde. She had meant of course to 
tell him of her day at Epsom, but then the same things might seem 
very different described by herself and by Mr. Treby. She tried to 
take comfort from the thought that, after all, Mr. Treby might say 
very little about the encounter, and that the little he did say might 
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not happen to reach Malcolm’s ears. Malcolm! dear name! Only 
to breathe it softly to herself was like the utterance of some soothing 
spell. : 

After that glimpse of Mr. Treby’s rubicund visage in the wagon- 
ette her spirits flagged a little. She was glad when the drag crossed 
Putney-bridge. How brightly ran the river under the western sun ! 
How gay the steep old-fashioned street, with its flags and, open win- 
dows and noisy taverns and lounging boating-men! The scene had 
a garish tawdry look, somehow, and her head ached to desperation. 
She was very glad when they drove into the cool shades of the Rancho. 

‘O yes, thanks; I’ve had a most delightful day,’ she said, in 
reply to Mrs. Cinqmars’ inquiry as to her enjoyment of the great 
festival ; ‘ but the noise and the sunshine have given me a headache, 
and I think, if you would let me go home at once, it would be best 
for me.’ 

‘Go home! nonsense, my dear! Your aunt is to dine with us, 
and take you back after our little dance. It’s only half-past seven. 
You shall have a cup of green tea, and then lie down and rest for an 
hour, and you'll be as fresh as a rose by nine o’clock. Turner, take 
Miss Luttrell to the blue room, and make her comfortable.’ 

This to a smartly-dressed maid, who had come to take the ladies’ 
cloaks and parasols. 

Elizabeth gave a little sigh of resignation. If it were possible 
to grow sick to death of this bright new world all in a moment, such 
a sickness seemed to have come upon her. But from the maelstrom 
of pleasure, be it only the feeblest provincial whirlpool, swift and 
sudden extrication is apt to be difficult. 

‘I will stop, if you wish,’ she said ; ‘ but my head is really very bad.’ 

In spite of her headache, however, Miss Luttrell appeared at the 
banquet—which was delayed by tardy arrivals till about a quarter to 
ten—brightest amongst the brilliant. Mrs. Chevenix was there in 
her glory, on the right hand of Mr. Cinqmars, and was fain to confess 
to herself that the society which these people contrived to get about 
them was by no means despicable—a little fast, undoubtedly, and 
with the masculine element predominating somewhat obviously ; but 
it was pleasant, when venturing out of one’s own strictly correct circle, 
to find oneself among so many people with handles to their names. 
Lord Paulyn had by this time entirely recovered his equanimity, and 
had contrived to take Elizabeth in to dinner—a somewhat noisy feast, 
at which everybody talked of the event of the day, as if it were the 
beginning, middle, and end of the great scheme of creation. The wide 
windows were all open to the spring night; hanging moderator lamps 
shed their subdued light upon a vast oval table, which was like a dwarf 
forest of palms and ferns, stephanotis and scarlet geranium. It was 
quite as good as dining out-of-doors, without the inconveniences at- 
tendant upon the actual thing. 
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A little after eleven o’clock there came a crash of opening chords 
from a piano, cornet, and violin, artfully hidden in a small room 
off the drawing-room, and then the low entrancing melody of a waltz 
by Strauss. The ladies rose at the sound, and the greater number 
of the gentlemen left the dining-room with them. 

‘We can leave those fellows drinking curacoa and squabbling 
about the odds for the Oaks,’ said Major Bolding. ‘ We don’t want 
them.’ 

This was an undeniable fact, for the danseuses were much in the 
minority. There were a sprinkling of wives of authors and actors ; 
a few dearest friends of Mrs. Cinqmars, who seemed to stand more 
or less alone in the world, and to be free-lances in the way of flirta- 
tion ; a young lady with long raven ringlets and a sentimental air, 
who was said to be something very great in the musical line, but was 
rarely allowed to exhibit her talents; a stout literary widow, who 
founded all her fashionable novels on the society at the Rancho; and 
a popular actress, who could sometimes be persuaded to gratify her 
friends with the ‘ Charge of the Six Hundred,’ or the famous scene 
between Mr. Pickwick and the Bath magistrate. 

Elizabeth found herself assailed by a herd of eager supplicants, 
who entreated for round dances. No one ever suggested quadrilles 
at the Rancho, nor were these unceremonious assemblies fettered 
by the iron bondage of a programme. 

‘Remember,’ said Lord Paulyn, ‘you’ve promised me three 
waltzes.’ 

‘Tf I dance at all; but I don’t think I shall.’ 7 

‘Neither shall I, then,’ answered the Viscount coolly. ‘A d’autres, 
gentlemen, Miss Luttrell doesn’t dance to-night.’ 

‘I'd rather take a refusal from the lady’s own lips, if it’s all the 
same to you, Paulyn,’ said Major Bolding. 

‘ The dust and heat have given me an excruciating headache, and 
I really do not feel equal to waltzing,’ answered Elizabeth. 

‘Shall I get them to play a quadrille ?’ 

‘No, thanks. I’m hardly equal to that, either; and I know 
Mrs. Cinqmars hates square dances.’ 

‘Never mind Mrs. Cinqmars. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread. If you'll dance the first set, the Lancers—anything— Shall 
I tell the fellow to play the Grande Duchesse or la Belle Héléne ?’ 

‘Please don’t. But if you'll take me for a turn by the river, I 
should be glad. Will you come, auntie? I don’t suppose these 
rooms really are hot ; but in spite of all those open windows, they 
seem stifling to me.’ 

Lord Paulyn’s countenance was obscured by a scowl at this pro- 
position, and Mrs. Chevenix was quick to perceive the cloud. What 
could Elizabeth mean by such incorrigible fatuity ? Was it not bad 
enough to have a country curate in the background, without intro- 
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ducing a new element of discord in the person of this dashing major? 
There was no time for careful diplomacy; the situation demanded 
an audacious master-stroke. 

‘Lord Paulyn can take care of you, Lizzie,’ said the matron, 
‘and I'll ask Major Bolding to give me his arm; for I want to talk 
to him about my dear friends the Clutterbucks. Relatives of yours, 
are they not, Major ?’ 

‘Yes; Tom Clutterbuck’s something in the way of a cousin,’ 
growled the reluctant Major, rather sulkily. ‘But they’re in Rome, 
and I haven’t heard of them for an age.’ 

He offered his arm to the aunt instead of the niece, with a toler- 
ably resigned air, however, perceiving that the position was more 
critical than he had supposed, and not wishing to mar Miss Luttrell’s 
chances. So Mrs. Chevenix sailed off through the open window to 
the lawn, a ponderous figure in purple satin and old point, and Eliza- 
beth found herself constrained to accept the escort of the man she 
so ardently desired to keep at a convenient distance. 

They walked slowly down to the river terrace, almost in silence. 
That scene of a moonlit garden by a moonlit river is one of those 
pictures whose beauty seems for ever fresh: from Putney to Reading, 
what a succession of river-side paradises greets the envious eyes of 
the traveller! And at sight of every new domain he cries, ‘ O, this 
is lovelier than all the rest! here would I end my days.’ And all 


mankind’s aspirations after a comfortable income and a peaceful ex- 
istence include 


‘A river at my garden’s end.’ 


But it was not the tranquil splendour of the moonlight or the 
eternal beauty of the river that moved the soul of Reginald Paulyn, 
and held him in unaccustomed silence. He was angry; some dull 
sparks of his vexation at having backed the wrong horse yet smoul- 
dered in his breast ; but he was much more angry at the conduct of 
Elizabeth Luttrell. It was all very well to be snubbed, to be trifled 
with, to be played with as a fish that the angler means to land anon 
with tender care, but there had been something too much of this. 
The damsel had said one or two things at dinner that had been in- 
tended to enlighten him, and had in some measure removed the 
bandage from his eyes. He wanted to know the exact meaning of 
these speeches. He wanted to know, without an hour’s delay, whe- 
ther she, Elizabeth Luttrell, a country parson’s penniless daughter, 
was capable of setting him at naught. 

He hardly knew in what words to frame his desire ; and perhaps 
at this moment, for the first time in his life, it dawned upon him 
that the chosen vocabulary of his own particular set was a somewhat 
restricted language for a man in his position. 

Elizabeth made some remark about the beauty of the scene—so 
much better than any drawing-room—and he answered her mecha- 
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nically, and that was all until they came to the river terrace, by which 
time Mrs. Chevenix and her companion, who had walked briskly, 
were at some distance from them. 

‘ Stop a bit, Miss Luttrell,’ said Lord Paulyn, coming to a sudden 
standstill by the stone balustrade that guarded a flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the water. ‘ Don’t be in such a hurry to overtake those 
two; they'll get on well enough without us. I want to talk to you 
—about—abont something very particular.’ 

Elizabeth’s heart sank at this ominous prelude. She felt that it 
was coming, that crisis which of late she had done her uttermost to 
avert. . 

‘I can’t imagine what you can have to say to me,’ she said, with 
an airy little laugh and a very fair assumption of carelessness. 

Lord Paulyn leant upon the balustrade, with his elbow planted 
on the stone, looking up at her with a resolute scrutiny. 

‘Can’t you ?’ he asked, somewhat bitterly. ‘And yet I should 
think it was easy enough for you to guess what I’m going to say to 
you in plain words to-night. I’ve been saying it in a hundred ways 
for the last six weeks—saying it plain enough for any one to under- 
stand, I should have thought—any one in their senses, at least, and 
there doesn’t seem room for much doubt about yours. I love you, 
Elizabeth —that’s what I have to say—and I mean you to be my 
wife.’ 

‘You mean me,’ cried Elizabeth, with inexpressible scorn, and 
a laugh that stung her lover as sharply as a blow—‘ you mean me to 
be your wife! Upon my honour, Lord Paulyn, you have quite an 
oriental idea of a woman’s position. You are to fling your handker- 
chief to your favourite slave, and she is to pick it up and bring it to 
you with a curtsey.’ 

‘You never look so handsome as when you are angry,’ said the 
Viscount, undismayed, and smiling at. her wrath. ‘But don’t be 
angry with me; I didn’t intend to offend you. I should have said 
the same if you’d been a princess of the blood royal. I only tell you 
what I swore to myself last November, the day I first saw your face 
in Hawleigh church: That’s the woman I’ll have for my wife. I 
never yet set my heart upon anything that I didn’t win it. I know 
how cleverly you’ve played me for the last five weeks, keeping me on 
by keeping me off, eh? But we may as well drop all that sort of 
thing now, Elizabeth. You are the only woman in this world I'll 
ever make a viscountess of ; and of course you’ve known that all 
along, or you wouldn’t have given me the encouragement you have 
given me, in your offhand way. Don’t try to humbug me. [ma 
man of the world, and I’ve known from the first that it was a settled 
thing between you and the old woman—I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Chevenix.’ 

‘ Encouragement !’ cried Elizabeth, aghast ; ‘I give you encour- 
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agement, Lord Paulyn! Why, I’ve done everything in the world to 
show you my indifference.’ - 

‘O, yes; I know all about that. You’ve been uncivil enough, 
I grant you, and many a man in my position would have been choked 
off; but I’m not that kind of fellow. You’ve given me as much of 
your society as circumstances allowed—that’s the grand point—and 
you must have known that every day made me more desperately in 
love with you. You're not going to round upon me and pretend in- 
difference after that. It would be rather too bad.’ 

Elizabeth was silent for a brief space, conscience-stricken. She 
had deemed this lordling of so shallow a nature that it could matter 
little how she trifled with him. He had his grande passion, no doubt, 
every season—hovered butterfly-like around some particular flower in 
the fashionable parterre, and flew off unscathed when London began 
to grow empty. That she could inflict any wrong upon him by suffer- . 
ing his attentions had never occurred to her. She had thought at 
one time even that it would be rather nice to bring him to her feet, 
and astound him by a cool refusal. And even now, though she was 
not a little perplexed by a kind of rough earnestness and intensity in 
his speech and manner, she did feel a faint thrill of triumph in the 
idea of his subjugation. It would be something to tell Gertrude and 
Diana—those representatives of her little world, who had sneered at 
the humble end of all her grand ideas: there would be not a little 
satisfaction to her pride in being able to tell them that Lord Paulyn 
had actually proposed to her. ; 

The coronet of the Paulyns, the airy round and top of sovereignty, 
floated before her vision for a moment, as she looked across the 
moonlit river, phantom-wise, like Macbeth’s dagger. Ifshe had not 
loved that other one above the sordid splendours of the world, what 
a brilliant fortune might have been hers! And Reginald was not in 
any manner obnoxious to her. He was good-looking, seemed good- 
natured, had been the veriest slave of her every whim, and she had 
grown accustomed to his society. She had no doubt that he would 
have made a very tolerable husband ; and as the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of carriages, horses, opera-boxes, diamonds, yachts, and river- 
side villas, she must needs have regarded him with a certain grateful 
fondness, had she been free to accept him. But she was bound to 
'@ man whom she loved to distraction, and not to be an empress 
would she have loosened that dear bondage. 

‘It is all my aunt’s fault,’ she said, after that brief pause ; ‘I 
begged her—she ought to have told you that I am engaged to be 
married.’ 

‘ Engaged!’ cried the Viscount; ‘engaged! Not since you’ve come 
to town! Why, I know almost every fellow that’s been hanging about. 
you, and they’ve had precious little chance, unless it’s some one you’ve 
met at those confounded parties on the other side of Hyde-park.’ 
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‘I was engaged before I came to London.’ 

‘What, to some fellow in Hawleigh! And you let me dance 
attendance upon you, and spend three mornings a week in Eaton- 
place, and follow you about to every infernal picture-gallery till the 
greens and blues in their confounded landscapes gave me the vertigo, 
and to every twopenny-halfpenny flower-show, staring at azaleas and 
rhododendrons ; and then you turn round and tell me you’re engaged ! 
By ——, Miss Luttrell, if you mean what you say, you’re the most 
brazen-faced flirt it was ever my bad luck to meet with in half-a- 
dozen London seasons !’ 

Elizabeth drew herself up, trembling with anger. What, did he 
dare insult her? And had she really been guilty ? Conscience was 
slow to answer that question. 

‘ How dare you talk to me like that ?’ she exclaimed. ‘I—I will 
never speak to you again as long as I live, Lord Paulyn.’ A woman’s 
favourite threat in moments of extremity, and generally the prelude 
to a torrent of words. 

‘ By the right you’ve given me every day for the last six weeks. 
By the right which the world has assumed when it. couples our 
names, as they are coupled by every one who knows us.- Throw me 
over, if you like ; but it will be the worse for you if you do, for every 
one will say it was I who jilted you. A woman can’t carry on as 
you’ve carried on, and then turn round and say, O, I beg your pardon, 
it was all a mistake; I’m engaged to somebody else.’ And then sud- 
denly, with a still fiercer flash of anger, he demanded, ‘ Who is he ? 
Who is the man ?” 

‘The gentleman to whom I have the honour to be engaged is 
Mr. Forde, my father’s curate. Perhaps it would be better for you 
to make your complaint about my conduct to him.’ 

‘ Egad, I should think he’d be rather astonished if I did enlighten 
him a little on that score! Your father’s curate? So it’s for the 
sake of a beggarly curate you are going to throw me over the bridge.’ 

‘ You are at liberty to insult me, Lord Paulyn, but I must insist 
upon your refraining from any insolent mention of my future hus- 
band. And now, perhaps, as we quite understand each other, you 
will be good enough to let me go to my aunt.’ 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry, Miss Luttrell,’ said the Viscount, 
white with anger. That he, Reginald Paulyn, should be rejected by 
any woman living, least of all by a country vicar’s daughter, and in 
favour of a country curate! It was not to be endured. But of course 
she was not in earnest; this pretended refusal was only an elaborate 
coquetry. ‘I’m—I’m not a bad-tempered man, that I am aware ; 
but there are some things beyond any man’s forbearance ; and after 
leading me on as you have done—that you can look me in the face 
and tell me you’re going to marry another man—I won't believe it 
of you; no, not from your own lips. Come, Elizabeth, be reason- 
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able; drop all this nonsense. Never mind if there has been some 
kind of flirtation between you and Forde; let bygones be bygones ; 
I won’t quarrel with the past. But give me a straight answer, like . 
a woman of the world. Remember, there’s nothing you care for in 
this world that I can’t give you ; you were made to occupy a brilliant 
position, and I love you better than I ever loved any living creature.’ 

He took her hand, which she did not withdraw from him ; she let 
him hold it in his strong grasp, a poor little icy-cold unresisting 
hand. For the first time it dawned upon her that she had done him 
a great wrong. 

‘Do you really care for me?’ she asked with a serious wonder- 
ing air. ‘I am so sorry, and begin to see that I have done wrong ; 
I ought to have been more candid. But indeed, Lord Paulyn, it is 
my aunt’s fault. I begged her to tell you of my engagement. I 
would have told you myself even, only,’ with a feeble little laugh, 
‘I could hardly volunteer such a piece of information ; it would have 
been so presumptuous to suppose that you were in any danger from 
our brotherly and sisterly acquaintance.’ 

‘ Brotherly and sisterly be hanged!’ said the Viscount; ‘ you must 
have known that I doated on you. God knows I’ve let you see it 
plain enough. I’ve never hid my light under a bushel.’ - 

After this there came another brief silence. Elizabeth looking 
thoughtfully at the rippling water, Lord Paulyn watching her face 
with a gloomy air. 

‘Come,’ he said at last, ‘what is it to be? Are you going to throw 
me over for the sake of this curate fellow? Are you going to bury 
yourself alive in a country parsonage, teaching a pack of snivelling 
children psalm-singing? You've tasted blood ; you know something 
of what life is. Come, Lizzie, be just to yourself and me. Write 

- this Forde fellow a civil letter telling him you’ve changed your mind.’ 

‘ Not for Egypt,’ said Elizabeth, turning her flashing eyes upon 

PPrin—eyes which a moment before had been gazing dreamily at the 

” ~~ yiver. ‘ You do not know how I love him. Yes, I love the world 
too,’ she went on, as if answering that sordid plea by which the 
Viscount had endeavoured to sustain his suit; ‘I do love the world. 
Its pleasures are all so new to me, and I have enjoyed my life un- 
speakably since I’ve been in London, yes, in spite of being parted 
from him. But I could no more give him up than I could cut my 
heart out of my body, and live. I am quite willing to admit that I 
have done wrong’—this with an air of proud humility which was very 
rare in Elizabeth Luttrell—‘ I beg your pardon, Lord Paulyn; I en- 
treat you to forgive me, and accept my friendship instead of my love. 
You have been very kind to me, very indulgent to all my caprices 
and tempers, and believe me I am not ungrateful.’ 

‘ Forgive you!’ he echoed, with a harsh laugh ; ‘ be your friend, 
when I had made up my mind to be your husband! . Rather hard 
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lines. However, I suppose friendship must count for something ; 
and as you prefer the notion of psalm-singing and three sermons a 
Sunday to a house in May Fair, a yacht at Cowes, a racing-box at 
Newmarket, and stables in Yorkshire—I should have liked to show 
you my Yorkshire stables and stud farm,’ with a dreamy fondness— 
‘as you have made your choice, I suppose I must abide by it. And 
we'll be friends, Lizzie. I may call you Lizzie, mayn’t 1? It’s 
only one of the privileges of friendship.’ 

‘ You may call me anything you like, if you’ll only promise never 
to renew this subject, and to forgive me for having unwittingly de- 
ceived you.’ 

The Viscount clasped her hand in both of his, then touched it 
with his lips for the first time. And as he kissed the little white 
hand, with a fond lingering pressure, he vowed a vow; but whether 
of friendship and fealty, or of passionate, treacherous, selfish love, 
was a secret hidden in the soul of the Viscount himself. 

Elizabeth accepted the kiss as a pledge of fidelity, and anon 
began to talk of indifferent subjects with a somewhat forced gaiety, 
as if she would have made believe that there had been no love-scene 
between Lord Paulyn and herself. They left the landing-place, and 
strolled slowly on to join the Major and aunt Chevenix, who were 
both sorely weary of their enforced meanderings. The matron smiled 
upon Elizabeth with the smile of triumph; she had seen those two 
motionless figures from afar as she paced the other end of the long 
terrace with her companion, and assured herself that the Viscount 
had come to the point. 

Now, as they came towards her walking side by side with a 
friendly air, she told herself that all was well. Elizabeth had re- 
nounced the ways of foolishness, and had accepted that high fortune 
which a bounteous destiny had reserved for her. 

‘I said it when she was still in pinafores,’ thought Mrs. Cheve- 
nix ; ‘ that girl was born to be a peeress.’ 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


XII. SOUPEMAIGRE-STREET AND GRENOUILLE-SQUARE, W.C. 


I am not in the habit of boasting of my acquaintance with the aris- 
tocracy; but it is necessary for the sake of historic truth (as con- 
nected with Imaginary London) for me to mention that the Marquis 
de Carabas and I are very fast friends. I can’t help knowing a 
Marquis: I merely state the fact. Jean-Marie Francois Henri de 
Fierabras-Carabas was my schoolfellow, ever so many years ago, at 
the College Rabelais, in Paris. There was, however, some years’ 
disparity in our ages, to my advantage now (aha, mon ami, tw as 
passé la cinquantaine, tandis que moi—), but to my disadvantage in 
eighteen hundred never mind how much. Carabas was en rhétorique, 
while I was en cinquieme, as to classes: the consequence being 
that I was his fag. Fagging, in a moderate and very kindly form, 
flourishes in all the great public schools of France; but be not afeard 
by the statement, ye tender-hearted British mammas, who may be 
thinking, or were thinking, ere the bloodthirsty tomfoolery of the 
Commune drove everybody, to the extremest Liberals, back into the 
ranks of Conservatism, of sending your hopeful Billy to Charlemagne 
or Louis-le-Grand. There is no flogging in those establishments, 
@ circumstance which some parents may consider regrettable. A 
French fag does not clean his master’s boots, nor does he stand in- 
side the fender to make toast for him, nor is he in danger of being 
thrashed with a hockey-stick, or flicked with a handkerchief twisted 
into the compact sinuosity of an eel, if the toast be not sufficiently 
buttered (and I am even emboldened to hope that those, time-hon- 
oured phases of fagging are on the wane at Eton and Harrow: I 
know they are at Rugby and Winchester) ; still he has a variety of 
duties to perform for his patron, which, if he perform them efficiently, 
not unfrequently get him into terrible scrapes with the authorities 
of the college ; while, if he fails to fulfil them, the big boy to whom 
he is bond-servant may pull his ears, or tweak his nose, or, in ex- 
treme cases, kick him. I never got much licking from Carabas ; so 
I was as faithful to him as a fag could be; did his themes for him 
when he was lazy, and copied out the lines set him for punishment 
(I could imitate his handwriting exactly); ran upon his errands, 
and brought him forbidden dainties and prohibited literature, which 
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last, for great portability, I concealed under my jacket and between 
my shoulders. Ah, the many thousands of Latin verses I have 
copied, not on his account, but on my own, through having been 
detected by the lodge-keeper (a cantankerous old curmudgeon, who 
boasted of having been a turnkey at the Conciergerie during the 
Reign of Terror) in smuggling through the barriers the charming 
but naughty works of MM. Pigault le Brun and Charles Paul de 
Kock! The hours, nay days, I have spent on bread-and-butter in 
the black-hole of the College Rabelais, through some traitor in the 
camp having denounced me to a pion or usher, as the caterer who 
had brought into the dormitory that rare contraband supper of 
Lyons sausages, gingerbread, cold boiled spinach, and cherry brandy. 
I-bore neither of my masters any malice on account of my suffer- 
ings. As a rule, boys do not bear malice: if they did, a school- 
master would be thrashed every day, for auld lang syne, by some 
grown-up pupil, maltreated in former days. 

Carabas had passed from the class of Rhetoric into that of Philo- 
sophy, when I was recalled to England. I heard that he went 
afterwards into the Polytechnic school, but left that splendid aca- 
demy without passing an examination for a commission; that he had 
studied some time in a seminary with the view of entering the 
Church, but in the nick of time had kept his pate untonsured and 
his conscience unshackled; that he had been an attaché to the 
French Embassy at St. Petersburg; that he had gone round the 
world on some scientific expedition organised by the government of 
his country; that he was working a sugar plantation in Havana ; 
that he had got up a pronunciamento in Nicaragua or Guatemala, 
had nearly been elected President of some distracted Republic, and 
had more nearly escaped being shot; and that he had taken a con- 
tract for supplying the Hawaian islands with seamless petticoats and 
boneless corsets. A Frenchman rarely strays beyond the limits of 
his own land; but when he does begin to wander he becomes as 
ubiquitous a traveller as Marco Polo or Tom Coriat. He is as rarely 
addicted to commercial pursuits ; but when he does take to trade 
he is as adventurous a merchant as Sindbad the Sailor or Dick Whit- 
tington. At last I heard that Carabas’ father—he was only a Count 
at College, when I fagged for him—was dead, and that he had suc- 
ceeded to a large estate and a large fortune in ready money. I 
like rich Frenchmen: as, indeed, I do wealthy Spaniards and Ita- 
lians. The Latin races, when they have plenty of money, are the 
most generous and open-handed of mankind. It is only when they 
are poor they are stingy and avaricious. A Spanish Don in Madrid 
is Harpagon; meet him in Cuba or Mexico, with plenty of sugar- 
cane pr tobacco on his hacienda, and he is Mecenas doubled with 
the Man of Ross. With Anglo-Saxons the case seems to be differ- 
ent. How many men I have known who, when they were in a 
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chronic state of bankruptcy, were the jolliest good fellows imagin- 
able, and were always ready to share their own or somebody else’s 
last shilling with you; but who, when they had come to be worth 
half a million of money, were as mean as Miser Elwes. 

I was thus very pleased when I found one morning at the office 
a prettily-glazed card, with a handsome coronet and ‘ Marquis de 
Carabas’ engraved upon it. Accompanying the pasteboard was an 
affectionate missive from the Marquis himself, telling me that he 
had called at least half-a-dozen times in the endeavour to see me; 
but that the office door-keeper had told him that I was in Egypt, or 
in Australia, or in Japan, que sais-je? nay, on one occasion, when 
pressed very hard by Carabas, had declared his belief that I was 
dead. Faithful creatures are the janitors at the lodges of news- 
paper offices, the stage-doors of theatres, and the portals of clubs ; 
and let us hope that the fibs they tell in the interest of their patrons 
who do not want to be disturbed will be forgiven them. Carabas 
concluded that he had abandoned the pursuit of his old friend in 
despair; but that I should be sure to find him any forenoon at the. 
Hotel de la Crapule, Soupemaigre-street, Soho. I laid down the 
letter with a sigh; and it was because I knew Soupemaigre-street so 
well that I uttered the suspiration. ‘ Poor fellow,’ I thought, ‘it’s 
all a hoax, then—that newspaper paragraph about his having come 
into the two millions of francs, and the vast estate in Languedoc. 
He’s as poor as a church mouse evidently; and I shall have to lend 
him a five-pound note. Well, he’d lend me more if he had it, ’m 
certain.’ So away I went to Soupemaigre-street. 

Do you know St. Paradox’s Church, Soho, Reverend Sanchez Es- 
cobar Whiffles, rector? Of course you do; and you have listened 
over and over again to the Rev. S. E. Whiffles’ edifying Broad- 
Church sermons (he used to quote Shelley and Tom Moore) in the 
days before he became such a bright and shining light among the 
Ritualists. He only quotes Bellarmine and St. Alfonso Liguori 
now, and wears a hair shirt, selon ce que l’on dit, under his M.B. 
waistcoat. St. Paradox’s is about the grimiest church in grimy 
Soho; and on one side of it is the :parish dead-house and Mrs. 
Spanker’s Morning Establishment for Young Ladies; and on the 
other, Dreibock’s German Gasthaus and Madame Boustefaille’s 
French Laundry. Well, in front of St. Paradox’s is a cab-stand, 
supplied at most times only with the most ramshackle old four- 
wheelers that ever smelt of mouldy straw. Everything in this locality 
is mouldy, and seems to have been purchased a bargain at Nature’s 
great second-hand furnishing warehouse. Over against the cab- 
stand is Soupemaigre-street — see, there is Monsieur Tonson, who 
used to live in Seven Dials, standing at the corner—and one of the 
dirtiest, most forlorn, most poverty-stricken houses in the street 
is the Hotel de la Crapule. It has no politics, unlike the majority 
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of hostelries in this district, which are either Legitimist, Orleanist, 
Bonapartist, or Communist in their landlordism, and attract cus- 
tomers of corresponding persuasions. The Hotel de la Crapule is 
simply French. The Germans doggedly refuse to enter it. Cata- 
gout, the landlord, declines to sell beer, for the good reason, in- 
deed, that he has a brother in France, a wine-merchant, who sends 
him over large consignments of perhaps the nastiest vin ordinaire 
that was ever brought from Catalonia to be forged into Bordeaux ; 
and Catagout’s Teutonic foes declare that his beefsteaks have an 
equine origin, that his rabbits are unmistakably feline, and that his 
made dishes are concocted from the remnants of English cookshop 
fare, purchased cheap, by contract. Since Gravelotte and Sedan 
the breach between Germania and Gallia in Soho has, of course, 
grown wider and deeper ; and if the vivacious Gaul met the solid 
Teuton in Catagout’s coffee-room, there would be ‘a fite,’ as Arte- 
mus Ward put it. As for the Italians and Spaniards, the Russians 
and the Hungarians — all these nationalities abound in this city of 
refuge —they shrug their shoulders when Catagout’s name is men- 
tioned, and observe simply that the man is a brigand, and his house 
an impossibility. The Poles alone consent to mingle with the 
French guests at La Crapule. They play at cards with them, and 
they win their money; for your Frenchman is at once the most 
inveterate and the unluckiest gamester in creation. He is always 
losing his temper, and tearing his hair, and cursing his stars; 
whereas the only way of learning how to win at play is to learn 
how to lose. I am inclined, however, to think that, on the whole, 
Catagout has been maligned; and I resolutely refuse to credit the 
report that he has been, these twenty-five years past, in the em- 
ploy of the French police as a confidential reporter on the acts and 
deeds of the ladies and gentlemen who frequent his house. Never 
mind what they are—bagmen, ballet-dancers, or bankers—nothing 
in the way of confidential information comes amiss to the Rue de 
Jérusalem, or wherever the head-quarters of Parisian espionage may 
have been set up since the Commune played Cratostratus, and 
burnt Dian’s Temple, in order to immortalise itself; burning off, at 
the same time, its nose, in order to be revenged on its face. Cata- 
gout a spy! Well, to be sure, he looks very like one. A swarthy 
little low-browed man, with a shock head of tufted black hair, and 
two inwardly oblique eyes, eternally trying to look at one another 
through the brick wall of a long hook nose. Catagout is the hus- 
band of Madame Boustefaille, the French washerwoman by St. Para- 
dox’s, yonder. Why does she not call herself Madame Catagout ? 
Mystery! but everything in this region is mysterious. Catagout’s 
son—a lanky, sallow good-for-nothing, with greasy black hair falling 
over his greasier coat-collar — hangs about the Oatsmarket billiard- 
rooms, or fuddles himself with absinthe at the refreshment-bars of 
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Laystall-square—that abomination of desolation. Catagout has two 
daughters.. The youngest is the favourite équestrienne and haute- 
école rider, Madame Zephirene Tripotin, of Sawderini’s Grand Royal 
Travelling Circus; the eldest keeps a splendid shop for the sale 
of eau-de-cologne, old point lace, Watteau fans, Dresden china, and 
Jouvin’s gloves, in Old Buck-street; and they do say that if you 
drop in quietly after midnight, and if you happen to be known to 
Madame Zénobie—that is Catagout’s eldest daughter—you may 
enjoy a comfortable game of French hazard in the back-parlour. 
Lord Callamain (when he was in his minority and in the Guards— 
he is Earl of Punterwood now, and a great authority on prison dis- 
cipline) lost four thousand pounds, I have heard, at La Zénobie’s 
one Sunday morning. “Twas Catagout from Soupemaigre - street 
who, with parental tenderness, kept bank for his daughter; and 
Viscount Callamain, irritated by repeated losses, and excited by too 
much sparkling Moselle, beat the banker badly. Che voleti? as 
his Majesty Victor Emmanuel is wont to observe when he is in a 
difficulty. Somebody must win the money of foolish young men; 
then why not worldlings who can pounce on the simpletons while 
they have any cash left of which to be fleeced? The Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Puntington, Chairman of the Bumbleshire Quarter 
Sessions, is all the better by this time for his little experiences, I 
have no doubt. He has seen the mysteries. So had the Prodigal 
Son, who perhaps turned bill-discounter in middle age, and pros- 
pered exceedingly. 

I found that dear old Carabas breakfasting in Catagout’s re- 
markably ill-favoured and worse odorous coffee-room; and it was 
with difficulty that he would accept my protestations that I had 
already partaken of my morning meal. Timeo Danaos. I knew the 
Catagoutian cuisine, and knew it too well. The Marquis was splen- 
didly attired, and—his hair and moustaches being carefully curled, 
scented, and dyed; he had always been a dandy, even in our school- 
boy days—looked radiant. He told me afterwards that his ward- 
robe, his linen excepted, always came from English fowrnisseurs. 
The coats of Smallpage, the boots of Runciman, the hats of Melton, 
the scarves of Ludlam: these were his only wear. He was break- 
fasting, nevertheless, at a rickety table, its fourth leg propped up 
by half a brick, and covered with a hideously dirty cloth. The 
room smelt of soup, but did not smell of soap. A snuffy old French- 
woman, with a bandana handkerchief twisted round her head, was 
lapping some café au lait at another table in a corner; and a very 
fat Frenchman, in striped-woollen trousers and a plaid-velvet waist- 
coat, was standing in front of the mantelpiece, smoking a big cigar 
which smelt horribly, and from time to time refreshing himself with 
a petit verre from a carafon of cognac on the mantelpiece. When 
a Frenchman does drink, which is but seldom, he takes his liquor 
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neat, and incessantly. I knew Carabas to be a gastronome of the 
first water; and innumerable are the artfully-constructed little 
dinners of which I have partaken at his expense at Bignon’s and 
the Trois Fréres. Thus you may imagine how shocked I was to 
find that his repast was nothing better than two eggs sur le plat, 
clumsily poached, and swimming in grease in what appeared to be 
an old tin saucepan-lid, wofully battered ; and a beefsteak, mani- 
festly fried, with sooty trimmings, and which was flat, and dog-eared 
and discoloured like an old Russian-leather pocket-book which had 
fallen under the grate. Stay; there were likewise some deplorably 
cooked potatoes, in a dish with three pieces broken out of the rim, 
and a dab of fromage de Brie, which scented the apartment as 
though some pig of anti-thermal prejudices had recently passed 
through it. A half-bottle of the celebrated Catagout vintage, which 
had come from Barcelona vid Bordeaux, flanked this Apician ban- 
quet ; the glasses were dull and cracked ; whole peppers, black and 
coarse, stood in a saucer; there was no salt-spoon; the mustard 
was in an egg-cup; a halfpenny box of lucifer-matches stood ready 
for the smoke which was to follow the déjeuner, and the entire ap- 
paratus was flanked by a torn copy of the Gauwlois, five days old, 
much smeared by mustard and scorched by cigar-tips. And this 
for a nobleman whose ancestors had been first-class passengers in 
Noah’s Ark—a nobleman with ten thousand a year, too; ten thou- 
sand pounds, not francs ! 

We embraced and gossiped, and agreed to go for a stroll in the 
Park; and as Carabas rose to depart he informed a dismal French 
waiter, pale, haggard, and unshorn, who looked very much as though 
he had been a journeyman waiter from Seven Dials, who had lingered 
long in captivity among Greek brigands, that he should not dine at 
the table d’héte that day. ‘Nor I either,’ I found myself mutter- 
ing sotto voce, ‘ifI knowit. He shall have at least one decent din- 
ner while he is in England, if I can help him to it.’ And I remem- 
bered the flesh-pots of the Egyptians at the Ozokerit Club, S.W., 
with pride and joy. Poor fellow! was he really in embarrassed 
circumstances? Appearances were certainly wofully in favour of 
such a conjecture. No; there was nothing of the kind the matter 
with him (I say ‘ the matter,’ since I consider poverty to be about 
the most agonising ailment, both in a bodily and a mental sense, 
which can afflict humanity. It is a mortal disease, too; and men 
die less from being hungry than from being poor). But Carabas 
talked to me of little else but his wealth, of his charming little hotel 
in the Avenue de l’Impératrice (fuit, eheu, fuit /), of his racing stud 
at Ecouen, and of the grand new chateau which he was building on 
the site of the gray old ruin, dating from the time of the Crusades 
which the Marquis his ancestor had left him in Languedoc. A 
French gentleman has little reverence for his ancestral home—when 
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he happens to possess one. Hewould call Knole or Alnwick une 
vieille maison ; and his idea of a chateau is a grand new gimcrack 
building of five stories high, in the approved Boulevard style, with 
Mansard windows, and a flowery iron railing, ornamented with gold 
all round. 

He paused for lack of breath while he enumerated his posses- 
sions ; and I took the liberty of asking him why the deuce he lived, 
when he came to town, in such a squalid quarter as Soho, and in such 
an abominable hole as the Hotel de la Crapule. With the inimit- 
able French smirk, and the unrivalled French shrug, he replied, 

‘ Que voulez-vous, mon cher? on est chez soi.’ 

‘ Chez vous !’ I repeated indignantly. ‘ You are a gentleman, and 
when you are at home you live like one. That gargote in which I 
found you’—we were old friends, and I could take liberties with him 
—‘is not fit for a washerwoman’s apprentice, or for a commercial 
traveller in the cough-lozenges line. Why don’t you go to the 
Clarendon, to Mivart’s, or to Long’s ?’ 

‘ Des tombeaux! quoi? —mausoleums, family vaults, Volney’s 
Ruins of Empires, my dear,’ he pleaded. ‘I care not for reigning 
grand-dukes or dethroned sovereigns, or Siamese ambassadors; and 
the American millionaire—he always goes to the family-vault hotel, 
because it is so dear—distresses me. I like to see life. Iam 
Ulysses. I have seen ruins and cities.’ Carabas was not vainer 
than most Frenchmen ; nay, I fancy that he was less conceited than 
are the majority of the race. 

‘ Well,’ I resumed, ‘ mettons que je n'ai rien dit. There’s the 
Charing-cross, the Langham, the Grosvenor. They’re cosmopolitan 
enough for you, aren’t they ?’ 

‘I detest the Grand Hotel,’ quoth Carabas. He spoke English 
very fluently: thus I need not imitate in French the diction of Mr. 
Alfred Wigan in the First Night. ‘I like not the Grand Stair- 
case, the Grand Waiter, and the Grand Boots. I like to be chez 
moi, et je trouve mon petit comfort dans le Soho.’ 

Dans le Soho! yes; and precisely as the Imaginary Carabas 
expressed it, there are thousands of French people, gentle and 
simple, who come to England every year, and find their petit com- 
fort in the Hotel de la Crapule, and in congenial holes and corners. 
You waste your time in arguing with them. Coming from abroad 
with a French travelling companion, I have sometimes coerced him 
in a friendly manner, when he arrived sleepy and scarcely conva- 
lescent from sea-sickness, and have carried him off, bag and baggage, 
to one of our new and palatial hotels. In vain! I could not run 
down to Manchester or Liverpool for a couple of days but that, re- 
turning, I found that my friend had disappeared ; and it might be 
reckoned upon with tolerable certainty that he would turn up again 
in Soupemaigre-street and at the Hotel de la Crapule. 
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The worst of it is that when, being abroad, you may happen to 
be introduced to an intelligent French gentleman, and you ask him 
whether he has ever been in England, he will reply, ‘ Mais cer- 
tainement, Monsieur; mais Londres! ah, qu'elle est triste cette 
enorme ville de fumée et de browillard. How I ennuyer myself 
there! What narrow dirty streets! What a population of canaille / 
How dear and bad the hotel! Powr apprendre a vivre, il faut habiter 
Paris.’ And if you pursue your investigations farther, it is ten to 
one you will discover that your intelligent acquaintance’s sojourn in 
Perfidious Albion, and in the metropolis thereof, was limited to three 
weeks, three-fourths of which he spent in Soupemaigre-street and in 
the Hotel de la Crapule. 

Half-a-dozen streets, differing very slightly from that surnamed 
of the Thin Soup, surround the centre of this dingy cobweb, Gren- 
ouille-square. There is Passepartout-place ; there are Epinard- 
street, Chauvesouris-street, Mauvaiselarge-street, Chinapan-court, 
and Bagne-buildings. A wonderful alien population do these streets 
harbour. The strangers within our gates in this district of Imagi- 
nary London may be divided into two grandly distinctive sections : 
the exiles and the voluntary denizens. First let us take a glance 
at the banished. They are, as I have already hinted, of every shade 
of politics ; and for their especial political benefit the newsvendors’ 
shops of the vicinity exhibit side by side with London Journals, 
Bow Bells, and Police News, copies of the Gaulois, the Figaro, 
and the Journal de Paris, together with clever, infamous caricatures 
for and against the Empire, the Orleans and the Thiers party, but, 
in the majority of instances, in favour of the Commune. This is but 
sensible, since there is a good deal of petroleum lying perdu about 
Grenouille-square. See, from that cookshop—I beg pardon, that 
café restawrant—in Passepartout-place, where he has just partaken 
of a frugal meal, consisting of two pennyworth of bouillon, half a 
lettuce, and a huge hunk of a specially light and sour bread manu- 
factured by the banished bakers of Soho—is Citizen Aristide Sangue- 
teau, ouvrier bronziste and ex-member of the Commuze de Paris. 
‘Death to tyrants!’ ‘ Execution of hostages!’ ‘ Abolition of capi- 
tal!’ ‘ Equal-distribution of property!’ are written plainly in the 
citizen’s face. Stay: something else is legible there—Short Com- 
mons. He has done a tolerable amount of mischief in his time, 
this red-hot patriot. He fought at the barricades in February and 
in June ’48, and in December ’51. He has grown gray in rebellion, 
and wrinkled in sedition; but it must be admitted that the citizen’s 
couch has not been altogether a bed of roses. Ila payé de sa per- 
sonne. He has been flung into Mazas, into the Conciergerie, into 
La Roquette—into fifty prisons. He got that halt in his gait 
through lying so many weeks, heavily fettered, in the hold of the 
transport in which he was conveyed from the convict prison at Tou- 
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lon to the convict settlement at Cayenne. He has toiled.in the 
chain-gang at Nouka Hiva. He had the fever in New Caledonia. He 
was half-killed under the stripes of the penal bastinado in an Alge- 
rian gaol. He got his rheumatism in a dungeon at Mont St. Michel. 
He has been wounded half-a-dozen times. That scar across his 
face was from a cut of a dragoon’s sabre; he lost two fingers of his 
left hand through a shot from a gendarme’s pistol. This is the 
man who has lain so long in the gyves, who has been delivered over 
to the tormentors so many, many times, merely because he had a 
craze in his head about Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and all that 
rubbish. His old father died broken-hearted not long since in the 
Hospital of Lariboisiére. One of his sisters is in Charenton, stark 
staring mad. Another—she was on the town, because she had not 
any bread—was tried lately before the Versailles Court-Martial as a 
pétroleuse. Aristide has a brother who is a prisoner on board a 
ponton at Brest. Is it very much to be wondered at that Citizen 
Sangueteau has got rather distraught as to his political convictions, 
and that when the last social upheaving in France took place, he 
should have come down in somewhat of a volcanic and red-hot-lava 
fashion upon society, as those of old did who came out of the tombs 
‘ exceeding fierce’? Well, he and his fellows played the very devil 
in Paris the other day; and Citizen Aristide was fortunate enough 
to escape by the skin of his teeth: else a very short shrift need he 
have expected from the Marquis de Gallifet and the Versailles 
troops. He is banished: as it would seem, hopelessly; and he is 
hungry; and likely to be so, I should say, for a very long time. 
There is not much work for bronze-workers in London. Don’t let 
us say anything more about this Citizen Sangueteau, swathed as he 
is in the very densest of clouds. Pass on; but perhaps you may 
be able to pity the man a little. He has had, and is having, rather 
a rough time of it. 

There are plenty of Polish exiles in Soupemaigre-street and its 
purlieus : the veterans of the ostracised colony dating from so far 
back as the rebellion of 1831; but their ranks are perpetually re- 
newed. Political discontent has been chronic in the fair land of 
Poland, since she has been trod by the hoof of the ruthless invader 
and might; and when there is not an insurrection in that unhappy 
country there is at least a conspiracy, so that the exile contingent 
in Soho seldom lacks recruits. The Sclavons bear their banishment 
with tolerable equanimity. They are a handy shifty race; they can 
generally speak half-a-dozen languages in addition to their own; 
and are generally ingenious enough to be able to pick up a decent 
livelihood. Many of their number keep shops; many of them make 
money. Moreover, they are a placable, easy-going race, and agree 
equally well with their German and their English neighbours in 
Soho. It is by no means an uncommon occurrence for Miss Smith, 
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the linendraper and hosier’s daughter of Soupemaigre-street, to be 
united in the bonds of matrimony to Stanislas Ladislas Czswjzkowski, 
so long a respected lodger in the top attic of her papa’s house, where 
he earned an honest living by carving fan-mounts. And, in most 
cases, @ very good husband does Stanislas Ladislas make to the fair 
English maiden of Soho. 

The Italian exiles, with the exception of séme inveterate Maz- 
zinians, or Garibaldians, too patriotic to live under the constitutional 
government of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, have happily disap- 
peared; and of German and Spanish exiles there are none at all. 
Still Soupemaigre-street and its surroundings contain a dense swarm 
of resident foreigners of almost every race under the sun, Jews ex- 
cepted. The Israelites shun Soupemaigre-street: there is nothing 
to be got out of it. Nobody wants to sell old clothes. They wear 
them. There is no use in establishing a ghetto within a ghetto, and 
the resident strangers are in the aggregate as sharp as Petticoat- 
lane and Holywell-street rolled into one. It is poverty—it is the 
long necessity for clutching at every morsel of bread which comes 
their way—that has made their wits so keen. When they cannot 
obtain sustenance from work done outside the limits of Soho, I 
fancy that, like the rats behind a well-stopped skirting-board, they 
must live upon one another. But they do live somehow, and pros- 
per—sometimes. 
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Havine an occasion of business with a country cousin, who had 
placed his family in lodgings near Merrion-square, I called at the 
street-door one morning, at an hour too early for ceremony. My 
knock was promptly answered by a rustic servant, who was also an 
importation from home, and who—knowing my intimacy with the 
household — ushered me, abruptly and -without notice, into the 
drawing-room. 

The sight which there met my eyes was striking and uncommon. 
Materfamilias, a portly dame, stood erect in a majestic attitude 
under the gas-lustre, curtseying and smiling graciously but gravely 
at one of her daughters. The stately condescension of her manner 
seemed a little exaggerated towards her own child, who on her part, 
however, seemed in no degree less ceremonious, but swept across 
the carpet, salaaming at every stride, and keeping her full front 
assiduously turned to the matron, just as the young May moon may 
be observed to envisage the full-blown orb of day. The evolution 
was one of some difficulty, for the fair damsel’s waist was encircled 
in an enormous counterpane, which trailed at great length along the 
floor. I would have fancied that she had been making an unwel- 
come visit to the kitchen, and that the cook, according to ancient 
usage, had surreptitiously fastened a ‘dishclout to her tail ;’ but 
the size and weight of this appendage forbade such a surmise; and, 
moreover, it was evident that she was not unconscious of the encum- 
brance, for whilst she moved, with her eyes still fixed deferentially 
upon the mistress of the ceremonies in the middle of the room, her 
right heel, ‘ insidiously aside,’ employed itself in kicking the quilt 
away to a respectful distance, lest, being twisted about her limbs, 
it might impede the freedom of their course. 

Another blooming creature, similarly equipped with what seemed 
an under-blanket, stood at the opposite end of the room near a win- 
dow, waiting apparently for her turn to take up the same ground ; 
and the younger olive-plants, raised upon chairs by the wall in mute 
admiration, contemplated the whole proceeding through mouths and 
eyes opened to the widest stretch of both. Having heard in my 
younger days of Catalani and her shawl-dance, it occurred to me 
that this might be a modern adaptation of that movement to an 
envelope of another and more familiar denomination. ‘ Who knows,’ 
quoth I wittily to myself, ‘ but they may be doing Sir Roger de 
Coverley in a new figure ?’ 
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So profoundly were the party absorbed in the ceremonial, that I 
was able to take in the whole of it before the charming Dorabella 
(we called her Dolly in Tipperary), finding her retreat cut short by 
a sudden collision with my shins, uttered a little shriek, and then, 
bursting into a wild fit of laughter, appealed by an eloquent glance 
to her mother to explain the situation. 

The matron did not accept the intrusion quite as pleasantly as 
her daughter. 

‘ Didn’t I tell you, Mick Rafferty,’ she said, turning wrathfully 
upon the page, ‘ that I wasn’t at home to gentlemen any day before 
three o’clock, and never to ladies, till you got orders to put on your 
button-jacket and wash your face ?’ 

The state of Mick’s complexion was certainly primd-facie evi- 
dence that he had not been authorised to admit a lady that morn- 
ing; and I am bound to record that it wanted a good hour and a 
half of the time appointed for the other sex. He pleaded, however, 
that there was ‘a differ between a gintleman and a neighbour ; and 
he thought Mr. Connor’ (that’s me) ‘ was free of the house and wel- 
come to run in and out at all hours,’ as he knew me to do at Castle 
Brody. 

‘It was my fault, my dear Mrs. Brody,’ I exclaimed, willing to 
excuse the stammering youth, notwithstanding the invidious dis- 
tinction he had drawn between me and a gentleman proper; ‘ I 
rushed past my old friend Mike, after my thoughtless fashion, with- 
out taking time to recollect that you are a town lady now. But as 
I am here, allow me to ask, what new kind of drill is this at which 
I find you employed ?’ 

Mrs. Brody was (and is, I am happy to say) a cheerful, good- 
tempered woman, with no light perception of the ridiculous; and 
her brow being quickly smoothed of the angry wrinkle which had 
contracted it, she too broke into a hearty laugh. 

‘ Why then, Rody Connor,’ she said, ‘ since you must know, I 
may as well tell you that the girls and myself are laid out to be 
presented at the Drawing-room to-morrow evening, and I am just 
putting them through their facings. This drill, as you say, is called 
kicking out the train.’ 

‘ Kicking out the train!’ I cried in my ignorance ; ‘ what, in 
the name of whatever is courtly, is that, Mrs. Brody ?’ 

' © You must understand,’ explained the matron, ‘that a lady has 
to appear in Dublin Castle the same as at the Queen’s Court, in 
full-dress, with as good as two yards of a tail dragging after her 
over the carpet, into the room where the Lady Lift’nant stands to 
receive her company. But, my dear, that’s not the worst of it. 
There is a circle, as they call it, in that room, only it is in the 
shape of a half-moon, drawn up on each side of her Ex-sellency, 
composed of the Lord Chancellor and his wife, the Primate and his 
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lady, Judges and judgesses to no end, my Lord Bishop this and my 
Lady Bishop that, with the Dean of St. Patrick’s, all the grandees 
and little-ees who have the privilege of the ongthree. There they 
stand one and all, winking and tittering among themselves, and 
staring at every young woman who passes in at one door and out of 
the other.’ 

‘A most trying ordeal,’ I remarked. ‘I wish my young friends 
here safely over it.’ 

‘ And what should hinder them, I’d like to know?’ replied the 
lady, bridling. ‘ They can do it as well as another, I suppose. What 
did they learn dancing and deportment for, if they’d be afraid to 
walk across the floor of the biggest room in Ireland ?’ 

‘ My life on Miss Dorabella, at all events,’ said I. ‘ After the 
stone wall she rode over at Coolairy, show me the bishop, or the 
bishop’s wife either, that can stop her.’ 

‘Ah, but this is another pace altogether, Mr. Connor,’ inter- 
_ jected the subject of my praise. ‘I’d sooner face the Pound at Bal- 
linasloe on Mad Bess than carry the two yards of muslin ma was 
telling you of out of that room.’ 

‘ Ay, that is the rub,’ pursued the matron ; ‘for when the gentle- 
man at the door has spread out your train for you at the end of his 
stick, making it as wide as a peacock’s tail, anybody might walk up 
to her Ex-sellency, or for that matter to her Majesty, with dignity 
and composure ; but to get out ofthat and vanish through the oppo- 
site door without once showing your back to the presence, or your 
profile to the circle, and at the same time not to tear off your skirt 
bodily, or else trip up your own heels—that is what I call the rub. 
It is not natural, but it must be done; like many other unnatural 
things that people must do, who are determined to take a lead in 
this world.’ 

‘I now understand,’ said I, ‘ why young ladies preparing for 
that presence must be instructed how to kick out their trains; and 
such was the exercise at which you were engaged when I so unsea- 
sonably broke in upon you.’ 

‘Yes, that was our mancuvre,’ said the stirring dame; ‘and 
now, with your leave, we will finish the lesson. You'll find Mr. 
Brody, if you want him, going through his sword-exercise in some 
of the passages below.’ 

Miss Leonora (vernacularly Nelly), whose turn had come, was 
tightening the blanket round her slender waist, when I was thus 
politely dismissed. Before my departure, however, it was gently 
signified that knowledge acquired by surprise, as I had obtained it, 
was not fairly current in society, and I had no difficulty in promis- 
ing an honourable reticence. From that day to this I have not 
made the affair a subject of private tattle or gossip. If I now relate 
it, it is in the performance of a public duty, to which considerations 
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of mere personal obligation must, of course, give way. In our new 
and improved morality, family secrets are not to stand in the way, 
when they can be brought out to the aid of a great policy; nor can 
Mrs. Brody complain of broken faith, if after an interval of a dozen 
years her daughter’s pas en arriére is drawn into the light to 
‘adorn a tale.’ 

The reader will not be sorry to hear that I have very lately seen 
the same young lady, nothing the worse for her Castle experience, 
but much more becomingly girdled with a neat white apron, out of 
which she and her two little girls were dispensing oats, with no 
sparing hands, to the poultry in the farmyard attached to her hus- 
band’s parsonage. When I hinted that I had once seen her dif- 
ferently accoutred, she laughed, and said: ‘ What a goose I was 
then, to be sure, to think that I was going to be a fine lady all at 
once, because nothing would satisfy poor dear mamma but that I 
must be brought out at Court !’ 

It was some time before I made out my friend Brody in an area 
beyond the kitchen. He was hastily unbuckling himself from a 
sword nearly four feet in length, with which he had been strutting 
and fretting his hour, to acquire the art of carrying such an append- 
age, so that it should not come between his legs before the vice- 
regal nobility. He also was rehearsing for the Drawing-room, and 
being a short fat man, and scant of breath, the exertion had 
brought a more than usual amount of redness into his face. His 
speech also was hurried and stammering, whilst he tried to laugh at 
himself—a most unsuccessful haw-haw, I must add—for playing 
the fool at his time of life. 

‘But you know, my friend,’ said he, ‘when the ladies take a 
thing into their heads there is no resisting them; and the mistress 
here will have it that the girls are nothing till they ‘‘ come out.” So 
we must leave our comfortable home, and pack ourselves into expen- 
sive lodgings in Dublin, that the world, seeing that they appear at 
the Cassle, may understand they are something.’ 

‘ And what do you expect them to gain by going to the Castle ?’ 
I took the liberty of asking. 

‘A bill for feathers and guippure, if you know what that is—I 
don’t—that would clothe the whole family decently for a twelve- 
month.’ 

‘ What !—no more than that ?’ 

‘ O, yes, a great deal more. There is the chance of making 
the acquaintance of half-a-dozen young swells, who will lounge all 
the morning on your sofas, eat your dinners and drink your wine ad 
libitum every evening if you ask them, and accompany the young 
ladies to theatres and concerts as often as you accommodate them 
with free tickets. In the rear of these advantages halts the forlorn 
hope of an astonishing or impossible marriage with a scion (the 
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French, with greater propriety, would style him a rejeton) of ‘‘ The 
Ten Thousand,” not worth a thousand brass farthings; and the 
connection is to counterbalance all the bother and expense of making 
your daughter and yourself the envy of the Barony of Eliogarty.’ 

‘If that be the value you set upon the speculation,’ I asked 
him, ‘ how is it that you take a personal share in it, tying yourself 
on to that toasting-iron and masquerading in point-lace, ruffles, and 
a silk cocked-hat? You must be aware that you look more of a 
gentleman—ay, and feel it too, from the crown of: your head to the 
sole of your foot—in your tweed jacket and clouted brodekins.’ 

‘ Wait till you are married, my fine fellow, and have a nursery 
full of girls. Then you will understand the reason why. Would 
you have me let them go to the Cassle by themselves? No; I 
must first go to the Levee to qualify myself for admission into better 
company, and then attend my wife and ‘‘ the Misses Brody” to the 
Drawing-room. I bless my stars the first part of the programme 
is past and gone; for I appeared at the Levee yesterday.’ 

‘ O, then,’ I said, ‘ yours was really that little round body which 
I saw in a covered car on Cork-hill, panting inside an over-tight 
doublet of brown poplin. You reminded me of a soldier-crab who 
has outgrown its shell, and strains every muscle to burst through it 
into the cool air and liberty.’ 

‘Upon my word, you are complimentary,’ replied Mr. Brody; 
‘but them was my feelings undoubtedly, however you managed to 
decipher them. An excruciating yoke it was, and most expensive. 
For though I did not go the length of buying a Court-dress out and 
out—which Heaven forbid !—the hire of one was equal to an entire 
shoot of broadcloth, which you could for ever after call your own. 
And when the clothes were hired, they were—as you sharply ob- 
served—too tight in every way for a man of my girth. I declare I 
felt like a lunatic in a strait-waistcoat all the time they were on 
my back, to say nothing of the continual dread of bursting out of 
them, which would, of course, have doubled the cost, to say nothing 
about the exposure.’ 

‘ Well,’ I remarked, ‘ that must have been distressing in itself, 
and adverse besides to the ease and freedom which are so essential 
to the proper carriage of a gentleman.’ 

‘Indeed and you may say that,’ answered Mr. Brody, ‘ whether 
you are in jest or not. Mighty awkward it was, I assure you. But 
what was all that to the trouble my nether garment was to me when 
my turn came to make a bow to the Lord Lift’nant !’ 

‘What !—you don’t say there was danger of a rent there also ?” 

‘ That same was on the cards,’ he continued. ‘It might; but 
it didn’t. Every other sense of danger, however, went clean out of 
my mind, in the confusion of the moment, when, bending forward 
to perform my obeisance, a glimpse of my lower members deprived 
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me of all recollection. In haste, whilst dressing, I had surveyed 
my figure superficially in the glass. It was nothing to boast of, 
that shadow of a ‘‘ bare forked animal,’’ which there confronted me. 
But I had no leisure to dwell on the reflection ; for Manus O’Brien, 
who was joined with me in the expense of the car, was singing out 
in the street, and bringing all the neighbours to the windows with 
his asseverations that ‘‘ the Voiceragal Coort was waitin’ for us.” 
Scarcely allowing myself time, therefore, to bring buckle and tongue 
together, I bounded into the vehicle, and what between Manus’s 
gabble and the novelty of the situation, I forgot, long before we 
passed the Cassle-gate, what manner of man I was. I hope there 
is no irreverence in the expression. No wonder afterwards if, in the 
flare and the excitement of the presence, the sight left my eyes at 
the second view of my infaryor man. A horrible fancy seized me 
that I had forgotten the most matarial covering of all, and come 
away in my drawers. ‘‘ Good gracious!”’ says I, ‘‘ what made me 
go laive mee throwsers beehind?” His Ex-sellency and suite in- 
dulged in an audible titter at this original remark. Small blame to 
them for that. I laughed myself afterwards till I cried again ; and 
the mistress had like to be choked with a spoonful of soup, when I 
told her of it at dinner. But the disthress at the moment was 
littherally inexpressible. How I did envy a major of Highlanders 
who was advancing towards the spot, which I made haste to evacu- 
ate !—how I envied his fillibeg !—and what would I not have given 
to be a parson, like Jemmy Martin our curate, who had just passed 
through the room, with his cossack so convaniently let down all 
round, that he was able to roll up his trowsers knickerbockerwise, 
and make believe that he wore shorts and knee-buckles.’ 

‘Ah! that is one of the many advantages enjoyed by the 
Church,’ I said ; ‘ but military men also are, in this matter as in 
most others, highly favoured beyond civilians. They find it easier 
and less costly than any other class to pay their court to the great, 
while their costume is incomparably more becoming.’ 

*O, yes,’ Mr. Brody answered, ‘I see that now. Indeed, I was 
made sensible of it yesterday, when young Cassidy from Ballina- 
muck, the brewer’s son, swaggered about like a field-marshal, and 
he only a full ensign in the Myo Maleetia. But if Mrs. B. insists 
on another saison at Court, I’ll manage to figure as a soldier my- 
self.’ 

‘Is it as a Light Bob you mean ?’ I saucily inquired. 

‘ That will depend upon the company, sir,’ my friend gravely 
answered, and in rather a severe tone of voice. ‘I may have a 
commission in the Ossory Rifles for asking, and that would entitle 
me to face the Queen’s representative in a tunic and continuations, 
like a Christian. But now I ask you, Rody Connor, as a friend, if 
a man’s wife wears the smallclothes at home, does that circumstance 
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give her a right to put her husband into such an apology for them 
as she sent me out with yesterday ?’ 

It is a delicate matter to tender an opinion, even when pressed 
to do so, on subjects matrimonial. I therefore dodged my friend’s 
question, and in a general way commended his idea of joining the 
defenders of his country, though it were for no better reason than 
that he might enjoy the privilege of wearing his trousers at the 
Cassle. As there is no competitive examination for the militia ser- 
vice, nor any impertinent inquiries about spelling to be satisfied at 
Chelsea, there seemed no doubt that his interest with the county 
authorities might easily procure for him such a distinction. 

M. P. 


NOT FOR LOVE 


Enprirs was fair indeed, and I was free ; 
But that which had been was not so to be— 
My heart awoke, and Edith smiled on me ; 
But not for love. 
‘In winter deep I dreamt of summer shine, 
And all my hopes were false as they were fine. 


And I was happy then as I might be. 
Warm spring had painted every field and tree ; 
And Edith sang sweet ditties unto me ; 

' But not for love. 
And I had looked upon her budded youth 
As on a book of innocence and truth. 


And knowing not of poison in the wine, 

I said, ‘And may I link my life with thine ?” 

She whispered, ‘ Yes,’ and placed her hand in mine ; 
But not for love. 

And I lay in a sweet swoon of delight, 

And thought it daytime in the depth of night. 


’Twas coming soon, too soon, when I should keep 
My days in darkness and my eyes from sleep ; 
When Edith, without sorrowing, should weep, 
And not for love. 
O that a maid should sigh upon her glove, 
And mimic fondness where there is no love ! 
GUY ROSLYN. 





BESSIE AND I 


IN TWO PARTS 


I. 


Ensoy’p your dinner, have you, my boy? Well, come, that’s jolly, you 
know, 

Though I wish that Bessie had been here too—she’s longing to see you so. 

Here, bring your chair to the fire, old man, and don’t be afraid o’ the wine; 

And we’ll have a quiet weed, if you like, and a chat on ‘ auld lang syne.’ 


So ’tis seven years since you went away, and I have been married five : 

What! you thought I ‘ hadn’t the cheek’ to propose to a girl? Why, 
man alive, 

’Tis the strangest, most delightful thing that ever happen’d, you see: 

T didn’t ‘pop the question’ at all. “Twas Bessie proposed to me! 


Here, Edie and Sid, you may run off now, and have a game o’ play; 

Come, you know what mamma was to bring you home, if you be good 
children to-day : 

Your uncle and I have a lot o’ things that we want to talk about ; 

And you shall come in again, my dears, when we’ve had our gossip out. 


And now for my tale, though I hardly know what Bessie would say if 
she knew— 

By Jove, how she’ll open her eyes when she comes to be introduced to you! 

As I told you, she’s spending the day with a friend—her cousin, by 
the bye— 

Who’s just been obeying the old command, to increase and multiply. 


Well, you know what our prospects were, old man—our mother’s, and 
Kate’ 8, and mine— 

When you bade us good- -bye to go to sea in the navy-doctoring line ; 

With the mother’s pension and jointure, you know, she was pretty well . 
off, and then 

We thought I was sure to make my mark, what with the bar and the pen. 


I remember how you laugh’d at my rhymes, you unbelieving Jew, 

And used to rout me out from my books to go and idle with you; 

But the mother and Kate believed in me, as our foolish woman-folks will, 

And Bessie dubb’d me her laureate, and knight of the gray oe 
Sxconp Series, Vou. X. F.S. Vou. XX. 
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You know what Bessie was as a child, in the dear old bygone days, 

With her big brown eyes and golden head and her pretty wilful ways ; 

How she plagued, and charm’d, and queen’d it o’er us youngsters oft 
and oft, © 

Yet what a dear little heart it was, how clinging, and tender, and soft! 


Her brother Willie and I were ‘old particulars,’ bear in mind, 

And the good old rector and his wife were always hearty and kind ; 

So that hardly a day would pass away but I found myself, you see, 

In the quaint old garden with Bessie and Will, and who so happy as we ? 


Heigho! they were pleasant times, old man,—fresh, and hopeful, and 
true, 

Ere the foot of Time had trampled and soil’d the sheen of life’s morn- 
ing dew! 

WhenI think ofthose garden walks and pranks what tender memories rise, 

With Bessie the centre figure of all, with her merry, mischievous eyes ! 


Well, I went to Heidelberg, as you know, to finish my school career, 
In that quaint old home of spectacled lore, meerschaums, and lager-beer ; 
And when I came back, my child-playmate had vanish’d, and in her place 
Was a fair girl-woman, shy and sweet, with a gentle, winsome face. 


And I loved her, I loved her—God knows how well !—from her first 
shy welcoming glance, 

With a passion as strong, and tender, and pure, as the love of old Ro- 
mance : 

And she ?—she was always pleasant and kind with the friend of her 
childhood gay, 

But whether my darling loved me or no was more than I could say. 


Willie and Kate were engaged, you know, and they’d look so conscious 
and shy, 

That we used to tease and banter them both, his sister Bessie and I; 

And when they’d begin to whisper and sigh, I couldn’t do less, you’ll own, 

Than draw sweet Bessie away with me, and leave the lovers alone. 


We were out in the fields one summer’s eve—how well I remember it 
still !— 

And somehow we two had wander’d away from love-lorn Katie and Will, 

Till we came in the dusk to the lone black mere, where the aspen 
branches wave, 


And she coax’d me to tell her its legend grim of a love beyond the grave. 


Then I look’d down into her soft brown eyes, with their witching and 


lustrous spell, 
And I whisper’d, ‘ Dear, I’ve another tale that I should like to tell!’ 
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- When we heard a merry shout from behind, and up came Willie and 
Kate, 

And the loving words died out on my lips, and I knew my story must 
wait. 


But she seem’d from that very time to grow more shy and distant, you 
see : 

I never could meet her out alone, or tempt her to walk with me; 

And when I tried to draw her aside to whisper a loving word 

She’d flush and tremble, and flutter away, like a pretty frighten’ d bird. 


I saw she shunn’d me, and said to myself, with a proud and passionate 
throe, 

‘She loves me not, and would spare us both the pain of telling me so ; 

And I'd rather, God knows, that my heart should break, in its silence 
bitter and drear, 

Than I’d pester a woman with whispers and vows that she doesn’t care 
to hear !’ 


So I put away all my hopes of love, and settled gloomily down 

To the dreary study of the law, in my chambers up in town: 

I left the lover’s tender réle for the sterner Roman’s part, 

And thought to live my passion down, and root it out of my heart. 


But in vain, in vain; for while my eyes were bent on the musty page 

My truant thoughts would wander away to the pleasant parsonage, 

And in fancy I’d see her winsome face—too winsome and fair to tell— 

With the soft, shy look in her lustrous eyes that I knew too well, too 
well ! 


Yet I kept to my work with a dogged heart that naught could conquer 
or tame ; 

‘ Since love is denied me,’ I bitterly said, ‘I'll make myself a name.’ 

I was up with the first faint streak of dawn, with pallid and haggard looks, 

And midnight found me with aching head still bending over my books. 


And you know the end !—how a mist would clog my bloodshot waking 
eyes, 

And circles quiver about the lights in dazzling rainbow dyes : 

Then a strange dim blur of letters and lines, and then—all darkness: 
there ! 

And a poor blind man upon his knees, in an agony of prayer. 


O Jack, dear brother! ’twas hard—’twas hard! so young in sorrow and 
strife, 
To be left a sightless burden, old man, for all my useless life ! 
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Never to see the sun or the flowers, nor the starry heavens above, 
Nor look in the dear home-faces again, so full of pity and love! 


I know that Katie wrote to you, lad; but she couldn’t tell, dear heart, 

Of her soothing words, and patient help, and tender sisterly part ; 

Nor how the dear old mother would say, while her pitying tears would 
fall, 

‘ Poor boy, his home must be always here: there’s more than enough 
for all!’ 


But I must be a burden on them, I knew, as I bitterly felt at times, 
And by and by I took again to weaving stories and rhymes ; 

And Katie would write them out for me, and somehow they seem’d to 
, ‘ take,’ 
For I did my poor best, Heaven knows, for hers and the mother’s sake. 


And quiet and peace at last came down, in gracious answer to prayer ; 

The chastening Hand that had dealt the blow help’d the mourner to 
bear ; 

And I came to think, with a heart resign’d, of even the brief love-dream 

That had brighten’d and blighted my bygone life with its fickle and 
fleeting gleam. 


I seldom saw her—Bessie, I mean—for the wound would rankle still, 
But I'd hear of her almost every day from either Katie or Will; 

And when they talk’d of a legacy that had left her rich, you know, 
My broken prayers went up to God for her happiness below. 


But it chanced, as I sat and brooded alone, one summer’s afternoon— 

By the pleasant warmth and the scent o’ the flowers I knew it was ‘ leafy 
June’— 

Kate came and coax’d me to take her arm, and walk out with her, to call 

At the rectory-house, or our friends would think I’d quite forgotten 
them all. 


And Bessie was there! I could not see her winsome, welcoming face, 

But the very sense of her presence seem’d to glorify the place ; 

And I trembled and flush’d in the foolish way that lovers understand, 

At the gentle sound of her pitying voice, and the touch of her dainty 
hand! 


We sat in the quaint oak parlour—ah, how well I knew it of old !— 

And the good old rector prosed away about his church and his fold, 

The parish schools, and the state of the roads, and the probable price 
of hay, 

Till Bessie at last jump’d up from her chair, in her old impulsive way. 
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* Come, who’s for my summer-house ?’ she said; ‘ for it is so hot in 
here ! ’ 

What! none of you speak? Then Charlie here shall be my cavalier. 

Mamma dear, where is that magazine? O, here it is, I see: 

I want to read him the poem, you know, that so delighted me!’ 


Then she took my arm and led me out, with a tender sisterly care, 

To the dear old garden, so dark to me, to her so blooming and fair, 

Till we came to the arbour, the scene of some of my happiest hours 0’ 
life, 

Ere I’d put from my heart its crowning hope of calling her my wife. 


*Twas Tennyson’s last new poem she read, and it may have been. very 
fine, 

But somehow her sweet voice trembled so much, I could hardly follow 
a line ; 

And at last she gave it up with a sigh, and laid the book away. 

‘I think it must be the heat,’ she said, ‘ but I cannot read to-day !’ 


Then there came a pause—a dreamy pause—when in fancy I could see 
The fair flush’d face of the gentle friend so full of pity for me: 

Then she laid her dainty hand on mine—her hand that trembled so! 
And the tears were in her tender voice as she whisper’d soft and low: 


‘Charlie, we two are such old, old friends, that you mustn’t think me 
bold 

If I ask you to tell me a secret that else would ever be untold! 

—What was it you wanted to say to me that evening by the mere ? 

Come, I’m sure you'll tell me, won’t you, now? for I should so like to 
hear ! 


What! you dare not tell me, you say !—ah, well, I think I can guess !— 

And, Charlie dear, I’m sure you know my answer would have been ‘‘ Yes!” 

You know I loved you, without the need of either promise or vow ; 

And yet—how cruel! how cruel!—you thought I should turn away 
from you now / 


Now, when your poor dark life has need of a tender and trusty guide ; 
Now, when I’m prouder of your love than of aught in the world beside : 
And did you think that this was the time I should choose to coldly part? 
Ah, ’tis little indeed you men can know of the depths of a woman’s heart! 


Charlie, don’t think me unwomanly, dear—unwomanly and weak— 
Because I give a voice to the love I know you would never speak ! 
*Tis better so than that both our lives should be forlorn and lone ; 

And so,— if you care to have me, dear,—you may take me for your own!’ 
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What need to tell of my answer, Jack,—of my heart’s ecstatic bliss,— 

As my lips sought hers, and we seal’d our love with a first warm pas- 
sionate kiss ? 

While my silent thanks went up to God on the Jacob’s Ladder of 
prayer,— 

The God who had brighten’d my life with a joy that seem’d too great 
to bear! 


II. 


AND so we were married—Bessie and I—and every hour of my life 
I'd cause to bless the happy day that brought me my darling wife : 
Such a true and tender helpmeet, she—-so patient, and ready, and kind, 
She almost made me think at times twas a blessing to be blind! 


She came with gold in her hand, sweet wife; but God knows that, far 
above 

The home and the wealth she brought, I prized the richer wealth of 
her love ; : 

And she tried to persuade me that I help’d to pay our way, you see, 

By the stories and rhymings, grave and gay, she loved to scribble for 
me. 


And children were born to us,—first, a girl, who’d her mother’s eyes, 
they said : 

*Twas then that I wept my saddest tears since Bessie and I were wed; 

For when they laid the wee mite in my arms, and spoke of its baby 
grace, 

I felt it hard I should never look in my little darling’s face ; 


That I never in all the years to come her gentle face should see, 
Ne’er look in her laughing baby eyes as I danced her on my knee ; 
Nor mark, as the happy years roll’d on, each varying change and mood,— 
The baby pranks, and the childish grace, and the blush of maidenhood. 


Then our boy was born, and my life stood still, with a sudden horror 
and fright !— 

O Jack, old man, shall I ever forget that trying awesome night, 

When I paced this room here, through and through, with a groping, 
helpless dread, 

While my darling’s precious life up-stairs was hanging on a thread ? 


But God heard my prayers—the blind man’s prayers—and spared her 
to me, my sweet, 

And our home grew merry with cradle songs and the patter of little feet ; 

With the patter of little baby feet, that would toddle up to my chair, 

To lay a little soft head on my knee, that loved to nestle there. 
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So the years pass’d on, and even life now often seem’d hard to me; . 

But when I sat in the eventide, with my little ones on my knee, 

While Bessie would sing us some quaint old song of love or of doughty 
deed, 

I'd think how good and pleasant it was to the life I had thought to lead. 


Let’s see, ’tis a twelvemonth ago since first I noticed, with strange 
surprise, 

That the darkness seem’d to grow lighter like at times to my poor 
blind eyes, 

And a yearning, passionate, trembling hope crept into my heart and 
brain ; 

But never a word I said to the wife, lest my thoughts should be false 
and vain : 


Never a word I said to my love, lest her heart should be overcast, 
To know I had cherish’d a hope like this, to find it a myth at last ; 
But I quietly told my story to Will, as we saunter’d up and down 
The garden, and we two thought of a plan for getting me up to town. 


Then I spoke to the wife of a book I'd plann’d, that I fancied would 
answer well, 

But I wanted some talk with a firm in town, to see if they thought 
*twould sell ; 

And Willie had promised to go with me and see me.through it, I said, 

ForI knew that she couldn’t leave the bairns, or I'd like her to go instead. 


She tried to persuade me from it at first, and dolefully prophesied 
All sorts of accidents and mishaps, and then she pleaded and tried 
To get me to take her with us too; but at last we settled it right, 
And Willie was pledged again and again not to trust me out of his sight. 


So we went to town for a week or so, and you'll easily understand 

My fluttering hopes, and doubts, and fears, now the test was near at 
hand : 

Enough, that one wondrous day, Saul-like, the scales dropp’d off from 
my sight, 

And I fainted in Willie’s brotherly arms, in a sudden burst o’ light ! 


I was dazed and giddy-like for a while, but I soon got round again ; 
And O, the grateful, passionate joy that throbb’d in my every vein! 
Dear God, what a happy world it was—how winsome and fair to see !— 
The very stones of the London streets seem’d beautiful to me! 


And deep, deep down in my heart of hearts there nestled this crowning 
bliss : 
‘O, what will she feel, my Bessie, my love, when she comes to hear of this ? 
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O the tears of joy, O the clasping arms, O the bonnie head on my breast, 
When I come to tell her the glorious news, my beautiful, my best !’ 


We sat far into that happy night, I and dear old Will— 

Ah, the rose-like spell of those rich deep hours is.a fragrant memory 
still !— 

And we talk’d of the dear ones down at home, and the story we had 
to tell, 

And the wondrous love of the-Master above, who ‘ doeth all things well.’ 


We spoke of Bessie again and again, and always with moisten’d eyes, 

And we felt ’twould be best to spare my love too sudden a glad sur- 
prise ; 

So I was to keep on my old blue ‘ specs’ by way of a loving ruse, 

And to patiently bide the fitting time for gently breaking the news. 


You-can easily guess what my feelings were when I got back home at 
last ; 

And how, as I trod on the threshold here, my heart beat thick and fast ; 

And how I had nearly told her all in a burst o’ passionate bliss, 

As my darling flew to welcome me home with a loving clasp and kiss. 


Dear heart, ’twas the same sweet bonnie face, nay bonnier than before, 

With the old soft charm in the lustrous eyes that had won my heart 
of yore ! 

Sweet eyes, that were moist with tender tears, that it went to my heart 
to see: 

God knows that I never knew till then the depths of her love for me! 


She put my hat and my stick away, and with tender and wifely care 

Led me, who seem’d so helpless and dark, to my old accustom’d chair ; 

And there she left me a minute or so, with a kiss and a gentle word, 

While she ran to bring the children down; and my heart was strangely 
stirr’d 

As I look’d about at the pleasant room, and out on the garden view, 

That all seem’d so familiarly strange, so old, and yet so new; 

And I dropp’d back into my chair once more, with a longing akin to 
pain, 

As I heard the children come skurrying down to welcome me home again. 


U Jack, there are times and feelings, old man, that language can never 
paint ; 

And words, when I speak of that crowning scene, seem weak, and feeble, 
and faint,— 

Feeble indeed to show one tithe of my bosom’s passionate swell ; 

But I daresay you can picture it all far better than words could tell. 
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I could scarcely see them at first for the tears that dimm’d my yearning 
sight, 

As they ran to meet me, with eager joy, my younglings bonnie and bright ; 

And then they clamber’d up on my knees, with merry welcoming cries, 

And I look’d for the first time in my life in my little darlings’ eyes ! 


And what did I see? <A wee girl-face, bright, and eager, and fair, 
With her mother’s lips, and lustrous eyes, and ripple of golden hair, 
And a darling rogue of a baby-boy with merry black eyes; and, ah, 
They both were pleading with lips and eyes for ‘ A story, a story, papa!’ 


‘ What sort of a story, my dears?’ I said; ‘a fairy story, eh? 

Well, come, as you’ve been good children, I hear, I must humour you 
to-day : 

Once on a time, in a beautiful wood there lived a fairy, you know ; 

I couldn’t tell you the year, of course, but ’tis ever so long ago. 


And all the people they loved her so, this fairy in the wood, 

For she never was cross and proud, my dears, but kind, and gentle, 
and good ; 

And she always was happiest when she’d made some neighbour happy 
and bright— 

Unlike some little children I know, who tease, and quarrel, and fight ! 


Not you, my dear? Why, of course not, child! Did you fancy I 
should suppose 

That Edie and Sid would ever do such naughty things as those ? 

*Tis only bad little boys and girls that plague, and quarrel, and shout ; 

But now for this beautiful fairy, dears, I was telling you about. 


What was she like? Why, Edie child, what a little plague you are! 
Well, I fancy—I only fancy, you kaow—she was something like mamma: 
She’d nice brown eyes, and—let me think—yes, beautiful golden hair ; 
And her face was quite a treat to see, it look’d so pleasant and fair. 


Now in this wood a hermit dwelt, in a cottage lone and poor ; 

He was blind, like poor papa, my dears, and his heart was heavy and 
sore, 

Till the fairy found him out one day, as he sat in his lonely cot, 

And thought, ‘Poor man, I must do my best to brighten and cheer his 
lot!’ 


So she’d come and chat, and tell him the news, till he grew quite merry 
and bright, 

And she gave him all that she could—food, gold, and everything but 
sight ; 
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And she brought little children to play with him—such nice little chil- 


dren, miss— 
And he’d hear their prattle and tell them tales, and pull their ears— 
like this ! 


Well, the fairy had a brother, my dears, who was quite a giant, tis said, 
And could do, O my, such wonderful things when he took it into his head ; 
And when his fairy sister was out on an errand of good one day, 
He went alone to the blind man’s hut, and gently led him away. 


He led him away to a secret cave, where a mighty genii dwells, 

And with curious bottles, and drugs, and books, works wonderful cures 
and spells ; 

And he touch’d the man with his magic wand on his poor, dark, sight- 
less eyes, 

And he saw—O the joy !—he saw again the beautiful fields and skies ! 


He was cured, my dears—he was blind no more; and he thought, with 
a happy smile, ‘ 

“*T won’t let her know it all at once, but keep it secret awhile ;”’ 

For the dearest thought of his heart was this, ‘‘ How glad the fairy 
will be, 

And what fun I shall have with the children now when they come to 
play with me!” 


Well, he found the fairy waiting at home, and she started up from her 
chair, 

With her face all flush’d and eager-like, as mamma’s is over there ; 

And she press’d her hands, as mamma does now, to her throbbing 
brow, just here— 

Why, Bessie, my darling, what is it now? how you frighten a fellow, 
dear !’ 


For, ah, she had read my story right, and was sobbing on my breast, 

With her arms about the children and me, my fairy bonnie and blest ; 

And I clasp’d her to my heart of hearts, while my brimming eyes 
o’erran— 

The truest helpmeet, the sweetest wife, God ever gave to man! 


I told her all as she lay on my breast, hand lovingly clasp’d in hand, 
And then the dear children had to be kiss’d, and made to understand ; 
And I had to tell who Edie was like, with her mother’s eyes, dear heart, 
And whether little Syddie was not my very counterpart ! 


And of course I had to be taken out around our little demesne, 
Where all its beauties were pointed out and admired again and again ; 
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And then, in the midst of a merry laugh or a lightly-utter’d jest, 
Poor Bessie would quite break down again, and be weeping on my breast ! 


Talk of the—hem! why there she is !—that’s her knock, as sure as a 
gun ! : 
Now you take your cue from me, old man, and I'll show you a little fun : 
‘ Bessie, my dear, this gentleman here is a very old friend of mine— 
Mr. Smith, Mrs. C.; Mrs. C., Mr. Smith—in the briefless-barrister line! 


Ha, ha! why, where is your memory, dear? As the singers say, ‘‘ Try 
back.” 

. Have you quite forgotten our old playmate, the illustrious Dr. Jack ? 

Hullo! what now? Well, upon my word, this really is a surprise !— 

Kissing another fellow, by Jove, under my very eyes ! 


Only look at her now, old man—there’s a picture for you, eh ? 

Why, she’s getting younger, and rosier, and handsomer every day! 

Come, get us some tea, there’s a dear good girl, and don’t stand laugh- 
ing there, 

And we'll make it a jolly meeting to-night, with Dr. Jack in the chair!’ 


EDWIN COLLER. 








COLLEGE SCOUTS 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES 


How vast is the difference between the present position of an Oxford 
scout and that which the members of that ‘ profession’ occupied even 
as little as twenty—much more two hundred—years ago! I cannot 
say exactly what the habits, perquisites, pay, and private feelings 
of my predecessors were as long ago as the last-named interval, 
but I strongly suspect that they were far from enjoying anything 
like the good places which old fellows like myself can recollect as 
our once valued possession, and our now (alas!) departed glory. 
Probably the artist—I think Mr. Cuthbert Bede—was not far from 
the truth, who sketched an imaginary dialogue between an under- 
graduate and his servant of that period as follows : 

‘The pasty which your honour left part of at breakfast, I will 
serve up an your honour pleaseth at supper-time.’ 

‘I thank thee, Peter, it pleaseth me hugely.’ 

All that kind of thing had disappeared when I entered on my 
duties—and privileges—first as scout’s boy, afterwards, a few years 
later, as dignified with the title of scout in Durham College, Ox- 
ford. I was the son ofa scout, and my father, also the son of a 
scout, had been as long familiar with the walls of Durham College, 
and the portraits of the worthies which adorned its hall, as the 
warden himself. In fact, as with the Egyptians in Herodotus, of 
whom I have heard my masters speak, among whom a cook brought 
up his son to be a cook, a fisherman to be a fisherman, and so on, 
the scouts had for generations in Oxford brought up their sons to 
what they instinctively found to be an easy way of earning a liveli- 
hood, that was becoming yearly more profitable, although I'll take 
very good care I don’t bring up any son of mine to the noble pro- 
fession. But my family had been for generations scouts of Durham 
College, Oxford, and in my early days there can be no doubt that 
my father was quite right to bring me up to his own line of busi- 
ness. Common-room man, porter, manciple indeed! Call it pro- 
motion to be put into any of those places? I always found that 
those worthies thought a good deal of themselves, and were rather 
given to look down upon us scouts as inferior beings. We could 
slap our pockets, and pocket with a good grace whatever little 
affronts might come from such a quarter. As to the cooks, their 
perquisites and profits were not to be looked down upon; but we 
could only envy them, as their education was of a totally different 
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kind from ours; and whereas our profits came principally from 
leavings and other little matters, which came under the general 
name of ‘ perquisites,’ theirs came from sources to which I can only 
look up with respectful admiration. That their places were for the 
most part really worth having, is shown by such facts as the follow- 
ing. Our cook had come to us from a larger college, in which he 
had held that much-envied situation with both profit and approba- 
tion for some years past; but on their proposal to put him on a 
fixed salary of 300/. a year with no profits and pickings, he offered 
himself and his services to our fellows directly he heard that old 
Higgs had retired into private life. They knew, from frequent visits 
to the high table at the college he was then serving, that he could 
send up as good a dinner as any cook in the university; that he 
could scallop oysters to perfection ; that he knew to a turn when a 
wild-duck was done ; and that no one could come near him in grill- 
ing a blade-bone or a turkey’s drumstick. We thought in those 
good old days no little about such qualifications for the office of 
cook, and scarcely less as to social qualities and general ability to 
be useful and pleasant in elections to our fellowships. On one occa- 
sion when a fellowship was thrown open, there being no candidate 
in our own college qualified according to the statutes (which had not 
then been knocked on the head by any University Commission), 
Watkins of St. Botolph’s came in for it. Down went old Davison, 
our senior fellow, to St. Botolph’s to make inquiries about him, 
just when he knew that a lot of the St. Botolph’s fellows would be 
in the common-room looking at the morning papers. ‘ Watkins 
fit for it ?? was the surprised question of the assembly—they always 
prided themselves on being rather intellectual at St. Botolph’s, 
though in reality they liked good living with its et ceteras as well as 
any senior men in the university—‘ why, of course he is. Didn’t 
he take a first-class?’ ‘Perhaps so,’ was the cool reply of the im- 
perturbable old Davison ; ‘ but at Durham we don’t want merely a 
first-class man. We want at Durham a man who can make him- 
self useful at dinner and agreeable after dinner. Now, can Watkins 
carve a goose and play a rubber?’ And on a proper voucher for 
these two qualifications, which, with all their intellectuality, the St. 
Botolph’s men didn’t undervalue any more than did we at Durham, 
Davison snuffled out suo more (I’ve picked up some Latin too), 
‘Well, then, good-morning ; as he took a first-class into the bar- 
gain, I think I shall vote for him.’ Watkins got the fellowship. 
Davison was a character in his way, as perhaps you’ve found out 
from the above. On another occasion of a college election—not 
that he despised ability, though he hated priggishness—he said, in 
reference to a new light of the school of ‘ advanced thinkers,’ ‘ I'd 
as soon vote for my walking-stick as for one of your intellectuals.’ 
All this may appear to be a digression, but it is not so. I wish 
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to show the principle on which appointments to office were made in 
our college. They were always made in reference to certain special 
qualifications. I, for instance, should certainly not have got my 
place merely because I was my father’s son—and that fact did tell 
in my appointment—had I not possessed other special recommenda- 
tions. But when I entered on the scene of college life, my father was 
growing old, and as old Davison found that I had -taken kindly to 
some special avocations for which he had always been noted, Davi- 
son made a point of getting me appointed my father’s permanent 
deputy when he became past actual work, and his successor when 
he died. Not but what my father would often willingly come up 
to the old place, after he had given up work, to help me; that is to 
say, to take the direction of everything upon himself, if I had a 
breakfast party on, or a luncheon, or a supper, especially if the 
entertainer was old Davison, for he and my father were mutually 
favourites of each other. The said Mr. Davison used to declare 
that my father could brew better cup, flip, bishop, punch, and drinks 
generally, whether festive or cooling, than any common-rocm man in 
Oxford; and he was not far wrong either. And accordingly he gene- 
rally preferred the beverage of my father in these matters to any 
that our common-room could send out. And it was my proficiency 
in these matters, joined of course to unimpeachable honesty and 
unassailable respectability, that secured me his patronage. Honesty 
and respectability, indeed !—and in a scout ?—I hear some wise- 
acre say. Yes, most certainly. Let me tell you that most of us 
bring up our families as respectably, and with as much regard to 
truth and honesty, as any of our betters. As to honesty, of course 
there are those who call it dishonest to take any perquisite what- 
ever, however usual or allowable ; but any master of the most ordi- 
nary liberality would never blame his servant or consider him grasp- 
ing for taking his fair, customary, and recognised perquisites. I 
am sure, for instance, that neither my father nor myself would ever 
have dreamed of appropriating an uncut pigeon-pie after a breakfast 
party, unless our master had said we might take it, as a generous 
master would not unfrequently do, on finding that we kept an eye 
open to his interest as well as our own. And we never thought of 
touching the remains of a breakfast commons of bread, which, with 
a commons of cheese and a radish or two or a little water-cress, 
would make a good lunch for many of our masters, without any un- 
necessary increase of bread batells. It’s quite as much by little 
things of this kind that batell bills run high as by any actual extra- 
vagance. And if we treat our masters in this sort of way, it’s won- 
derful to see the sort of friendly feeling that springs up between us 
and them; and then who is it that they inquire for first of all, years 
afterwards, when they come up to the old place? Why, the Edward 
Miller, or John Harris, or William Peasley, or Ted Vickers, who 
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used to wait on them when they were undergraduates, to be sure. 
I know I felt very proud one day, when three of my old masters 
walked into college in the middle of the Long and batelled for some 
lunch in their own names, that I was able to offer them a bottle of 
claret to drink my health in, as I waited on them. And they were 
not ashamed to take it either, for they knew I meant it and was 
glad to give it them. Of course there are bad as well as good ser- 
vants, and I’ve known some cool and shameful things done by them. 
I remember a servant one day—I’ll call him James—whom his 
master caught doing an outrageous thing. His master came in one 
day from afternoon chapel a little earlier than James expected, and 
found James just putting away his decanters in the cheffoniere, hav- 
ing poured out for himself a glass of port and a glass of sherry, 
which were standing on the table. On being asked what he meant 
by it, he very coolly said, ‘ Why, the fect is, sir, that I felt rather 
sick, sir, and—I meant to have told you of it, sir—but I took the 
liberty of taking a glass of your wine, sir.’ Very likely he meant 
to have told his master, ‘ over one of my shoulders, and I won’t say 
which,’ as Miss Moucher says; and the said master, with the re- 
mark that, if he felt sick, a mixture of port and sherry was hardly 
likely to do him good, let him carry off the two glasses of wine, like 
a good-natured fool as he was. And I also knew a scout in St. 
Boniface whom his master, a fellow of the college, coming up one 
day unexpectedly in the middle of the Long, found entertaining a 
party of friends in his room. And one day the afore-mentioned 
James, of happy memory, had the coolness to lend the room of one 
of his masters, an M.A., during his temporary absence, to an under- 
graduate for a supper-party on a Saturday night during full term. 
The non-academical reader may not at first see the full beauty of 
this proceeding. James foresaw that there would probably be a lit- 
tle noisy singing, which might excite the notice of the warden or one 
of the tutors, but which, whatever remark it might occasion, would 
at least, as coming from the rooms of an M.A., not be liable to inter- 
ruption. For this little escapade, however, James happily got the 
‘ precious good wigging’ that he deserved. His master—the same, 
by the bye, whose wine he had so calmly appropriated—good-natured 
as he was, was no fool, and on returning from his country duty on 
the Monday, soon detected signs of the festivity, which all James’s’ 
sharpness had been unable to remove, especially in a smell of tobacco- 
smoke, which, smoker as he was, he could not fail to detect to a 
very unusual extent. On inquiry, James acknowledged that he had 
ventured to lend the room for the purpose he had mentioned ; and 
on finding himself fairly in the wrong box, thought he had better eat 
humble pie with an appetite, and, apologising very submissively, 
hoped that the matter would go no farther, as he was afraid that if 
the warden came to hear of it, he would lose his place; a result 
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which, to say the least, was not unlikely, for more than one complaint 
about James had gone up to the warden. One of James’s masters on 
a certain occasion inflicted condign punishment on him. _ One day, 
when he had been more than usually provoking by his inattention and 
carelessness, one of the junior fellows, to quote James’s own words, 
‘ actually took me up, sir, by the collar of my coat, sir, and shook 
me, sir,’ as he touchingly complained to one of his other masters, 
who, sympathising with the aggressor somewhat more than the vic- 
tim, replied, to his discomfiture, ‘ And serve you right too.’ And 
one more instance yet occurs to my mind of a still stronger measure 
taken by an undergraduate. Joe Stratton, the undergraduate in 
question, who was a general favourite, and usually as good-tempered 
a fellow as need be, one day fairly lost his temper with a blunder- 
headed fellow, who very much wanted what he then got, and having 
given vent to his feelings to the extent referred to, thought he had 
better see if he could not make a friend of Davison, and went to him 
open-mouthed, with ‘ Please, sir, I’ve come to say that I’ve been 
beating Meadows.’ ‘ Well, Mr. Stratton,’ said Davison, ‘I don’t 
for an instant deny that Meadows richly deserved it, and I don’t doubt 
that you’ve done him a great deal of good; but it’s a rash thing 
for you to have done, and I advise you to say nothing more about it 
to any one; if you don’t, I sha’n’t; and I only hope it won’t come 
to the warden’s ears.’ But I’ve reason to think that Davison was 
so delighted with the occurrence that he told it in the common-room 
that same evening, to the no small delight of his brother fellows, 
who were all perfectly familiar with the peccadilloes of Mr. Meadows. 
And although the thing was in itself unjustifiable, Meadows knew 
so well how richly he had deserved to feel the weight of Mr. Stratton’s 
fists, that he made no complaints, took his chaffing quietly, and was as 
much improved by his beating as his best friends could have desired. 
Well, you'll ask, and what does all this tend to? Why, I’ve 
honestly told you all: the two ways in which college servants can be 
looked at, and the two or rather various kinds that can be found 
among us. Though bad ones are to be found in our body, we are 
not all bad, and I hope I shall have succeeded in convincing some 
of my readers who may be uninitiated in what have been recently 
termed ‘the mysteries of Isis,’ that we are, on the whole, a more 


single-hearted race, more unselfishly disposed, and more honest of 


purpose, than either the public have supposed us or books repre- 
sented us to be. Our sole pursuits do not consist in perquisite- 
hunting for our families, punch-brewing for our masters, or beer- 
drinking for ourselves; and I am sure that, among college reforms, 
whether already effected or still contemplated, there are those which 
can be appropriately applied in other directions than to the farther 
abridgment of the already diminished privileges and perquisites of 
the ‘ College Scout.’ 
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WINTERING IN EGYPT 


BY J. LEWIS FARLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘MODERN TURKEY,’ ETC. 


Tue land of the Khédive is likely soon to rival in greatness the 
ancient kingdom of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. Modern 
Egypt cannot, it is true, compare with ancient Egypt in the number 
of its inhabitants, for Diodorus tells us that the latter contained 
30,000 towns and villages, while Herodotus says that in the reign 
of Arnasis there were in Egypt 20,000 cities. What successive 
sovereigns, however, from Sesostris to the Caliphs, failed to effect, 
or accomplished only in part, has been completely achieved under 
the rule of the Khédive by the opening of the Suez Canal; while 
Alexandria and Cairo are fast becoming cities of palaces, and the 
wealth of the country itself is every day increasing. 

Western prejudice attributes the present ignorance of the Mus- 
sulman population of Turkey to Islamism, and concludes that the 
religion of Mahomet is a bar to all hum rogress. Any one, 
however, who visited Egypt ten ye i could now see the 
vast improvements that have bee are still being, made by the 
Khédi e, would at once have his prejudices very much modified, if 
not altugether removed. He would see the harbour of Alexandria, 
the finest, probably, in the world, crowded with the shipping of all 
nations ; with a new breakwater and new docks in course of com- 
pletion ; warehouses filled with cotton, grain, and other agricultural 
produce, ready for export; railways in operation or in course of 
construction ; everywhere, in fact, the signs of increasing civilisa- 
tion and prosperity. He would see Alexandria itself more like an 
European than an Eastern city, with its magnificent buildings and 
its ‘ Place des Consuls,’ that exceeds in size and beauty any square 
to be found in Europe. He would see the land irrigated, by the 
Nile’s overflow or by means of machinery, everywhere teeming with 
rich crops of wheat, maize, barley, beans, and peas; clover and 
flax; rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton; coffee, indigo, and 
madder; the gardens producing apricots in May; peaches, plums, 
apples, pears, and caroobs in June; grapes, figs, and prickly pears 
in July; pomegranates, lemons, and dates in August; oranges in 
October; sweet lemons and bananas in November; and the mul- 
berry and Seville orange in January. In old times, we know there 
was ‘corn in Egypt ;’ now there is also ‘cotton in Egypt,’ and 
cotton, too, of the best description. Even six years ago there were 
not less than two hundred steam-ploughs at work in cotton cultiva- 
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tion. Every mechanical aid to production has, in fact, been made 
use of, and the result is an enormous increase of wealth both to the 
people and their ruler. 

The long sea-passage has hitherto deterred many persons from 
visiting Egypt ; but now that the journey from Brindisi to Alexan- 
dria can be made in three days and a half, the superiority of Lower 
Egypt over the south of France or Italy as a winter residence will 
become better known and appreciated. Cairo is, par excellence, 
the most perfect Arab city of the present day, and one in which its 
inhabitants have, perhaps, attained to a higher degree of civilisation 
than in any other city in the East. The climate of Egypt is salu- 
brious during the greater pari of the year, and, in Alexandria, even 
the heat of summer is seldom oppressive, being tempered by a fresh 
northerly breeze. The Khamseen, or hot south wind, however, 
which prevails in April and May, is at times unpleasant; and the 
inundations from the Nile render the latter part of the autumn less 
healthy than the summer and winter. In summer, the village of 
Ramléh, four miles from Alexandria, is a charming residence ; while 
Cairo, from its clear dry atmosphere and equable temperature, is 
now admitted to be one of the most desirable winter resorts for in- 
valids in the world. The Khédive, too, who, from his immense 
wealth, his splendid hospitality, and liberal patronage of art, is 
justly entitled to be called the Haroun-al-Raschid of modern times, 
is fast rendering his capital as luxurious as it is interesting. 

One of the principal advantages which invalids derive from a 
winter’s residence in a favourable climate is, that they are enabled 
to take daily and efficient exercise in the open air. At Cairo, the 
invalid or tourist can be constantly in the open air, either on foot, 
donkey-back, horse-back, or in a carriage. The atmosphere is not 
subject to any sudden change, nor is there danger of vicissitudes of 
temperature such as are experienced in many places in the south of 
Europe, nor cold cutting winds such as frequently prevail during 
winter and spring at Nice and Naples. The complete change, too, 
from the habits and customs of Western Europe to those of an 
Eastern city like Cairé, is, I am convinced, of immense importance 
to valetudinarians, for impressions made upon the mind react upon 
the body, and the novelty of the new style of life in Egypt gradually 
weans one from a too-frequent thought of self. Who could think of 
dyspepsia or hypochondriasis while beholding the lovely sunrises 
and glorious sunsets which in this foggy and comparatively dismal 
land are never seen, or while contemplating, as at Thebes, the ruins 
of a civilisation that existed long before Athens and Rome were 
thought of, or the history of Greece had even been begun ? 

The pleasantest months in the year for a residence at Cairo are 
December, January, February, and March. The inundations of the 
Nile, having subsided, leave the fields in November covered with a 
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fresh layer of rich deposit; then the lands are put under cultiva- 
tion ; and during our winter months, which are, in fact, the spring 
months in Egypt, the Delta, as well as the valley of the Nile, looks 
like a delightful garden, teeming with verdure and beautiful with 
the blossoms of trees and plants. It very seldom rains at Cairo, 
probably not more than three or four times in the year. Dr. Abbot 
records a few drops of rain on December 26; slight rain, January 
25; heavy rain, January 30; a few drops, February 9 and 16; and 
a few drops, March 6 and 14. The thermometer, on the average, 
in the month of December, ranges from 56° to 64° at 9 a.m., and 
from 68° to 77° in the afternoon. In January, 52° to 69°, and 
64° to 79°. In February, 56° to 69°, and 65° to 75°. In March, 
60° to 76°, and 60° to 78°. 

The romance of travel in Egypt is, however, fast disappearing. 
A new bridge has been recently built by the Khédive over the Nile, 
so that travellers can now go direct in carriages from their hotel to 
the Pyramids without being obliged, as formerly, to cross the river 
in boats, and finish the excursion on camels or donkeys. The old 
‘ Dahabeah,’ or Nile boat, is giving way to the comparatively luxu- 
rious Nile steamer; and the charms of that dreamy Epicurean life, 
floating up and down the great river, will soon become a memory of 
the past. No more encampments beneath the myriad stars and the 
wondrous sky of an Egyptian night, amidst the labyrinth of pillars, 
obelisks, and fallen temples of Luxor or Karnak. Instead of, as 
heretofore, passing the night on land under a tent, the traveller 
now sleeps in his comfortable berth on board the Khédive’s steamer, 
and ‘ does’ the Nile in three weeks instead of three months, as in 
the palmy days of the Dahabeahs. During the winter of 1871, 
before the steamers began to ply, the price asked for a first-class 
boat was from 901. to 120/. a month, for three or four months; 
while now the voyage—585 miles—from Cairo to Phile, a few 
miles above the first Cataract, and back again, can be made, by the 
aid of Messrs. Cook & Son, who are exclusive agents for the pas- 
senger steamers on the Nile belonging to the Khédive Administra- 
tion, at a cost of 44l., including steamer, living, guides, and all 
other necessary expenses. Of course, those who have plenty of 
time and money at their disposal can have no difficulty in obtaining 
Dahabeahs, if they prefer that mode of locomotion ; but to such as 
are limited in these respects, the steamers will be found more con- 
venient. The latter are small, carrying from fourteen to seventeen 
passengers, and stop at all the places worth seeing between Cairo 
and the first Cataract, viz. Beni-Swaif, Minyeh, Beni-Hassan, 
Syout, Girgeh, Keneh, Luxor, Karnak, Esneh, Edfou, Koam- 
Embou, and Assuan. A day and a half is spent at Assuan and 
Phile, and three days at Luxor and Karnak. 

My readers would not, I am certain, thank me for a description 
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of Cairo, its squares, streets, mosques, and bazaars; for has not 
each remarkable spot in this famed Arab city been ‘ done’ over and 
over again by book-making travellers of every stamp? Has not 
every one, too, gazed in imagination on the Sphinx, and ascended 
the great Pyramid, that covers an area equal to the entire of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and is one-third higher than the ball of St. Paul’s? 
Have not the Ghawazees, or dancing-girls, of Esneh been pictured 
in glowing words and painted on undying canvas? and have not the 
wonders of Thebes, ‘ the city with a hundred gates,’ and all the 
temples, colossi, sphinxes, obelisks, and tombs of Luxor, Karnak, 
Phile, Syout, Abydos, and Dendera been made familiar by the 
works of Heeren, Lepsius, Kenrick, Wilkinson, and Gliddon? The 
accompanying engraving pictures a phase of Egyptian scenery which 
those who have visited Luxor and Karnak will not fail to recognise. 
My object, however, is not to describe the scenery of the Nile, but 
simply to direct attention to the climatic advantages of Egypt, and 
to Cairo, the city of the Khédive, as a suitable winter residence. 
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‘ Thou takest not away, O Death ! 
Thou strikest—absence perisheth, 
Indifference is no more: 
The future brightens on our sight ; 
For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts us to adore.’ Wordsworth. 


‘He is dead, and has left nothing in this world that resembles 
him.’ These words, spoken by Sir Philip Francis at the close of 
his laudation of the elder Pitt, may fairly be applied to that great 
man who died on the eighteenth of January last, after a literary 
career extending over nearly half a century, during which he gave to 
the world labours more various and brilliant than were ever achieved 
by any writer except Voltaire ; while in the highest range of art, in 
the poetic and imaginative, he must be admitted to have infinitely 
surpassed Voltaire. With Lord Lytton expires the art of the ro- 
mancer. The mantle of Sir Walter Scott, which descended directly 
upon him, may now enfold his quiet dust in the gray gloom of St. 
Edmund’s Chapel; for assuredly there is none other to assume that 
royal purple. 

Romance writing, as an art distinct from poetry, appears to be 
now extinct; and the photographic faculty, or the art of reflecting 
actual life exactly as it is, alone remains. There is no living 
writer who could create an Edgar Ravenswood, a Lucy Ashton, a 
Devereux, or a Zanoni; or any one figure in that long line of 
images, all radiant with the light of a poetic mind. Indeed, could 
such a conception arise in the brain of a modern novelist, he would 
most likely reject the poetic image as high-flown and unnatural, 
not having within him the stuff wherewith to fashion to complete- 
ness such an embryo, or a fancy strong enough to give it life. 

The atmosphere we breathe in the novels of Scott and Bulwer 
is the atmosphere of romance. Before you have read a couple of 
chapters you are in a new world; yet nothing seems unreal; the 
characters are living men and women, but they live in another 
world than ours. They are of that grander stature which the painter 
calls the heroic. 

It is curious to consider that when Edward Lytton Bulwer first 
surprised the world with Pelham, Scott still reigned at Abbotsford, 
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the chief luminary of the world of letters. But two years earlier, wreck 
and ruin had come upon that splendid life, to be met, perhaps, more 
heroically than ever calamity was encountered since the days of 
Themistocles. The wizard of the North sat among his household 
gods—his oak carvings, rescued from Scottish abbeys; his coats of 
mail ; his gothic ceilings in carton-pierre ; and, knowing not how soon 
he might be bidden to depart from them for ever, wrote on, with 
cheerful unflagging zeal, eager, despite advancing years and fast- 
declining health, to redeem his fortunes and his honour, and wipe 
off a hundred thousand pounds of debt with the contents of his ink- 
bottle. 

To Bulwer it was given never to write for daily bread. He was 
the ideal romancer, whose Pegasus was never goaded into labour by 
poverty’s stinging lash. From his very boyhood he was an artist, far 
more consciously and deliberately artistic than Scott ever was. He 
was indeed, from the beginning, a thinker, which Scott was not. In 
Scott the creative and reproductive faculty seemed to be a God-given 
power, which required no cultivation—the soil fertile as those virgin 
cotton fields which need neither plough nor manure. In all Scott’s 
letters and diaries there is no hint of his ever having thought of 
his art as an art, not the faintest indication of those laborious 
days and nights which Dickens—as revealed to us by Mr. Forster— 
appears to have given to the composition of a novel. Scott wrote 
as the birds sing. The art of concealing art was unnecessary to 
him. He had no art to conceal. With Bulwer it was otherwise. 
He was not content to take his genius as he found it, like Scott, 
but set himself sedulously to the work of self-culture. His educa- 
tion seems to have begun afresh when he left the University. His 
own words in one of the prefaces to Pelham, written for the edi- 
tion of 1835, best describe his earnestness, and are worthy to be 
remembered by every writer who desires to be an artist: 

‘For the formation of my story I studied with no slight atten- 
tion the great works of my predecessors, and attempted to derive 
from that study certain rules and canons to serve me as a guide ; 
and, if some of my younger contemporaries, whom I could name, 
would only condescend to take the same preliminary pains that I 
did, I am sure that the result would be much more brilliant. It 
often happens to me to be consulted by persons about to attempt 
fiction, and I invariably find that they imagine they have only to sit 
down and write. They forget that art does not come by inspira- 
tion, and that the novelist, dealing constantly with contrast and 
effect, must, in the widest and deepest sense of the word, study to 
be an artist. They paint pictures for posterity without having learned 
to draw.’ 

In the same preface the author describes the reception of this 
his first important work—for Falkland can be considered only 
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a boyish effort—how, as in the case of Vanity Fair, the pub- 
lisher’s ‘reader’ ‘ pronounced the most unfavourable and damning . 
opinion upon its chances of suecess—an opinion fortunately reversed 
by Mr. Ollier, the able and ingenious author of Mesilla, to whom 
it was then referred. The book was published,’ continues the 
author, ‘and I may add that for about two months it appeared in 
a fair way of perishing prematurely in its cradle. With the excep- 
tion of two most flattering and generously-indulgent notices in the 
Literary Gazette and the Examiner, and a very encouraging and 
friendly criticism in the Atlas, it was received by the critics with 
indifference or abuse. They mistook its purport, and translated its 
satire literally. But about the third month it rose rapidly in the 
favour it has since continued to maintain.’ 

Towards the conclusion of the same preface he adds : 

‘I knew not a single critic, and scarcely a single author, when 
I began to write. I have never received to this day* a single word 
of encouragement from any of those writers who were considered at 
one time the dispensers of reputation. Long after my name was 
not quite unknown in every other country where English literature 
is received, the great quarterly journals of my own disdained to re- 
cognise my existence.’ 

It would have been strange indeed if such a book as.Pelham 
should have long failed to attract the public, however roughly handled 
by the critics, with their natural aversion.from novelty, and innate 
unwillingness to recognise a new planet in the literary heaven. 
Surely altogether the most wonderful book ever written at three- 
and-twenty. The sparkle of its wit, the richness of its humour, the 
keen edge of its worldly wisdom, are as fresh to-day as when the 
story was written ; and Pelham, trifler and boy as he may be, charms 
and delights us still. We excuse his long curls and his velvet- 
collar, his dancing lessons and his amours after the manner of Le 
Sage, for the sake of a vivacity that never tires, sustained by shrewd- 
ness and common sense that fill us with wonder at his creator’s 
knowledge of the world and the human heart. The book overflows with 
good things. Every other page sparkles with an epigram. Pelham is 
Chesterfield put into action, but with a life and gaiety that Chester- 
field never could have had. He is more French, however, than 
English ; and one fancies the sources of his author’s inspiration, at 
this stage, were for the most part continental. His morals, like 
the mille flewrs on his handkerchiefs, have a perfume of the Re- 
gency, and are only above the Le Sage and Fielding standard in so 
far as they are more aristocratic. He fights a duel with a Parisian 
tradesman from a somewhat quixotic idea of honour, but is not 


* 1835. He had at this time written The Disowned, Devereux, Paul Clifford, 
Eugene Aram, England and the English, The Student, Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
Last Days of Pompeii, and Rienzi. 
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above a vulgar intrigue, which involves his secret admission to a far- 
mer’s homestead, and which might have resulted in his ignominious 
expulsion from that temple of the British virtues. 

That critics were not indulgent to this: modern Lord Fanny is 
hardly surprising. Although obviously designed to caricature the 
smaller vices of society, Pelham’s elegant insolence is peculiarly 
calculated to offend the prejudices and rouse the ire of the critical 
mind. His placid impertinence, his contempt for ‘ majors in the 
line, royal dukes, and that sort of people,’ suggested a sense of 
superiority in the author. The smaller tribe of critics had no favour 
for a writer who thought so well of himself, and whose critical 
powers were as much above their own as his knowledge of the world 
and of books was wider than their own. Bulwer was too great a 
power to be admitted easily into the republic of letters. But if, in 
the very floodtide of public favour, he complained of the neglect of 
the quarterlies, yet, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, writing of De 
Musset, ‘Il a eu plus que jamais le suffrage des gens du monde, 
des jeunes femmes; il a mis en colére des critiques grotesques et 
grossiers ; rien n’a manqué a sa faveur.’ 

For a young man entering the world, Pelham should be a text- 
book. What a profound knowledge of poor humanity is contained 
in the following passage !—and the book abounds with such pass- 
ages : 

‘Why is it, by the bye, that to be pleased with oneself is the 
surest way of offending everybody else? If any one, male or fe- 
male, an evident admirer of his or her own perfections, enter a 
room, how perturbed, restless, and unhappy every individual of the 
offender’s sex instantly becomes! For them not only enjoyment but 
tranquillity is over, and if they could annihilate the unconscious vic- 
tim of their spleen, I fully believe no Christian toleration would 
come in the way of that last extreme of animosity. For a coxcomb 
there is no mercy, for a coquette no pardon. They are, as it were, 
the dissenters of society; no crime is too bad to be imputed to 
them ; they do not believe the religion of others; they set up a 
deity of their own vanity; all the orthodox vanities of others are 
offended. Then comes the bigotry —the stake, the auto-da-fé of 
scandal. What, alas, is so implacable as the rage of vanity ? What 
so restless as its persecution? Take from a man his fortune, his 
house, his reputation, but flatter his vanity in each, and he will for- 
give you. Heap-upon him benefits, fill him with blessings ; but ir- 
ritate his self-love, and you have made the very best man an ingrate. 
He will sting you if he can: you cannot blame him; you yourself 
have instilled the venom. This is one reason why you must not 
always reckon upon gratitude in conferring an obligation. It is a 
very high mind to which gratitude is not a painful sensation. If 
you wish to please, you will find it wiser to receive—solicit even 
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—favours than to accord them; for the vanity of the obliger is 
always flattered, that of the obligé rarely.’ 

Or again this : 

‘As for me I went home, enriched with two new observations. 
First, that one may not speak of anything relative to a foreign coun- 
try, as one would if one was a native. National censures become 
particular affronts. 

‘Secondly, that those who know mankind in theory seldom know it 
in practice; the very wisdom that conceives a rule, is accompanied 
with the abstraction, or the vanity, which destroys it. I mean that 
the philosopher of the cabinet is often too diffident to put into action 
his observations, or too eager for display to conceal their design. 
Lord Vincent values himself upon his science du monde. He has 
read much upon men, he has reflected more; he lays down aphorisms 
to govern or to please them. He goes into society; he is cheated 
by the one half, and the other half he offends. The sage in the 
cabinet is but a fool in the salon; and the most consummate men of 
the world are those who have considered the least on it.’ 

Here is another little bit, in a letter from Lady Frances : 

‘I could not help being amused at a book written the other day, 
which professes to give an accurate description of good society. Not 
knowing what to make us say in English, the author has made us 
talk nothing but French. I have often wondered what common peo- 
ple think of us, since in their novels they always affect to portray us 
so different from themselves. I am very much afraid we are in all 
things exactly like them, except in being more simple and unaf- 
fected. The higher the rank, indeed, the less pretence, because there 
is less to pretend to. This is the chief reason why our manners are 
better than low persons’: ours are more natural, because they imi- 
tate no one else; theirs are affected, because they think to imitate 
ours’; and what is evidently borrowed becomes vulgar. Original 
affectation is sometimes good ton; imitated affectation, always bad.’ 

Considered as a story, pure and simple, Pelham is full of power; 
and coming upon the world as it did in the period of Sir Walter 
Scott’s decline, must have been a revelation. It was the Byronic 
school reduced to prose, and acclimatised to Berkeley-square. Read 
for the first time, or re-read after a lapse of years, it quickens the 
pulse and stirs the blood of the most blasé novel-reader. 

Sir Reginald Glanville, when first he appears before us, with his 
dog, his cloak, and his tendency to fling himself upon the ground 
and weep floods of tears, has, perhaps, something of a rococo air; but 
this impression vanishes at once when we see him in action, and 
there are no scenes in the whole range of dramatic fiction finer than 
those in which he appears ; no episode in any romance more thrillingly 
pathetic than his brief record of his guilty and fatal love. Modelled 
upon, or at any rate recalling, Byron’s Giaour, it stands unmatched 
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in modern prose composition, condensing into one vivid chapter ma- 
terial for a three-volume novel. 

What can be finer than that brief dialogue in which the avenger 
reveals himself to his victim, when our interest is heightened to 
fever point by the mystery which surrounds them, and we, as yet, 
know not the wrong which has inspired that deadly hate ? 

‘ Just as Tyrrell was leaving the room, Warburton put his hand 
upon his shoulder. ‘‘ Stay,’ said he, ‘‘I am going your way, and 
will accompany you.” He turned round to Thornton (who was al- 
ready talking with the Marquis), as he said this, and waved his hand, 
as if to prevent his following; the next moment Tyrrell and him- 
self had left the room. 

‘I could not now remain longer. I felt a feverish restlessness 
which impelled me onwards. I quitted the salon, and was on the 
escalier before the gamesters had descended. Warburton was, in- 
deed, but a few steps before me; the stairs were but very dimly 
lighted by one expiring lamp; he did not turn round to see me, and 
was probably too much engrossed to hear me. 

‘You may yet have a favourable reverse,’’ said he to Tyrrell. 

** Impossible!” replied the latter, in a tone of such deep anguish 
that it thrilled me to the very heart. ‘‘I am an utter beggar; I 
have nothing in the world. I have no expectation but to starve.” 

‘While he was saying this, I perceived by the faint and un- 
certain light that Warburton’s hand was raised to his own coun- 
tenance. 

‘* Have you no hope—no spot wherein to look for comfort? Is 
beggary your absolute and only possible resource from famine ?’’ he 
replied, in a low suppressed tone. 

‘At that moment we were just descending into the courtyard. 
Warburton was but one step behind Tyrrell. The latter made no 
answer; but as he passed from the dark staircase into the clear 
moonlight of the court, I caught a glimpse of the big tears which 
rolled heavily and silently down his cheeks. Warburton laid his 
hand upon him. 

‘*Turn,’’ he cried, suddenly, ‘‘ your cup is not yet full; look 
upon me—and remember !”’ 

‘I pressed forward; the light shone full upon the countenance of 
the speaker—the dark hair was gone—my suspicions were true—I 
discovered at one glance the bright locks and lofty brow of Reginald 
Glanville. Slowly Tyrrell gazed, as ifhe were endeavouring to repel 
some terrible remembrance, which gathered, with every instant, more 
fearfully upon him; until, as the stern countenance of Glanville 
grew darker and darker in its mingled scorn and defiance, he uttered 
one low cry, and sank senseless on the earth.’ 

The murder scene, and the scene in the thieves’ sanctuary, are 
of the order that would be now called ‘sensational ;’ but, alas, where 
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is the hand that could now match them? We hardly draw breath 
while Pelham is in that den of infamy; we feel the nameless horror 
of that ordeal through which the shivering wretch Dawson must pass 
before he can be suffered to escape into the outer world. The 
Alsatian scenes in the Fortunes of Nigel, brilliant though they 
are, seem tame in comparison. But there are bits in Rob Roy, 
notably the night scene in Glasgow, which have the same living 
power. 

I have lingered on Pelham, because I think, taking the author’s 
extreme youth into consideration, it is the most wonderful of all his 
books. There are many who, like the admirers of Pickwick, still 
cling fondly to the idea that this first novel of Lord Lytton’s is his 
best. The stories which immediately followed fall far below this one 
in brightness and power; and it is not, I fancy, till the appearance 
of Eugene Aram, published four years later, which Lord Lytton 
himself for many years esteemed his masterpiece, that he equalled 
his first success. Yet to say this is to detract in no manner from 
the merits of the Disowned, Devereux, and Paul Clifford, each the 
work of a master-hand, and work which no other hand could have 
produced. , 

In Eugene Aram we have poetry, philosophy, woman’s love, of 
that pure and self-sacrificing type dear to the poets, a tender per- 
vading melancholy, which prepares the reader’s mind for the deep 
tragedy of the close, and—‘ sensation.’ The gradual discovery of 
the crime is a splendid specimen of that kind of writing which has 
since been described as ‘ detective literature ;’ but here, as in all 
Lord Lytton’s novels, wit and humour, together with character-paint- 
ing as finished as the pictures of Meissonier, relieve the gloom of the 
situation, and lighten the oppression that weighs upon us in the sense 
of impending doom. 

Before the publication of Hugene Aram, the young Romancer 
had appeared in the character of a poet. His Siamese Twins, how- 
ever, a satirical and semi-sentimental poem in Byronic metre, is 
somewhat unfortunate in its subject ; and one regrets that so much 
melodious verse should have been wasted upon twin heroes whose 
tawny complexions, high cheek-bones, and exceptional deformity 
place them without the pale of the reader’s sympathy. But here, in 
a very powerful incantation scene, we have Bulwer’s first essay in 
the field of the supernatural—that wide and shadowy realm which 
had afterwards so strong a fascination for him. Here, too, we come 
upon a passage strikingly characteristic of one in whom the love of 
knowledge was ever a passion—who in the last week of his brilliant 
life spoke hopefully to Professor Jowett about devoting ‘next summer’ 
to a renewed study of Plato. 
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‘O nights !—O solitudes !—what deep 
Delight, and pure, was drank from you ! 
Ne’er from my boyhood’s golden sleep, 

Such dreams of glory grew ! 
If I could pour what I have felt, 
O knowledge, with its burning prayer, 
When to thy shrine my heart hath knelt ;— 
If I could to the world declare, 
One tithe of that which hath the power 
To fill with speech my lonely hour ; 
One whisper of the wondrous voices, 
In which the unwitness’d soul rejoices ;— 
O, if—— But, fated in their birth, 
The firstborn of our feelings perish ; 
And later thoughts that cling to earth, 
Our earthly natures only cherish. 
And if at times within the breast 
The unseen habitant is stirr’d, 
And chafes against its narrow rest 
Like some imprison’d bird ; 
Back to its sullen home, represt, 
We curb too well the pining guest ; 
Until, all reconciled and tamed, 
It loves the bars which fate hath framed ; 
Yea ! in the very face of day, 
Content with custom’d slavery, sings, 
And calm’d within its cage of clay, 
Forgets its skies and folds its wings.’ 


To recapitulate the titles of books known to all the reading 
world, loved to enthusiasm by the young, and appreciated by all 
thoughtful minds, would be futile. Lord Lytton’s historical novels 
alone would have sufficed to make a reputation, though they form in 
his career only an episode. His Last Days of Pompeii is now admitted 
to be one of the best, if not the best, among archeological romances. 
And he is the originator, as well as the sole master, of that new 
school of the supernatural in which science and a profound acquaint- 
ance with recondite sources of learning go hand in hand with the 
poet’s romantic fancy. The oriental diableries of Beckford, the 
medieval hobgoblins and white ladies of Scott, the nightmare visions 
of Mrs. Shelley, fade before the ereations of this richer fancy. There 
is something that almost approaches the shadowy grandeur of inspi- 
ration in the splendour of these pictures; and one can fancy that 
nervous hand may have trembled as it traced the glowing words, 
that sensitive organisation may have been thrilled with a mystic 
power, as ifsome influence beyond the confines of imagination, some 
spirit stronger than mere human fancy, had guided the Romancer’s 
pen. ' 
Lord Lytton’s studies in the world of magic seem the natural 
resource of an intellect for which the vast continent of fact was toc 
narrow a domain. Tired of the beaten tracks which his swift foot- 
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steps had explored from boyhood, his fancy took refuge in the hyper- 
_ borean garden of the unreal; and from researches which three hundred 

years ago might have achieved for him the honourable distinction of 
a place-in the state trials, he gathered the materials for two of his 
most remarkable books, Zanoni and the Strange Story. How wide 
the distance between them, yet in both how remarkable the power, 
how lavish the fancy, how rich the invention! And in both how 
wonderful that quality which distinguished his mind from all other 
minds—the predominant characteristic of youthfulness! Read A 
Strange Story in ignorance of its authorship, and you would ex- 
claim, ‘ This must have been written by a man of five-and-twenty.’ 
Vigour, freshness, ardour, vivacity, brighten every page, give life to 
the personages, charm to the style, strength to the story. One 
might suppose the metaphysical argument (which here and there 
somewhat weighs down the story as a story, but which was necessary 
to the elucidation of the author’s purpose) to have been supplied by 
some older hand—some grave sage, like the Dr. Faber of the story, 
looking over the pages, and interpolating them with the results of 
half-a-century’s reading, while the young romancer gave the reins 
to his bright fancy and revelled in the wildness of his undisciplined 
imagination. Margrave himself, in the childlike intensity of his 
animal nature, could not be younger or more exuberant than Lord 
Lytton appears in this book. And yet in hard and obscure study 
alone had he found the Medea whose baths and potions renewed his 
intellectual youth. Indeed, for him Pallas Athene was always doing 
the work of Medea. 

In Zanoni, written nearly twenty years earlier, there is more 
pathos but less power. That dweller on the threshold, whose appall- 
ing form looms on us even through the mists of childhood, is not so 
great a conception as Margrave, the revivified sensualist, beautiful as 
Nature herself, and as remorseless. Nor is the grandest scene in the 
earlier novel equal to that sublime picture on the Australian downs 
where the rush of the storm-driven cattle annihilates the last hope 
of the dying necromancer. But the heroine of Zanoni is a sweeter 
creation than the somewhat nerveless and invertebrate Lilian of the 
Strange Story. Viola is poetry itself, and her love for the mystic 
sage is the sweetest, purest passion that ever poet imagined. In 
Zanoni we have Lord Lytton, as a poet, at his best. This, I take it, 
is the poetic period. And to this period belong Ernest Maltravers, 
_ with its sequel, a story savouring something of the Goethe school ; 

Night and Morning ; and that darker romance Lucretia, in which the 
author approaches, in the sublimity of horror, nearer to the altitude 
of the Greek dramatists than any other modern writer, in his highest 
flight, has ever reached. But, great as he appears as the master of 
the supernatural school, the best, the freshest, the purest, and most 
perfect of all his books is, perhaps, that in which, forsaking for a while 
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the fertile field of romance where he had gathered such rich harvests, 
he entered the calmer domain of home life, and in the maturity of 
his intellect and the full flush of his power, created for himself a new 
style and won a new reputation..* 

The Caxtons is Bulwer’s magnum opus. The plot is simplicity 
itself, but there is, at least, one scene ofrare dramatic power. The 
characters possess hardly the charm of perfect novelty, for they re- 
mind us of familiar figures, drawn by a master-hand, yet they surpass 
the older types, both in moral beauty and intellectual variety, and are 
matchless among the creations of modern writers. Augustine Caxton 
may bear some family likeness to Mr. Shandy, but, besides a wealth 
of erudition, and a happiness of illustration beyond the compass of 
the latter, he possesses all those higher qualities and nobler attributes 
which Mr. Shandy needed to make him a creditable acquaintance or 
a desirable companion. That in this book the great novelist per- 
mitted himself to coquet a little with the Muse of his famous 
predecessor, there seems hardly room for doubt. His own re- 
marks upon Sterne, in his admirable essay On Style, are appropriate 
here : 

‘I know not if any of his contemporaries, mighty prose writers 
though they were, had, on the whole, so subtle and fine a perception 
of the various capacities of our language as the author of Tristram 
Shandy. With what finger, how light and how strong, he flies over 
the keys of the instrument! What delicate elegance he can extract 
from words the most colloquial and vulgate! and again, with some 
word unfamiliar and strange, how abruptly he strikes on the universal 
chords of laughter! He can play with the massive weights of our 
language as a juggler plays with his airy balls. In an age when 
other grand writers were squaring their periods by rule and compass, 
he flings forth his jocund sentences loose and at random ; now up 
towards the stars, now down into puddles ; yet how they shine when 
they soar, and how lightly rebound when they fall! But I should 
have small respect for the critic who advised the youthful author to 
emulate the style of Sterne. Only writers the most practised could 
safely venture an occasional, restrained, imitation of his frolicsome 
zoneless graces.’ 

The author of the Caxtons never descends to puddles. The 
atmosphere of this book is pure as the ether of that new world to 
which its hero goes in quest of fortune. What a change since 
Pelham! Instead of the young man’s knowledge of the world, we 
have the maturer mind, with its deep insight, its profound mastery 
of the human heart. Instead of the varnished graces of a Hervey 
or a Chesterfield, we have the soul of chivalry inspiring the modest 
acts and quiet words of English gentlemen—a life the most su- 


* ‘Je dirai du talent vrai, comme on |’a dit de l’amour, que c’est un grand re- 
commenceur,’ — Sainte-Beuve. 
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premely Christian that fiction has ever embodied. If Pelham be 
a text-book for the worldling, a chart whereby the drawing-room 
navigator may avoid the rocks and shoals of society’s shallow ocean, 
the Caxtons is assuredly a gospel for the mind which has holier 
aspirations than worldly success—a lantern to light the way to the 
stars. 

The mass of information, the vast extent of reading, revealed 
with a lavish carelessness, as it were unconsciously, in the book- 
worm’s rambling talk, must surely surprise even the most enlightened 
reader. Yet, despite his learning, the scholar.is never dull. His 
graceful easy diction, his quiet humour, his humanitarianism, shed 
their gentle light on subjects the most obscure, upon illustrations 
the most recondite. One would entreat him to go on talking, to 
talk for ever. The temptation to skip hardly assails the most 
frivolous reader. We are almost as fond of the book at fifteen as 
we are at thirty; for passion and tenderness and profoundest 
pathos go hand in hand with its erudition. We feel its poetry be- 
fore we can appreciate the perfection of its style. 

Here is a little scene of subtle pathos. The middle-aged scho- 
lar hears, after the lapse of half a lifetime, of his first love: 

‘When I had told all, and given him the kind messages with 
which I had been charged by husband and wife, he smiled faintly ; 
and then, shading his face with his hand, he seemed to muse, not 
cheerfully, perhaps, for I heard him sigh once or twice. 

‘*And Ellinor,” said he at Jast, without looking up; ‘‘ Lady 
Elliner, I mean—she is very, very—”’ 

** Very what, sir ?”’ 

** Very handsome still ?” 

‘* Handsome ; yes, handsome, certainly! But I thought more 
of her manner than her face. And then Fanny, Miss Fanny, is so 
young !” 

** Ah!” said my father, murmuring in Greek the celebrated lines 
of which Pope’s translation is familiar to us all: 


“ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground.” 


‘* Well, so they wish to see me. Did Ellinor, Lady Ellinor, say 
that, or her—her husband ?”’ 

“* Her husband, certainly. Lady Ellinor rather implied than 
said it.” 

‘* We shall see,” said my father. ‘‘ Open the window, this room 
is stifling.” 

‘I opened the window, which looked on the Strand. The noise, 
the voices, the trampling feet, the rolling wheels, became doubly 
audible. My father leant out for some moments, and I stood by 
his side. He turned to me with a serene face. 
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‘¢ Every ant on the hill,” said he, ‘‘ carries its load, and its 
home is but made by the burden that it bears. How happy am I! 
How I should bless God! How light my burden! How secure my 
home !” : 

‘My mother came in as he ceased. He went up to her, put his 
arm round her waist, and kissed her. Such caresses with him had 
not lost their tender charm by custom. My mother’s brow, before 
somewhat-ruffled, grew smooth on the instant. Yet she lifted her 
eyes to his in soft surprise. 

‘‘T was but thinking,” said my father apologetically, ‘‘ how 
much I owed you, and how much I love you!”’ 

Here is a bit that must be familiar to all who know and love 
the book. Mr. Caxton has been talking of books as medicine for 
the mind, and prescribing the peculiar studies beneficial in different 
mental diseases : 

‘* But,” continued my father more gravely, ‘‘ when some one sor- 
row, that is yet reparable, gets hold of your mind like a monomania 
—when you think, because Heaven has denied you this or that, on 
which you had set your heart, that all your life must be a blank— 
O, then, diet yourself well on biography, the biography of good and 
great men. See how little a space one sorrow really makes in life. 
See scarce a page, perhaps, given to some grief similar to your own ; 
and how triumphantly the life sails on beyond it! You thought the 
wing was broken. Tut, tut! it was but a bruised feather! See 
what life leaves behind it when all is done !—a summary of positive 
facts far out of the region of sorrow and suffering, linking themselves 
with the being of the world.”’’ 

This again, from one of the father’s letters to his son : 

‘A full mind is the true Pantheism, plena Jovis. Wherever 
there is knowledge, there is God. It is only in some cornor of the 
brain which we leave empty, that vice can obtain a lodging.’ 

Hardly anything in the literature of fiction is more touching 
than that story of Roland and his prodigal son: the battered old 
captain setting forth in the early morning to tramp the streets of 
London till night-fall, in the hope of meeting his benighted boy ; 
the patient grief, the heroic resignation when all seems to be 
ended ; the sublime passion in the scene of meeting at the roadside 
inn. 
After the force and passion of that superb scene, how perfect the 
pathos of its conclusion! 

‘« Tt is nothing,” said Roland feebly, as he leant heavily on my 
arm, while I turned back my head with all the bitterness of that 
reproach which filled my heart, speaking in the eyes that sought 
him whose place should have been where mine now was. And O, 
thank heaven, thank heaven! the look was not in vain. In the 
same moment the son was at the father’s knees. 
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‘*O, pardon, pardon! Wretch, lost wretch though I be, I bow 
my head to the curse. Let it fall—but on me, and on me only— 
not on your own heart too!’’ 

‘Fanny burst into tears, sobbing out, ‘‘ Forgive him, asI do.” 

‘ Roland did not heed her. 

‘* He thinks that the heart was not shattered before the curse 
could come,” he said, in a voice so weak as to be scarcely audible. 
Then raising his eyes to heaven, his lips moved as if he prayed inly. 
Pausing, he stretched his hands over his son’s head, and averting 
his face, said, ‘‘ I revoke the curse. Pray to thy God for pardon.” 

‘Perhaps not daring to trust himself farther, he then made a 
violent effort and hurried from the room. 

‘ We followed silently. When we gained the end of the passage, 
the door of the room we had left closed with a sullen jar. 

‘ As the sound smote on my ear, with it came so terrible a sense 
of the solitude upon which that door had closed—so keen and quick 
an apprehension of some fearful impulse, suggested by passions so 
fierce, to a condition so forlorn—that instinctively I stopped, and 
then hurried back to the chamber. The lock of the door having 
been previously forced, there was no barrier to oppose my entrance. 
I advanced, and beheld a spectacle of such agony as can only be 
conceived by those who have looked on the grief which takes no 
fortitude from reason, no consolation from conscience—the grief 
which tells us what would be the earth were man abandoned to his 
passions, and the cuance of the atheist reigned alone in the merci- 
less heavens. Pride humbled to the dust; ambition shivered into 
fragments ; love (or the passion mistaken for it) blasted into ashes ; 
life, at the first onset, bereaved of its holiest ties, forsaken by its 
_truest guide; shame that writhed for revenge, and remorse that 
knew not prayer—all, all blended, yet distinct, were in that awful 
spectacle of the guilty son. 

‘ And I had told but twenty years, and my heart had been mel- 
lowed in the tender sunshine of a happy home, and I had loved this 
boy.as a stranger, and, lo! he was Roland’s son. 

‘I forgot all else, looking upon that anguish ; and I threw myself 
on the ground by the form that writhed there, and, folding my arms 
round the breast which in vain repelled me, I whispered, ‘‘ Comfort, 
comfort; life is long. You shall redeem the past, you shall efface 
the stain, and your father shall bless you yet.’’’ 

One more quotation, taken almost at random, and I have done : 

‘«« Know thyself,” said the old philosophy. ‘‘ Improve thy- 
self,’ saith the new. The great object of the Sojourner in Time is 
not to waste all his passions and gifts on the things external that 
he must leave behind; that which he cultivates within is all that 
he can carry into the Eternal Progress. We are here but as school- 
boys, whose life begins where school ends; and the battles are 
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fought with our rivals, and the toys that we shared with our play- 
mates, and the names that we carved, high or low, on the wall, 
above our desks—will they so much bestead us hereafter? As new 
fates crowd upon us, can they more than pass through the memory 
with a smile or a sigh? Look back to thy schooldays, and answer.’ 

Of. My Novel, justly deemed by some critics Lord Lytton’s 
masterpiece—with its vast variety of subject and character—and of 
the ‘later romance, What will he do with it ?—happy in all except 
the eccentricity of its title, I forbear to speak. They have each 
the power and freshness which grew with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength—the perennial youthfulness which became | 
brighter as his mind matured with advancing years. Sign of 
flagging there was none. The Parisians is as fresh and sparkling 
as anything he ever wrote, and abounds in bits so distinctly 
Bulwerian, that it is hard to imagine any true student of the great 
artist could read a single chapter without recognising the well-known 
pencil. 

Here is a description of a successful financier : 

‘He has the genius of riches, and knocks off a million as a poet 
does an ode, by the force of inspiration. . . . Creesus consulted the 
Delphic Oracle. Duplessis was not alive in the time of Croesus, or 
Croesus would have consulted Duplessis.’ 

Who, except Lord Lytton, could have written the following ?— 

‘ Romance in youth is, if rightly understood, the happiest nutri- 
ment of wisdom in after-years; but I would never invite any one to 
look upon the romance of youth as a thing 


“To case in periods, and embalm in ink.” 


Enfant, have you need of a publisher to create romance? Is it not 
in yourself? Do not imagine that genius requires for its enjoyment 
the scratch of the pen and the types of the printer. Do not sup- 
pose that the poet, the romancier, is most poetic, most romantic, 
when he is striving, struggling, labouring, to check the rush of his 
ideas, and materialise the images. which visit him as souls into such 
tangible likenesses’ of flesh and blood, that the highest compliment 
a reader can bestow on them is, to say that they are life-like? No: 
the poet’s real delight is not in the mechanism of composing; the 
best part of that delight is in the sympathies he has established with 
innumerable modifications of life and form, and art and nature— 
sympathies which are often found equally keen in those who have 
not the same gift of language. The poet is but the interpreter. 
What of? Truths in the hearts of others. He utters what they 
feel. .Is the joy in the utterance? Nay, it is in the feeling itself.’ 

As a dramatic writer Lord Lytton’s claims are of the highest. 
His plays are more popular on the provincial stage than those of any 
modern dramatist. They rank side by side with the favourite plays 
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of Shakespeare, and are, in most cases, more certain to draw a full 
house. Where is the juvenile actress—unknown, perhaps, to metro- 
politan fame, but famous in her particular sphere—whose Pauline 
is not her strong point ? where the stage-stricken youth whose highest 
aspiration is not to play Claude Melnotte? The successful revival 
of Money is only one among a hundred indications of the comedy’s 
enduring popularity. Revive Richelieu to-morrow, with Mr. Irving 
as the Cardinal, and all London will flock to see the finest historical 
drama that has been written since Shakespeare adapted history to 
the stage of the Globe. Only last May, Lord Lytton witnessed the 
performance of Money, at the beginning of its second ‘run.’ If the 
actors and actresses of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre could have 
guessed how near that brilliant life touched on its sudden close, they 
would, perhaps, have been eager to crown the playwright with laurels, 
or the playwright’s bust with a chaplet of roses, as they did at the 
Francais when Voltaire, in the words of Horace Walpole, assisted 
at his own apotheosis. It is illustrative of the different genius 
of the two nations, that for Lord Lytton the garlands came only 
after death, and the votive wreaths which France would have given 
to him living, England laid upon his coffin. That he is the greatest 
writer England has known since Scott, I think none can doubt, even 
those to ‘whom the works of Charles Dickens have been ever a 
source of most pure and complete happiness. Nor can we hope to 
see his place filled speedily. Kaunitz, speaking of himself, said : 
‘ Heaven requires a hundred years to produce a mind great enough 
to restore a monarchy. Then it rests a hundred years. This 
makes me fear for the Austrian monarchy after my death.’ May we 
not justly fear that Providence will rest a century or so before the 
world is enriched with another Bulwer? 

Perhaps, after putting out of the question the one superlative 
requisite for success called genius, without which Lord Lytton could 
never have written Pelham, the chief secret of his supreme excel- 
lence lies in the fact that he, like Charles Dickens, gave to the art 
of novel-writing thought and labour rarely bestowed upon what is 
called ‘light literature.’ From the beginning, every book he wrote 
had its distinct and always exalted aim, and his thoughtful prefaces, 
in which he sets forth his design, are now amongst the most in- 
teresting of his writings. 

But the distinctive charm of Lord Lytton’s novels lies in their 
all-pervading air of romance, their spirituality—-a something in- 
definable that lifts them out of the beaten road of every-day life. 
Scattered among the pages, we come, every now and then, on bits 
that set us thinking—thoughts and fancies that exalt ; counsel that 
seems designed, by some prophetic power, to fit exactly our own per- 
plexities; philosophy that supplies the peculiar remedy for our own 
peculiar grief. His knowledge of the human heart is so wide as to 
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embrace every phase of life, every shade of feeling. - Yet, despite his 
profound sympathy with sorrow, despite that underlying melancholy 
which pervades much of his writing, he is never gloomy. A spor- 
tive wit, a genial humour, continually come to the relief of the poet’s 
natural pensiveness. He has the richness of Young’s imagery, with- 
out his gloom; the subtlety of Balzac, without his cynicism. He 
has some of Scott’s grandest gifts, linked with a power of passion- 
ate expression and a variety of subject that Scott had not. 

That Lord Lytton’s fame will increase with the passage of time 
—as in the case of Balzac—TI think there is no room for doubt. 
As the age grows more and more matter-of-fact, the world will turn 
from its newspapers and statistics with more and more fondness 
to those glowing pages which open the gates of a dreamworld; and 
those poetic figures which have a grace that never can grow old- 
fashioned will find a place in the hearts of the young as readily as 
when the books first came from the press; while that splendid 
diction, which can no more become obsolete than the language of 
Addison or Goldsmith, will serve as a model for a generation of 


writers yet unborn. 
M. E. BRADDON. 


NotTe.—In the noble funeral sermon recently preached, with a peculiar tenderness, 
by Professor Jowett, in Westminster Abbey, occurs the following passage, indicating 
the place which that distinguished scholar accords to the novelist’s art : 

‘ Novels exercise a wonderful influence over us, greater, probably, in the present 
age than ever before. They form a new element of literature which was unknown 
to the ancients ; they not only add to the stock of harmless amusement—which is 
no small matter—but the novel of a great writer may justly be considered as one of 
the ties that bind us to one another—one of the common interests of society. They 
lower or elevate the taste of the nation; they enlarge our knowledge of human 
nature ; they show the world to us in many new lights and aspects. We do not 
imagine that we learn anything from them, because we are always learning from 
them insensibly. Have not many seeds and germs of noble thoughts and actions 
been sown or planted in the impressionable minds of the young by works of fiction ? 
Sometimes the novelist delights to turn out to the light the other side of society, 
and makes the judge and the criminal change places, when regarded by the eye of 
the inner soul as they might be by the judgment of God. Or, again, he shows how 
near the best things are to the worst ; how philosophy, and even philanthropy, may 
dwell in the breast of the villain or the murderer ; for human nature is sometimes 
a strange compound, and a man may be equally sincere both in good and in evil. 
Are there not many lessons of religion and philosophy to be learnt from such crea- 
tions? Or the genius of the novelist may rise up against the conventionalities and 
respectabilities of mankind ; and some persons may fear that society will be under- 
mined, and that it is bad for the young to read such books, which were, perhaps, 
written in youth. But is the truth so conveyed really different from that of the 
Gospel—that the Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat, but that the publicans 
and harlots shall enter into the kingdom of heaven before them? Or the novelist 
may imagine the world under new conditions, and show us—not without the aid of 
supernatural machinery—pure reason and pure instinct in their separate natures, 
now dividing, now blending ; rising to heaven or sinking to earth ; unable to sus- 
tain themselves, either separate or united, in an alien world. Those are mistaken 
who suppose that the great novelist had no other object in such works but to amuse 
the world, or that he did not intend the hope of life and immortality to shine 


through them,’ 
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Tue worship of animals commenced at a very early period, and 
continues to the present moment. Sometimes representations of 
the animals were made of wood, stone, or metal, and these took the 
places of the living creatures. Such was the molten calf, which 
the Israelites made shortly after their departure from Egypt, where 
animal-worship was predominant. 

Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, and Mnevis, the sacred ox 
of Heliopolis, were pretended by the priests of Egypt to present to 
their worshippers the material form of their deity Osiris. At Mem- 
phis was erected a grand court, ornamented with figures, in which 
the sacred bull was kept, when exhibited to the public. Attached 
to it were two stables, also for its use. The festival in honour of 
Apis lasted seven days, on which occasion a large concourse of peo- 
ple assembled. The priests then led the sacred bull, preceded by 
a chorus of children singing hymns in his honour, in solemn pro- 
cession. All persons crowded to welcome him as he passed. It 
was thought that children who smelt his breath were thereby gifted 
with the power of predicting future events. When the Apis died, 
certain priests, chosen for the duty, went in quest. of another, who 
was known from the signs mentioned in the sacred books. As soon 
as he was found, they took him to the city of the Nile, preparatory 
to his removal to Memphis, where he was kept forty days. These 
days being completed, he was placed in a boat, with a golden cabin 
prepared expressly for him; and he was conducted in state upon the 
Nile to Memphis. The Apis was forbidden to live more than twenty- 
five years. Should he be alive at the end of that period, the priests 
led him to the sacred fountain, and drowned him with much cere- 
mony. His body was embalmed, and a grand funeral-procession 
took place. When the Apis died a natural death, his obsequies 
were celebrated on the most magnificent scale. The burial-place 
of these sacred bulls was discovered a few years since by M. Ma- 
rietti, near Memphis. It consists of an arched gallery hewn in the 
rock, about twenty feet in height and breadth, and two thousand 
feet in length, besides a lateral gallery. On each side is a series 
of recesses, every one containing a large sarcophagus of granite, in 
which the body of a sacred bull had been deposited. From what- 
ever cause the death of an Apis took place, the people performed in 
public lamentation; and this mourning lasted until his successor 
had been found. They then commenced the rejoicings, which were 
celebrated with an enthusiasm equal to the grief exhibited during 
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the mourning. The people consulted the Apis as an oracle, and 
drew from his actions good or bad omens. 

The Hindoos have, for many centuries, propitiated the bull with 
divine honours. Their temples are frequently situated, says Forbes, 
in his Oriental Memoirs, in the midst of the wildest scenery, sur- 
rounded by woods and forests. In these groves, a number of con- 
secrated bulls, after being dedicated with great ceremony by the 
Brahmins to Siva, and having a distinguishing mark set upon them, 
are permitted to wander whithersoever they please, everywhere wel- 
comed as the representatives of the god. Never was Apis regarded 
in ancient Egypt with more veneration than is now paid to the bull 
of Siva in Hindostan. Besides the living animals, there is in most 
temples a representation of one or more of the race, sculptured in 
marble or stone, reposing under the banian or peepul tree ; for, 
living or dead, they are supposed to add to the sanctity of the holy 
retreats. The consecrated bulls are of extraordinary beauty. They 
are perfectly white, with black horns, a skin delicately soft, and 
eyes rivalling those of the antelope in brilliant lustre. 

Among the Kytch tribe of Africans, located on the banks of the 
White Nile, to every herd of cattle there is a sacred bull, which is 
supposed to exert an influence over the prosperity of the flocks ; his 
horns are ornamented with tufts of feathers, and frequently with 
small bells, and it invariably leads the great herd to pasture. On 
starting in the early morning from the cattle-kraal, the natives ad- 
dress this bull, telling it ‘‘to watch over the herd, to keep the 
cows from straying, and to lead them to the sweetest pastures, so 
that they shall give abundance of milk,” &e. 

The worship of the horse still seems to linger, says Ferguson, 
in remote parts of India; and he considers the worship of this ani- 
mal as the counterpart of the worship of the bull by the Sivitas. 

The horse does not appear to have been one of the sacred ani- 
mals of Egypt, as no instance of its embalmed head has hitherto 
been discovered in any of the repositories for the bodies of their 
animal - divinities. The ass and the camel also have not been. 
found there. 

In India the white elephant is greatly venerated. This venera- 
tion is in some degree connected with the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis. Xara sustained seventy thousand transmigrations through 
various animals, and rested in the white elephant.* 

Among the North-American Indians, says Lord Minton, in his 
North-west Passage by Land, the moose is a sacred animal; and 
certain portions of the meat—such as the breast, liver, kidneys, and 


* A notion that the elephant was a religious animal has been held, not only in 
the East, but amongst several nations of antiquity. In Kircher’s description of 
China there is a plate of an elephant worshipping the sun and moon, copied from 
one of the sacred pictures of the Chinese. 
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tongue—must be eaten at once, and the whole consumed at a single 
meal. Women are not allowed to taste the tongue; and all scraps 
are burnt, never given to the dogs. ‘Tit-bits are cut off and cast 
into the fire, as offerings to the Manitou, or Great Spirit, because he 
had blessed their hunting; the men at the same time chanting, and 
beating drums and rattles. 

The ancient Egyptians, seeing in the horizon a superb star, 
which always appeared at the time when the overflow of the Nile 
began, gave it the name of Sirius, because it seemed to show itself 
expressly in order to warn the labourer against the inundation. The 
dog was therefore considered as the genius of that river: they re- 
presented this god with the body of a man and the head of a dog, 
and gave it the name of Anabis. Its image was placed on the gate 
of all the temples of Egypt. From that country westward, the dog 
in one way or another was mingled up with the rites and ceremonies 
of many nations. Lucan says: 


‘* We receive, in Roman temples, thy Isis, 
And thy half-dog deities.” 

There was a city in Egypt, named Cynopolis (now Samallout), 
which was built in honour of the dog. There the priests celebrated 
to it festivals in great pomp. Its statue was of gold; and earthly 
dogs, of a. black-and-white colour, were ultimately sacrificed to it. 
These were embalmed ; and now mummies of dogs are found in 


abundance. 

In Japan, it is said that the dog still figures as a deity. For- 
merly the Peruvians adored this animal, and had its statue sculp- 
tured in their temples. Both Plutarch and Pliny mention a curious 
fable respecting a certain tribe in Ethiopia, which not only deified 
the dog, but had one for their king. In royal vestments, with a 
crown on its head, his canine majesty, seated on a throne, received 
the homage of its subjects. It indicated its approbation by wagging 
its tail ; it forbade by barking; it destined to death or punishment 
by growling ; and conferred place and dignity by licking the favour- 
ite’s hand. Of course, it had its priestly interpreters, who were the 
persons in whose hands the real power lay. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that every one killing a cat was put to 
death ; and that in Ptolemy’s time, a cat being killed by a Roman, 
the natives flew to his dwelling, and that neither the fear of the 
Romans, who were making a league with Ptolemy, nor the influence 
of the princes sent to persuade them, could deliver the man from 
the popular rage. One of the accusations against the Templars, 
centuries afterwards, was that they worshipped a cat, which some- 
times appeared in their chapters. One of the Sicilian Templars, 
when under examination, said that the cat had not appeared for a 
long time in the chapters, but that the ancient statutes of Damietta 
said that it used to appear and be worshipped. 
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Wolves were the sacred animals of Lycopolis. The tombs in 
the mountain above Lycopolis (the modern O’Sioob) contain the 
mummies of these animals. The ichneumon, from its enmity to 
serpents, was looked upon by the Egyptians with great respect ; and 
those who held the crocodile in abhorrence greatly venerated this 
little creature, in consequence of its destroying the eggs of the 
hated animal. Those who lived about Thebes and the lake Maris, 
however, greatly venerated the crocodile. It was treated by them 
with the most marked respect, and kept at a considerable expense, 
being fed and attended with the most scrupulous care. They or- 
namented its head, neck, and feet with rings of gold and precious 
stones, and, after its death, its body was embalmed in a most 
sumptuous manner. 

In the.Tette district of Africa, the monkey is a sacred animal, 
and is never molested or killed, because the people devoutly believe 
that the souls of their ancestors now occupy these degraded forms, 
and anticipate that they themselves must sooner or later be trans- 
formed in like manner. The entellus, or sacred monkey of the 
Hindoos, is religiously preserved about their sacred enclosures. 

Extraordinary honours were paid to the goose in ancient times ; 
and it is still held in great veneration by some of the eastern nations. 
The figure that occurs so frequently on Buddhist monuments is the 
Brahmanee goose. The ancient Britons, according to Cesar, held 
it impious to eat the flesh of geese. 

The ibis was another bird held in the highest sanctity by the 
old Egyptians. There.are still numerous pits containing ibis mum- 
mies in that country. The largest of them, a little to the westward 
of the pyramid of Aboutir, is about twenty feet deep. The floor 
of this pit, for probably a depth of many feet, is covered with 
heaps on heaps, and layers on layers, of coarse earthern jars, the lids 
cemented down, containing each the body of an ibis, preserved with 
bitumen, and enclosed in numerous folds of narrow cloth bandages. 
** Some of the mummies are found,” says Lord Nugent, in his 
Lands Classical and Sacred, ‘‘in a state of great preservation— 
black and charred, and incapable of being taken whole out of the 
bandages, but all the bones, the heads, and all the feathers entire. 
’ Whether these animals were thus embalmed and brought to this 
place of burial whenever found dead, or whether collected here only 
as objects of worship, is a question of which no ancient authority 
assists in the solution,” 

Dr. Shaw states that the Mahometans have a great veneration 
and esteem for the stork. It is almost as sacred with them as 
the ibis was with the Egyptians; and they would look upon a per- 
son as profane who should kill, or even harm, one. So precious 
were these birds held in Thessaly, which country they are said to 
have cleared of serpents, that the slayer of a stork was punished 
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with death. They were thought much of at Rome; for when a 
person who, from a freak of luxury, ordered one to be placed on 
his dinner-table, he drew upon himself the direful obloquy of the 
whole city. 

The robin is considered in several countries a sacred bird: 
to kill one is little less than sacrilege; and its eggs are free from 
the hand of the birdnester. It is asserted that the respect shown 
to it by man is joined in by the animals of the wood. The weasel 
and wild-cat, it is said, will neither molest it nor eat it when killed. 
One cause for the veneration in which it is held may be the su- 
perstition which represents it as the medium through which man- 
kind are warned of approaching death. Before the decease of a 
person, a robin is believed, in many instances, to tap thrice at the 
window of the room in which the sick person is lying. Grimm 
says that the peculiar veneration with which this bird is treated 
has been shown by the whole German race from remote times ; 
and he refers to the bird’s colour and its name as evidences that 
it was sacred to Thor, the god of lightning. 

The swallow, too, in Germany is everywhere deemed a sacred 
bird. Like the stork, it preserves the house on which it builds 
its nest from fire and lightning. The Spanish peasants have a 
tradition that it was a swallow that tried to pluck the thorns out 
of the crown of Christ as he hung upon the Cross; hence they have 
a great reverence for this bird, and will never destroy it. 

In France, in the Pays de Caux, the wren is a sacred bird. 
To kill it, or rob its nest, is deemed an atroeity which will bring 
down the lightning on the culprit’s dwelling. Such an act was 
also regarded with horror in Scotland. Robert Chambers mentions 
the following popular malediction upon those who rob the nest of 


the wren : 
‘* Malisons, malisons mair than ten, 
That harry the lodge of Heaven’s hen !” 


There is an old English couplet which sings the praises of the wren 
and the robin : 


‘* The robin and the wren 
By God A’mighty’s cock and hen.” 


The whydah-bird and the water-wagtail are held sacred by the 
natives of several parts of Africa. Among the Mandan Indians of 
North America the dove is held so sacred that neither man, woman, 
nor child will injure it; indeed, the Mandans declare that even 
their dogs, ferocious as they are, instinctively respect that bird. 

In Captain Knight’s Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and 
Thibet we find frequent mention of sacred fish. At Vernagh, for 
instance, a tank ‘‘ was filled with fine fish, all sacred and as fat 
as butter, from the plentiful support they receive from the devout 
among the Hindoos, not to mention the unbelieving travellers, who 
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also supply them for amusement. The fish swarmed in such num- 
bers that they jostled each other fairly out of the water in a dense 
living mass while striving for grains of rice and bread.” 

Serpents have ever been the objects of the peculiar hatred and 
disgust of mankind. Among many nations they have been the 
symbol of the evil principle ; and when their abject fears have lead 
men to worship what they dreaded, serpents have been adored as dei- 
ties. In Hindostan, where nearly fifty species of these abhorred 
reptiles lie in wait for the destruction of man, a coiled serpent forms 
the couch of the god Vishnu, and is the frequent attendant on 
others of their deities. But the boa, which sometimes reaches the 
length of thirty feet and upwards, is dignified with divine attributes, 
consulted as an oracle, and worshipped as a god. Colonel Torrens, 
while travelling in Ladak, came to a spot sacred to all the gods 
in the Hindoo calendar. After a good deal of prostration, praying, 
and offering up of handfuls of flour, lumps of sugar, and ghee, by 
his servants, the divinity at last vouchsafed to make his appearance 
‘*in the shape of a little serpent, about two and a half feet long, who 
wriggled about playfully in the sunshine, which had probably more 
to do with his leaving his snug hole in the rock than the genu- 
flexions of our followers. Their delight, not unmixed with awe, at 
the reptile’s appearance was unmistakably genuine ; their credulity 
was no feigned feeling.” The native servants told the Colonel, that 
sometimes as many as twenty or thirty of these snakes appear in 
this spot to the faithful. The legend runs, that when the gods fled 
before the might of the Rakis (the Titans of Hindoo mythology) 
they took refuge, for a time, in the snows of the Himalayas, and the 
serpents were placed to guard all the roads to their abode. This 
was one of the principal outposts of the serpent army, and probably 
from mere force of habit their descendants continue to keep up the 
routine of mount-guarding, &e. The legend goes on to say, that 
the gods, invigorated by the bracing alpine air, again took the field, 
utterly routed the Rakis, and slew them all. The fossils so plen- 
tifully strewed over the Sewalik, or lowest ranges of the Himalayas, 
are the bones of the slain Titans. 

The worship of the serpent was one of the principles of primi- 
tive Druidism. Pliny has given us a curious account of the angui- 
num, or serpent’s egg, which was worn as their distinguishing 
badge by the Druids. Marvels of all kinds were told of this article. 
It was said to be formed at first by a great number of serpents 
twined together, whose hissing at last raised it into the air, when 
it was to be caught ere it fell to the ground in a clean white cloth, 
by a person mounted on a swift horse, who had immediately to ride 
off at full speed ; the enraged serpents pursuing him until they were 
stopped by a running stream. It has been conjectured that the 
great druidical temples of Avebury, Stonehenge, Carnac in Brit- 
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tany, and most ofthe others which remain both in Britain and Gaul, 
were dedicated to the united worship of the sun and the serpent. 

In Bennett’s account of Ceylon and its Capabilities, there is a 
passage to the effect that the cobra da capello, every time it 
expends its poison, loses a joint of its tail, and eventually acquires 
a head which resembles that of a toad. One of the early races 
which inhabited Ceylon, the Nagas, worshipped the cobra as an 
emblem of the destroying power. So numerous were the followers 
of this gloomy idolatry at that time, that they gave the name of 
Nagadipo, the Island of Serpents, to the portion of the country 
which they held; in the same manner that Rhodes and Cyprus 
severally acquired the ancient designation of Ophiusa, from the fact 
of their being the residence of the Ophites, who introduced serpent- 
worship into Greece. In Ceylon, traces of this kind of worship are 
to the present time perceptible amongst the inhabitants, who, 
rather than put a cobra to death, enclose the reptile in a wicker- 
cage, and set it adrift on the nearest stream. In the Island of 
Nainativoe, to the south-west of Jaffa, there was till recently a 
little temple, dedicated to the goddess Naya Tambiran, in which 
consecrated serpents were tenderly reared, and daily fed at the 
expense of the worshippers. 

Serpent-worship is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, forms of 
idolatry. It preceded Buddhism in India; and we have seen that 
it is still a reality in some parts of the world. If we desire to see 
it in all its hideous savagery, we shall discover it in Dahomey. 

The holy scarabeus of the ancient Egyptians was an immense 
beetle. Of this creature, Sir S. Baker, in his most interesting 
work, The Great Basin of the Nile, gives the following particulars : 

‘* It appears shortly after the commencement of the wet season, 
its labours continuing until the cessation of the rains, at which time 
it disappears. Was it not worshipped by the ancients as the har- 
binger of the high Nile? The existence of Lower Egypt depending 
upon the annual inundation, the rise of the river was observed with 
general anxiety. The beetle appears at the commencement of the 
rise in the river level, and from its great size and extraordinary 
activity in clearing the earth from all kinds of ordure, its presence 
is remarkable. Approaching at the season of the flood, may not 
the ancients have imagined some connection between the beetle and 
the river, and have considered it sacred as the harbinger of the 
inundation ?” 

-‘* Thus we see,” as Mr. James Ferguson observes, in his Fire 
and Serpent Worship, ‘‘ from bulls to beetles, or from crocodiles 
to cats, all came alike to a people so essentially religious as the 
Egyptians seem to have been.” 
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Tuts is the Charing-cross station of the Underground Railway, a huge - 
cavern of yellow brick, lighted dimly from above—it is a dark and 
foggy day—by long rows of corrugated glass, whereon the dust and 
mud of the upper world has thickly settled. All along the sides of 
this cavern of dingy yellow are shallow arched recesses, and in each 
of these is a yellow bench. Against the walls are hung innumerable 
gaudy placards. Joey Ladle offers you Barmecidean gin from a huge 
copper noggin; a facetious nabob, or pasha perhaps, derisively swal- 
lows hot pickles in your very face. To judge from all these placards, 
you would think that life was spent in eating and drinking and fur- 
nishing your house, and otherwise going on in a gay and festive 
way. But it is hard to be gay when underground; one must have 
a sort of vampire nature for that. Those gloomy tunnels whose roofs 
are wreathed with perpetual steam; those squat engines that dart 
forth from their mysterious recesses, clanking and labouring at their 
tasks; those carriages where the yellow gaslights glimmer from their 
glass eyes on a pale, careworn, nervous, irritable racé, thronging to 
and fro in ceaseless never-ending swarms,—those are not exhilar- 
ating sights. Ifyou would see life in its ugliest least-appetising 
aspect, despite the pickles and Joey Ladle, dive underground, and 
take a daylight-Heaven save the mark !—a daylight route to the 
Mansion House or Moorgate-street. , 

But, on the platform opposite us, in one of those before-mentioned 
shallow recesses, is a group that surely is a pleasant one to see. 
There is a pretty girl,—always a pleasant sight,—and she is with 
her lover, no doubt; and, after the first pang of natural jealousy, 
you acquiesce in that arrangement too, as one that accords with the 
fitness of things. The girl is standing, looking down with loving 
eyes,—sweet dark almond-shaped eyes, with deliciously long lashes, 
—and he is looking up with a smile, and has no doubt most pretty 
things to say. He has a paper in his hand, which he is tearing up 
into minute fragments. His sweetheart hovers over him like a bee. 
She brushes against him as though it were a delight to feel the tex- 
ture of his coat. Now, with a pretty gesture, she sinks into the 
seat beside him. Let us draw nigh, with the privilege of our craft, 
and listen to their playful nothings. 

‘You villain,’ says the girl, smiling the while—such a smile, 
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when you see it close !—‘ you villain, how dare you do such a wicked 
thing !’ ; 

You have to learn a thing or two yet, my dear,’ replies the 
man; ‘amongst others, how to take care of valuable documents. 
You didn’t think I should give you that back again, did you ?’ 

‘Ernest, I thought you were a gentleman, that you were a man 
of honour.’ 

‘From that point of view, Emmy, a written promise would be 
superfluous, therefore you will suffer no wrong by its destruction. 
Rely upon my honour, then, my dear, by all means; you have no- 
thing else to go for.’ 

‘Wretch! Your honour! You haven’t a spark of it.’ 

‘ And yet you seem desirous that I should marry you. There’s 
an apparent inconsistency here.’ 

The girl made a swift movement, as though she would have at- 
tacked him with her hands. He recoiled a little. His hands were 
full of the fragments of paper. One or two fluttered to the ground. 
Swift as a hawk, Emmy swooped upon and picked them up. 

Ernest began to frown. After all, he hadn’t completely got rid 
of this embarrassing document. He held the fragments in his hand ; 
but they might be pieced again, and rise up in judgment against 
him. How should he get rid of the pieces ? 

He thought of throwing them over the line of rails, along which 
even now a train was about to glide. Emmy followed the glance of 
his eye. She would follow the flying fragments too, he knew. There 
would be a smash, a death, an inquest; things would leak out— 
scandal, éclaircissement. What an unpleasant thing a desperate wo- 
man is! No; he would keep the pieces till he had an opportunity 
of burning them or throwing them away one by one. In the mean 
time the train had come up. Ernest was for Kensington. 

‘ Adieu, Emmy,’ cried he, jumping into a first-class carriage. 
Emmy followed, and took her seat next to him, between him and 
the window. She watched his every movement as a cat might a 
mouse. The carriage was nearly full. Clearly he could do nothing 
here. 

Ernest was on his way to South Kensington, to visit his fiancée, | 
the Lady Cordelia Croucher; but if this tigress of a woman were 
going to follow him, evidently it would be better he should not go 
to'see her. As he alighted at the station, and Emmy followed close 
to his elbow, he began to feel wearied and disgusted. The sight of 
the pretty girl he once had loved was repulsive to him, and yet he 
didn’t know how to get rid of her. He made for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. If she followed him there, they would at least be 
unobserved ; and surely after a while she would tire of this perse- 
cution. 

Ernest sat down in the picture-gallery of the museum. Emmy 
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took her‘seat by his side. Neither had exchanged a word since they 
had left the Westminster station. All of a sudden Ernest gave a 
tremendous start. A party of ladies were approaching—an old lady 
in black, with a double eyeglass and a catalogue; a young lady in 
blue—gauzy, diaphanous, charming. This latter was the Lady Cor- 
delia. 

Ernest saw the fair face of the Lady Cordelia brighten as she 
caught sight of her lover, but he dared not return the glance. No; 
he pretertded to be looking the other way, to be examining a picture 
in the west gallery. With simulated enthusiasm, he got up and ran 
towards it. Emmy followed. As soon as they had turned the corner, 
Ernest made a dash for the entrance of the museum. There stood 
a policeman. 

‘ Policeman,’ cried Ernest. 

‘ Sir,’ said the man, touching his hat. 

‘This young woman persists in following and annoying me.’ 

‘What do you do that for, miss?’ said the policeman severely, 
a little mollified, too, at the sight of beauty. 

‘He has got something of mine he has stolen from me.’ 

‘Why don’t you give the young lady what you’ve got of hers ?’ 

‘I have nothing of hers. See, here is my card.’ 

The policeman took the card, and read, ‘ T’he Hon. Ernest Mal- 
travers.’ 

‘Ha! I thought he was a swell,’ the officer murmured to him- 
self. ‘ Well, what do you want me to do, sir ?’ 

‘To take this person into custody for annoying me.’ 

‘ Policeman !’ cried Emmy, her voice undulating with excite- 
ment and passion, ‘ take him into custody for stealing my letter.’ 

The peace-officer rubbed his chin in hesitation. 

‘Why don’t you make it-right with her, sir?’ he said at last. 

‘Right! I owe her nothing; she has no claims upon me— 
none !’ 

‘ Why don’t you leave the young gent alone ?’ 

‘ Because he is a swindler, and a thief, and a—’ 

Whatever other epithets she might have had in store were 
choked in a rising sob. 

‘ This here’s a queer game,’ muttered the policeman. ‘ Look 
here,’ he said; ‘ you go this way, sir, and you, miss, go that, and 
part friendly, in an agreeable rational kind of way.’ 

‘T’ll follow him to the death !’ cried Emmy. 

Just then an empty hansom passed, the driver of which held up 
his hand to Ernest as to a possible fare. 

‘Stop!’ cried Ernest. ‘ Now, meme let that woman fol- 
low me—at your peril !’ 

Ernest jumped on the foot-board of the cab. Emmy made a 
bound to follow him. The policeman endeavoured to seize her round 
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the waist. She eluded his grasp, and darted into the hansom after 
Ernest. 

A small crowd was beginning to collect. The diaphanous skirt 
of Lady Cordelia was shimmering in the distant horizon. | 

‘ Drive on!’ said Ernest desperately, striking at the trap-door 
overhead with his cane. ‘ Drive on!’ 

The driver made a pantomimic gesture, expressive of intense 
amusement, for the benefit of the small crowd of spectators. 

‘Ever see a cat and dog in a baasket ?’? he remarked to the 
policeman. 

‘ Drive on !’ shouted Ernest furiously. 

‘ Where to, sir ?’ 

‘No. 999 Piccadilly,’ he shouted to the driver through the little 
trap-door. Away they went. 

Now No. 999 Piccadilly was the bachelor residence of Lord Cecil 
Crumpet, one of the wickedest men about town. Could he once 
reach his friend’s chambers Ernest knew he would be safe. Lord 
Cecil’s servants were used to dealing with refractory females. 

It was early in August, just the flitting time of the year. Every- 
body was not yet out of town, but everybody was thinking of going. 
When they reached Lord Cecil’s apartments Ernest found that he 
had gone to Scotland. The house was in possession of the painters 
and cleaners. A man in a paper-cap was coming down a long lad- 
der outside. 

‘T'll go upstairs and write to Lord Cecil,’ cried Ernest to the 
servant who opened the door. ‘ Don’t let that female enter, on any 
account.’ 

Emmy found the door slammed in her face. Nature could sus- 
tain her no longer. She began to cry. 

‘Why, Emmy, what’s the row ?’ said a broad good-natured voice 
from above. 

It came from the man in the paper-cap who was descending the 
ladder. 

‘O, John! is it you? and are you doing Lord Cecil’s rooms ?’ 

‘ That’s about it,’ said John. 

‘That wretch who’s gone upstairs, he’s got a paper of mine, 
and he’s going to burn it: get it from him, John. If you get it, 
John, ’l—’ 

‘ Well !’ 

*T’ll marry you, John.’ 

John went up the ladder like the proverbial lamplighter. 

Ernest had found his way into Lord Cecil’s smoke-room, which 
looked into Piccadilly. Here there were the materials for a fire, 
laid but not lighted. He carefully extracted all the fragments of 
the torn letter from his pocket, rolled them into a ball; placed them 
in the middle of the fire-place. Now for a match. There wasn’t 
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one in the room. Never mind, there would be sure to be one in 
the next room, which was Cecil’s bedroom. Ernest went in to find 
one. 
Paper-cap walked in at the window: he seized the bundle of 
fragments, put them in his pocket, tore up a letter he saw on the 
chimney-board, thrust these pieces into the place of the others, 
walked out of the window again, and took his stand on the ladder 
to watch. 

Ernest came back with a lighted match. He fired the funereal 
pyre: it burnt up brightly for 2 moment, then smouldered away 
into tinder. 

‘Saved, by Jove!’ he muttered. ' 

‘Saved by dear John!’ cried Emmy, as she received the pre- 
cious fragments of paper from the devoted paper-cap. 

She sat up all night piecing the fragments. Next day Ernest 
had a lawyer’s letter; and, to make a long story short, it cost him 
a couple of thousand pounds before he got those fragments back 
again. 

John is now a flourishing painter and decorator on his own be- 
half. He no longer wears a paper-cap, but always a shiny chim- 
ney-pot. Emmy, his wife, is sleek and fat and prosperous. She 
often recalls with a smile the fact, that she owes all her prosperity 
to a successful paper chase. 





AUNT DUNK 
A Story, in Four Chapters 


BY L. K. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


Cuaprer I, Aunt Dunx at Home. 


Dip any of you know aunt Dunk? Because if you did not, remem- 
ber that ignorance is bliss. I experienced poverty, toothache, and 
aunt Dunk, all rather violently, in the course of one year, and I 
decidedly preferred the two former. 

In June we were ruined ; in July I suffered from tic-douloureux ; 
and in August I went to live with aunt Dunk. There had been 
an uncle Dunk once, but it was a situation of some difficulty; there- 
fore he died as soon as he could. His last and most fervent wish 
was, that his wife should not soon join him in the family vault; but, 
dear man, with his usual kind thought for others, he worded it very 
beautifully. 

‘Hannah, my dear,’ said he tenderly, ‘I hope you will have a 
long, long life.’ 

‘ That I shall not, Mr. Dunk,’ said my aunt with her accustomed 
promptitude. And then uncle Dunk, perceiving his mistake, and 
feeling too surely that to suggest to her to live would but decide 
her to die at once, added: ‘Ay, my dear, I ought to have known 
you better. You won’t get on without me; you'll soon be after me, 
won’t you, Hannah ?’ 

‘You were never more mistaken in your life, Mr. Dunk,’ said 
my aunt; and those were the last words that fell on his ears, for he 
was so well satisfied with them, that he died without giving her an 
opportunity of contradicting him again. 

And *hen aunt Dunk lived on at Dunk Marsh, with Crampton 
the old butler, and Crow her maid and housekeeper, probably the 
only two people in the world who could have endured the life. They 
got on pretty well with her, by always suggesting to her to do every- 
thing they did not wish done, and vice versé. Moreover, although 
the best of friends, they abused one another perpetually to my aunt 
as a matter’ .f principle, keeping her amused and really quite com- 
fortable by imaginary quarrels. They were good-hearted creatures, 
or they would not have plotted to introduce a poor relation to their 
mistress’s home ; which they did as soon as they heard of our losses. 
They at once suggested to aunt Dunk that no doubt we should be 
expecting her to take one of us to live with her, but thet it was a 
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thing that never could be. It would upset the household, and put 
an end to all regularity. Mrs. Crow added, that although nothing 
would ever induce her to leave her dear lady, she had heard Mr. 
Crampton declare that if any of the Miss Pellams came to live at 
Dunk Marsh one day, he should give warning the next ; while that 
great man privately informed my aunt that he knew for certain that 
Mrs. Crow would never stay to be put upon by two ladies. This 
course, steadily pursued with judicious alternations for one month, 
resulted in an invitation to one of us to take up our abode with aunt 
Dunk. The following is a copy of her letter : 


‘ Girls,—I am glad to learn that you have lost all your money. 
I hope you will never have any more to lose. At all events, you 
shall have none from me, living or dead. Women can live by their 
brains as well as men. However, as you no longer have it in your 
power to make fools of yourselves with other folks’ hair piled on the 
tops of your heads, stuff enough in each gown to make three for any 
reasonable woman, and tags and bobtails hanging all over you, I 
will take one of you to live with me—especially as Crampton and 
Crow object most strongly. You are all ugly, but if one has grown 
uglier than the rest, that one I will have. I have written to the 
clergyman and churchwardens of your parish to decide this matter 
for me, as I like to uphold the Church in all things.—TI am your 
aunt, Hannau Dunk.’ 


The knotty point referred to the decision of the Church was a 
source of some amusement to us. Our rector was a shy young man, 
very much in love with my sister Ellen. He came up to the house 
with a red face and an open letter. I believe he had passed a sleep- 
less night in agonies of doubt as to the course he ought to pursue. 

‘Miss Pellam,’ said he, ‘I have received a most extraordinary 
letter from a relative of yours, a most extraordinary letter.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Anson!’ We all preserved our gravity, but Ellen 
blushed violently as she bent over her work. 

He looked at her, but he spoke to my eldest sister, Anne. ‘ Really 
I hardly know how to act. IfI disregard it, I may be doing you an 
. injury; yet— It is an unheard-of request ; no gentleman—no man 
of any—’ He walked about the room in dire perplexity. ‘To be 
required to look round deliberately upon five sisters, and to decide— 
to pronounce—I mean to say, to announce—to one of them that she 
is—that one considers her—that is—’ 

Here we all burst into ungovernable laughter, and lightened his 
task by assuring him that we were aware of its nature, and that no 
doubt could exist upon the subject. Hannah, my aunt’s namesake 
and godchild, had long enjoyed the distinction of ugliest among Pel- 
lams. Then he showed us aunt Dunk’s letter. It was as follows : 
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‘ Sir,— You are doubtless aware that it is the duty of the clergy 
to assist those who are perplexed in spirit. I am in that condition, 
and I apply to you as a clergyman to assist me. I wish to have one 
of the Miss Pellams, my nieces, to live with me, and for reasons 
which I will proceed to explain it is my desire to select the ugliest. 
In my day I was a handsome young woman, and was much annoyed 
by proposals of marriage from men of various standing. I refused 
them all till I was black in the face; but the pest continued, until 
in sheer self-defence I was obliged to marry my dear departed, the 
late Mr. Dunk, almost the only man of my acquaintance“who had 
had the good sense never to ask me. You will easily understand 
that I do not want to have my middle age disturbed by the same 
kind of annoyance, by means of any young woman residing under my 
roof. Neither should I wish any one to suffer as I did. I intend 
to guard my niece from every proposal of marriage, and I shall hope 
at my death to leave her in that state of single blessedness and 
isolation the attainment of which should in these days be the object 
of every right-minded woman. I hail with pleasure the advance of 
public opinion, and still more of public practice, on this point. But 
I will not at present trouble you with my views, merely pausing to 
remark that woman is evidently at length taking her proper place as 
man’s equal. I now come to the subject of my letter. Although 
recognising that the annoyance to which I have alluded is less to be 
apprehended than in my own youth, I still wish to reduce the danger 
in the present case to a minimum. I would, therefore, ask of you, 
as the clergyman of the parish in which my nieces reside, to call 
upon them in company with your churchwardens, and, according to 
the best of your and their judgment, to decide for me which of these 
young women is possessed of fewest attractions; in plain words, which 
is the ugliest. Awaiting your early reply, which I doubt not will 
convey a solution of my difficulty, and perfectly ready to expound 
to you my views upon woman, should you desire it, I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, Hannan Dunk.’ 


This letter was the subject of much laughter, and more discussion. 
The difficulties were: first, how to avoid the churchwardens, for 
aunt Dunk would hardly consider the election legal unless her com- 
mands were fulfilled to the letter; secondly, how to contrive the 
election of myself, the only one willing to face the situation. From 
our knowledge of aunt Dunk, we felt sure she would not take the 
one recommended, but here all certainty stopped. 

At length we resolved that the question of churchwardens should 
be waived for the present, and that, as a preliminary step, Mr. Anson 
should write to name Hannah as undoubtedly the plainest of the 
family. 

According to our expectations, this produced an angry letter from 
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aunt Dunk, demanding why the signatures of the churchwardens had 
been omitted, and desiring that photographs of the five sisters should 
be taken for her at once. There was no escape. The churchwardens 
were acccordingly sworn to secrecy, and in a state of great amaze- 
ment were surreptitiously introduced into our drawing-room, when, 
in consequetice of Hannah’s perfect good-humour and tact, they arrived 
at a unanimous decision in her favour. 

In the mean time we received a most curious epistle. It was 
to this effect : 


‘ Young Ladys if One of you wants for tu come say you dont and 
if anny particular wants not for tu come say you du from your Umble 
servants to comand Crampton & Crow.’ 


We profited by the advice. My eldest sister sent with the photo- 
graphs a letter expressing the gratitude and readiness of the whole 
family, but adding that if we were allowed a voice in the matter, it 
would entirely coincide with the decision of Mr. Anson and his church- 
wardens, and venturing to hope that in any case aunt Dunk would 
not decide upon taking me, as I was several years younger than the 
others, and had bad health and irritable nerves. All this was strictly 
true, and indeed poor Anne did her best to dissuade me from putting 
myself in the way of a trial which she herself had experienced many 
years before. Her warnings were ‘disregarded. I was self-willed 
and spoilt, and eager to judge for myself of eccentricities of which 
I had heard so much. 

The effect of Anne’s letter was all I could desire. I was sent 
for at once, and I went. Aunt Dunk’s carriage met me at the sta- 
tion. It was the carriage in which she and uncle Dunk had taken 
their wedding tour some thirty or forty years before. It was very 
high, and very heavy, with enormous wheels, and was lined with thick 
musty yellow leather. Postillion and horses matched it well. The 
horses had thick legs, thick necks, thick ears, and thick heads, which 
latter they poked straight out before them. The postillion was aunt 
Dunk’s own servant, and had acted in the same capacity in the very 
tour afore named. His hair was gray, his jacket was darned, and 
his horses pulled different ways; but they brought me to Dunk Marsh, 
with no other incident than one remark from the old man as I ap- 
proached the carriage. ‘Bless my old eyes, you are a little un!’ 
said he, turning round in his saddle to survey me. And then he 
laughed aloud, and kicking one leg up in the air, and plunging the 
other into his horse’s flank, off he set. 

The old manor-house where aunt Dunk lived and worried was 
long and low, red and rambling, standing in flat water-meadows sur- 
rounded by rushes and poplars, dreary beyond description. At the 
door appeared Crampton and Crow. Why Crow always appeared to 
welcome the coming guest, I never could divine. It was either a 
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fancy of her own or of my aunt’s. Possibly it was a custom of the 
Dunks’. They received me kindly, as one they had known as a child. 

‘Ma’am,’ said Crampton in a hushed voice as we crossed the 
low red- tiled hall, ‘ you’ll have a hard time of it with my mistress. 
Excuse me, but I hope you'll bear with her.’ 

‘ And if we can give you any little hints we will, bless you; for 
you’re as like what you was at three weeks old as pin to pin,’ added 
Crow, pressing my hand. 

‘And be sure you never gainsay her, ma’am,’ said Crampton ; 
‘if she says you are as black as them niggers, be sure you say you’ve 
known it all along. She’s a good lady at heart.’ 

‘If one can but find it out,’ added Crow, who generally finished 
his sentences. Perhaps it was for this purpose she accompanied him. 

‘And she’s getting on in years, Miss Jane. She’s not as young 
as she were, poor lady.’ 

‘ You old dotard! that’s not true. I get younger every day I live.’ 

It was a loud voice, and it was close to us. Crampton and Crow 
vanished, and I turned to be welcomed by aunt Dunk. 

Short and spare, dressed in a black gown to which the same 
adjectives might truthfully be applied; small sharp black eyes, thin 
tight lips, red cheeks, and a most palpable ‘front’ of shiny black 
curls, above which peeped a quarter of an inch of real gray hair. 
She was holding open a door, ind signing to me to enter. 

‘ The ridiculous old idiot ! daring to talk about me! I'll let him 
know I won’t be talked about. Not as young as I was! I'll be bound 
I’m a great deal younger and brisker! Conte in here, child, and let’s 
have a look at you. Ah, come, you are plain enough. I knewI 
was right, in spite of all their Hamnahs. No colour, no eyes to speak 
of; spots on the face; crooked nose. Well done.’ 

It was a long untidy nondescript room. A fire burned on the 
hearth, and half-a-dozen schoolgirls stared in the background. 

‘ Sit there till I send off my class. They have just done. John 
Groom and Crampton said you could not be here till six, and I knew 
you would come by five; so I had up the girls to worry them— 
Crampton, I mean. He can’t abide any one to find them here. Now 
you shall see what physical education means. Girls! attention ! 
march !’ 

And, to my utter amazement, placing her hands on her shoulders 
aunt Dunk began to march up and down the room, followed by her 
class, some of whom imitated her with a fidelity which was too much 
for the gravity of the others. 

‘Were you ever drilled, child?’ asked my aunt, stopping so 
abruptly that the whole class nearly came to grief. 

‘No, ma’am,’ I responded meekly, faintly. 

‘ High time you should begin. Stand up and do as we do.’ 

I obeyed in fear and trembling, and some moments passed in 
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feeble imitation of the terrible energy aunt Dunk displayed. Con- 
scious of being an object of ridicule to my fellow-pupils, I was ready 
to drop from mortification and fatigue, when the door was quietly 
opened and a young man entered the room. My aunt nodded to him, 
still continuing her instructions, and I stepped aside and resumed 
my seat. 

‘ How d’ye do, Charles? One, two, three. Tired, child? Stuff 
and nonsense! Head up, Eliza Stours. One, two, three. Sit down, 
Charles ; just done. Shoulders down, Ellen Toms. One, two—’ 

‘ Charles’ looked both vexed and amused, and I shivered in my 
chair. I had heard of Henry and Charles Treyhen, sons of aunt 
Dunk’s only sister, and I recognised the present Charles as a Trey- 
hen and the clergyman of the parish. 

‘There,’ said aunt Dunk triumphantly, ‘that will do. Put on 
your bonnets, girls. That is something like teaching—beginning 
at the beginning. I have a theory, Jane, that the first thing to 
teach children is—how to walk. It is the first step towards pre- 
serving health. People’s chests contract with stooping — hence 
disease. Charles here differs from me.’ 

‘Only in thinking other instruction of more importance.’ 

‘There you are quite mistaken. The groundwork is of the 
most consequence. You begin at the roof, and so it all falls down 
together. You try to stuff their brains before they’ve got any. This 
is how you go to work— Here, girls! attention!’ They stood 
before her. ‘Now, my good girls, Mr. Treyhen wishes you to learn 
to think—to use your reason. Listen to me. He wants to know 
who wrote St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. Now think.’ 

A dead silence. The girls looked at one another. Aunt Dunk 
waxed impatient. ‘Come, girls, think; can’t ye say something ?’ 

Thus admonished, the eldest girl grew very red in the face, and 
feebly suggested ‘ Solomon,’ while another, gaining courage from the 
immediate discomfiture of her friend, promptly added ‘ Moses.’ 

‘No, he didn’t, and he didn’t,’ said aunt Dunk in triumph ; ‘ and 
now you may go home and find out who did, and mind you walk as 
should be. There; that’s all thinking does for them. You work 
_ their brains too soon. All children are fools, and you may be sure 
it’s for some good purpose, and that purpose undoubtedly is to give 
the body time to grow in health and strength. Those girls won’t 
be fools when they are grown women, unless you make them so with 
your preaching and your teaching. There, now, don’t contradict me. 
My mind’s made up. Here’s my niece, and she’s not come here to 
help you with the schools, I can tell you. She will have duties at 
home.’ 

Mr. Treyhen looked to see if my amusement equalled his own. 
It did not. I was weary and overwhelmed, and already regretting 
the wayward fancy which had brought me to Dunk Marsh. 
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‘ What did you come for?’ asked aunt Dunk suddenly. 

Though the question was not addressed to me, I felt it in every 
nerve, and was on the point of answering, ‘ Because I was a fool.’ 

Mr. Treyhen forestalled me. ‘ To ask you to give up drilling the 
children.’ 

‘Then I shall not. So that’s settled and done.’ 

‘Very well. I suppose you like being the laughing-stock of the 
village.’ > 
‘I am no such thing, you impudent boy.’ 

‘O, then I did not meet Eliza Stours yesterday evening mar- 
shalling the girls, and making them walk like you.’ 

‘I am heartily glad to hear it. My instruction is appreciated, 
you see.’ . 

‘Very much so. Eliza took off your voice and manners so well, 
that Tom and William Champ, and young Groves, and one or two 
others, were applauding loudly, and I felt ready to laugh myself. 
‘* Just like the old missis,’’ said Tom.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it. The little minx! I'll wash my 
hands of the whole lot of them. I'll never believe it. I have no 
patience with the people.’ 

Apparently Mr. Treyhen was satisfied, for he turned the conver- 
sation, and chatted pleasantly upon other subjects for some time, 
receiving my aunt’s repeated contradictions with a lazy smile which 
excited my envy, for already she irritated me almost beyond endur- 
ance. When he took leave she called to him to come back, but he 
did not hear. 

‘Run after him, Jane. Just tell him to stop at the school, and 
desire the second class, the second drill-class, to be here by nine 
to-morrow.’ 

I overtook him in the hall, and delivered my message. He 
laughed outright. ‘ You should not have caught me, Miss Pellam. 
Please tell my aunt that I cannot possibly deliver such a message. 
I do not recognise the class; or stay—tell her I will send them, 
and the Champ boys too, to applaud. Good-evening.’ 

It was too audacious. How could I repeat it ? 

‘ Well,’ said aunt Dunk sharply, ‘ what did he say ?” 

‘Nothing, aunt Dunk,’ I mumbled rather than spoke. 

‘That’s not true. Out with it at once. Some impudence, I'll 
be bound. ‘*Nothing’’ won't do for me.’ And with those sharp 
eyes fixed upon me I felt impelled to repeat the message word for 
word. Aunt Dunk gave a snort, but nevertheless I could see that 
she was not displeased. 

‘ There! I knew it. Never say ‘‘ Nothing” to me, or we sha’n’t 
get on. Come up-stairs now. You are nice and ugly, that’s one 
comfort.’ 

Now I really was not so very ill-looking, indeed some people 


. 
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. Give her some of your superfluity.’ 

‘Mr. Treyhen! as if I should take it!’ It escaped me involun-, 
tarily, and I coloured crimson to find that I had spoken. 

‘ Hoity-toity, my young lady! As if you would take it, forsooth ! 
I can tell you, you shall take it, if I choose ; and maybe you’ll have 
to take it.. Am I not to give my own money to my own brother’s 
daughter, if I please ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, aunt Dunk.’ 

‘ And you will promise to be good, and to ask for money when- 
ever you want it,’ added Mr. Treyhen, in comical imitation of my 
frightened manner. 

‘ She will do no such thing. Ask me for money indeed! I should 
like to hear it. She shall keep herself, and from this moment I 
devote myself, first to the choice of a profession for her, and secondly 
to fitting her for that profession when chosen.’ 

‘In other words, you will cease to worry your friends about wo- 
men in general, and will content yourself with worrying woman in 
particular.’ 

‘I shall not, Charles; and you are abominably rude.’ 

‘Miss Pellam, what profession shall you choose, supposing any 
liberty of choice is left you ?—which it will not be.’ 

‘Now, Charles, why say that, when you know perfectly well she 
will be free as air, provided only she chooses in accordance with my 
wishes ? I imagine some consideration is owing to me.’ 

‘ Very well; I must frame my question differently. Miss Pellam, 
what profession do you hope aunt Dunk will choose for you? Will 
you build my house, cut off my arm, or ruin me at law by your elo- 
_ quence ?’ 

‘ All appear to me equally terrible and impossible.’ 
‘ Impossible they are not, Jane, and of that I will soon convince 
you.’ 

‘Not now, aunt Dunk; please wait till I am gone. I am bent 
on finding out whether Miss Pellam would rather be soldier, sailor, 
tinker, or tailor, that I may give her the advantage of my influence 
with you.’ 

‘ Influence you have none, either with me or anybody else. I 
regret that as yet the noble professions of soldiers and sailors are 
closed to us. But that will all come in time.’ 

‘And you will immediately join a marching regiment, aunt 
Dunk, and oblige poor Miss Pellam to serve her time as middy.’ 

‘It would do her all the good in the world, and had I been born 
in these days of emancipation, I should undoubtedly have entered 
the army.’ 

‘ As soldier, sailor, or lawyer you would have excelled, aunt Dunk.’ 

‘ That I should not, Charles ; but I humbly hope I should have 
done my duty, as I mean to do now.’ 
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‘If you mean to perform that disagreeable operation now, aunt 
Dunk, I, knowing what it is, shall take my leave. Good-morning, 
Miss Pellam. I wish I could hope that, when next I see you, you 
may still be allowed to knit, net, and crochet work, which to my 
mind are the chief duties of woman.’ 

‘Charles, you are a fool—’ began aunt Dunk; but the appear- 
ance of Crampton and the letter-bag arrested her speech, and for 
some time she wag.fully occupied, while Charles still lingered, talk- 
ing to me. es 

‘ Well,’ said aunt Dunk at lengtls, laying down a letter which 
she had been attentively perusing, ‘if I could only have foreseen 
the glorious destiny of woman in the nineteenth century, I for one 
would never have married; your uncle Dunk might have whistled 
for me. But in my day a woman had no profession but marriage. 
An unmarried woman was nothing but an old maid; now she is 
something more than man, better than wife or widow. What a fool 
I was, to be sure!’ 

‘But what is this glorious destiny of which everybody writes 
and talks? Do tell me, aunt Dunk,’ said Charles. 

‘What is it! Why, emancipation from the social slavery of 
centuries; franchise, professions, the prizes of life open to us—in 
a word, equality with man.’ 

‘Iam glad you think so highly of man; I rather fancied you 
despised him.’ 

‘I don’t think at all highly of man. He is a mean despicable 
creature, and he has kept everything to himself as long as he could. 
But every dog has its day, and, thank goodness, his day’s past and 
gone at last. It is our turn now. Man grows more abominable 
every day. In my young days, though they did keep us out of our 
rights, they had the grace to be ready enough to marry and keep us. 
They don’t even do that much now. I made a fuss to have the 
ugliest of the Pellam girls; but upon my word, now I think of it, 
any one of ’em would have done nowadays.’ 

‘Aunt Dunk, light dawns. I begin dimly to comprehend all 
this agitation about woman’s rights. You open my eyes; you en- 
large my mind. You were all happy enough as long as you all 
had a fair chance of being married; but now that the increase of 
luxuries and expensive tastes has rendered marriage an event of 
rare occurrence, you demand, forsooth, to enter the arena as man’s 
equal. He will none of your help and sympathy; he shall meet 
you as a rival on his own grounds.’ 

‘That’s not true; all claptrap, every word. There are some 
fools who hold that woman’s highest place is as wife and mother. 
They pretend that the rights we are claiming should only be given 
to those who are waiting to be made wives—slaves, I should say— 
or to those who miss that slavery altogether. But bless you, boy, 
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thing that never could be. It would upset the household, and put 
an end to all regularity. Mrs. Crow added, that although nothing 
would ever induce her to leave her dear lady, she had heard Mr. 
Crampton declare that if any of the Miss Pellams came to live at 
Dunk Marsh one day, he should give warning the next; while that 
great man privately informed my aunt that he knew for certain that 
Mrs. Crow would never stay to be put upon by two ladies. This 
course, steadily pursued with judicious alternations for one month, 
resulted in an invitation to one of us to take up our abode with aunt 
Dunk. The following is a copy of her letter : 


‘ Girls,—I am glad to learn that you have lost all your money. 
I hope you will never have any more to lose. At all events, you 
shall have none from me, living or dead. Women can live by their 
brains as well as men. However, as you no longer have it in your 
power to make fools of yourselves with other folks’ hair piled on the 
tops of your heads, stuff enough in each gown to make three for any 
reasonable woman, and tags and bobtails hanging all over you, I 
will take one of you to live with me—especially as Crampton and 
Crow object most strongly. You are all ugly, but if one has grown 
uglier than the rest, that one I will have. I have written to the 
clergyman and churchwardens of your parish to decide this matter 
for me, as I like to uphold the Church in all things.—I am your 
aunt, Hannay Dunk.’ 


The knotty point referred to the decision of the Church was a 
source of some amusement to us. Our rector was a shy young man, 
very much in love with my sister Ellen. He came up to the house 
with a red face and an open letter. I believe he had passed a sleep- 
less night in agonies of doubt as to the course he ought to pursue. 

‘Miss Pellam,’ said he, ‘I have received a most extraordinary 
letter from a relative of yours, a most extraordinary letter.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Anson!’ We all preserved our gravity, but Ellen 
blushed violently as she bent over her work. 

He looked at her, but he spoke to my eldest sister, Anne. ‘ Really 
I hardly know how to act. IfI disregard it, I may be doing you an 
injury; yet— It is an unheard-of request ; no gentleman—no man 
of any—’ He walked about the room in dire perplexity. ‘To be 
required to look round deliberately upon five sisters, and to decide— 
to pronounce—I mean to say, to announce—to one of them that she 
is—that one considers her—that is—’ 

Here we all burst into ungovernable laughter, and lightened his 
task by assuring him that we were aware of its nature, and that no 
doubt could exist upon the subject. Hannah, my aunt’s namesake 
and godchild, had long enjoyed the distinction of ugliest among Pel- 
lams. Then he showed us aunt Dunk’s letter. It was as follows : 
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‘ Sir,— You are doubtless aware that it is the duty of the clergy 
to assist those who are perplexed in spirit. | am in that condition, 
and I apply to you as « clergyman to assist me. I wish to have on 
of the Miss Pellams, my nicees, to live with me, and for reasons 
which | will proceed to explain it is my desire to select the aglicst 
In my day | was a handsome young woman, and was mach annoyed 
by proposals of marriage from men of various standing. I refused 
them all till | was black in the face; but the pest continued, antil 
in sheer self-defence | was obliged to marry my dear departed, the 
late Mr. Dunk, almost the only man of my acquaintance whe had 
had the good sense never to ask me. You will easily understand 
that I do not want to have my middle age distarbed by the sam 
kind of annoyance, by means of any young woman residing under m) 
roof. Neither should I wish any one to suffer as I did. I intend 
to guard my niece from every proposal of marriage, and I shall hope 
at my death to leave her in that state of single blessedness and 
isolation the attainment of which should in these days be the object 
of every right-minded woman. I hail with pleasure the advance of 
public opinion, and still more of public practice, on this point. But 
I will not at present trouble you with my views, merely pausing to 
remark that woman is evidently at length taking her proper place as 
man’s equal. I now come to the subject of my letter. Although 
recognising that the annoyance to which I have alluded is less to be 
apprehended than in my own youth, I still wish to reduce the danger 
in the present case to a minimum. I would, therefore, ask of you, 
as the clergyman of the parish in which my nieces reside, to call 
upon them in company with your churchwardens, and, according to 
the best of your and their judgment, to decide for me which of these 
young women is possessed of fewest attractions; in plain words, which 
is the ugliest. Awaiting your early reply, which I doubt not will 
convey a solution of my difficulty, and perfectly ready to expound 
to you my views upon woman, should you desire it, I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, Hanna Dunk.’ 

This letter was the subject of much laughter, and more discussion. 
The difficulties were: first, how to avoid the churchwardens, for 
aunt Dunk would hardly consider the election legal unless her com- 
mands were fulfilled to the letter; secondly, how to contrive the 
election of myself, the only one willing to face the situation. From 
our knowledge of aunt Dunk, we felt sure she would not take the 
one recommended, but here all certainty stopped. 

At length we resolved that the question of churchwardens should 
be waived for the present, and that, as a preliminary step, Mr. Anson 
should write to name Hannah as undoubtedly the plainest of the 
family. 

According to our expectations, this produced an angry letter from 
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aunt Dunk, demanding why the signatures of the churchwardens had 
been omitted, and desiring that photographs of the five sisters should 
be taken for her at once. There was no escape. The churchwardens 
were acccordingly sworn to secrecy, and in a state of great amaze- 
ment were surreptitiously introduced into our drawing-room, when, 
in consequence of Hannah’s perfect good-humour and tact, they arrived 
at a unanimous decision in her favour. 

In the mean time we received a most curious epistle. It was 
to this effect : 


‘ Young Ladys if One of you wants for tu come say you dont and 
if anny particular wants not for tu come say you du from your Umble 
servants to comand Crampton & Crow.’ 


We profited by the advice. My eldest sister sent with the photo- 
graphs a letter expressing the gratitude and readiness of the whole 
family, but adding that if we were allowed a voice in the matter, it 
would entirely coincide with the decision of Mr. Anson and his church- 
wardens, and venturing to hope that in any case aunt Dunk would 
not decide upon taking me, as I was several years younger than the 
others, and had bad health and irritable nerves. All this was strictly 
true, and indeed poor Anne did her best to dissuade me from putting 
myself in the way of a trial which she herself had experienced many 
years before. Her warnings were disregarded. I was self-willed 
and spoilt, and eager to judge for myself of eccentricities of which 
I had heard so much. 

The effect of Anne’s letter was all I could desire. I was sent 
for at once, and I went. Aunt Dunk’s carriage met me at the sta- 
tion. It was the carriage in which she and uncle Dunk had taken 
their wedding tour some thirty or forty years before. It was very 
high, and very heavy, with enormous wheels, and was lined with thick 
musty yellow leather. Postillion and horses matched it well. The 
horses had thick legs, thick necks, thick ears, and thick heads, which 
latter they poked straight out before them. The postillion was aunt 
Dunk’s own servant, and had acted in the same capacity in the very 
tour afore named. His hair was gray, his jacket was darned, and 
his horses pulled different ways; but they brought me to Dunk Marsh, 
with no other incident than one remark from the old man as I ap- 
proached the carriage. ‘Bless my old eyes, you are a little un!’ 
said he, turning round in his saddle to survey me. And then he 
laughed aloud, and kicking one leg up in the air, and plunging the 
other into his horse’s flank, off he set. 

The old manor-house where aunt Dunk lived and worried was 
long and low, red and rambling, standing in flat water-meadows sur- 
rounded by rushes and poplars, dreary beyond description. At the 
door appeared Crampton and Crow. Why Crow always appeared to 
welcome the coming guest, I never could divine. It was either a 
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fancy of her own or of my aunt’s. Possibly it was a custom of the 
Dunks’. They received me kindly, as one they had known as a child. 

‘Ma’am,’ said Crampton in a hushed voice as we crossed the 
low red-tiled hall, ‘ you’ll have a hard time of it with my mistress. 
Excuse me, but I hope you’ll bear with her.’ 

‘ And if we can give you any little hints we will, bless you ; for 
you’re as like what you was at three weeks old as pin to pin,’ added 
Crow, pressing my hand. 

‘And be sure you never gainsay her, ma’am,’ said Crampton ; 
‘if she says you are as black as them niggers, be sure you say you’ve 
known it all along. She’s a good lady at heart.’ 

‘If one can but find it out,’ added Crow, who generally finished 
his sentences. Perhaps it was for this purpose she accompanied him. 

‘ And she’s getting on in years, Miss Jane. She’s not as young 
as she were, poor lady.’ 

‘ You old dotard! that’s not true. I get younger every day I live.’ 

It was a loud voice, and it was close to us. Crampton and Crow 
vanished, and I turned to be welcomed by aunt Dunk. 

Short and spare, dressed in a black gown to which the same 
adjectives might truthfully be applied; small sharp black eyes, thin 
tight lips, red cheeks, and a most palpable ‘front’ of shiny black 
curls, above which peeped a quarter of an inch of real gray hair. 
She was holding open a door, and signing to me to enter. 

‘ The ridiculous old idiot ! daring to talk about me! I'll let him 
know I won’t be talked about. Not as young as I was! I'll be bound 
I’m a great deal younger and brisker! Come in here, child, and let’s 
have a look at you. Ah, come, you are plain enough. I knewI 
was right, in spite of all their Hannahs. No colour, no eyes to speak 
of; spots on the face; crooked nose. Well done.’ 

It was a long untidy nondescript room. A fire burned on the 
hearth, and half-a-dozen schoolgirls stared in the background. 

‘ Sit there till I send off my class. They have just done. John 
Groom and Crampton said you could not be here till six, and I knew 
you would come by five; so I had up the girls to worry them— 
Crampton, I mean. He can’t abide any one to find them here. Now 
you shall see what physical education means. Girls! attention! 
march !’ 

And, to my utter amazement, placing her hands on her shoulders 
aunt Dunk began to mareh up and down the room, followed by her 
class, some of whom imitated her with a fidelity which was too much 
for the gravity of the others. 

‘Were you ever drilled, child?’ asked my aunt, stopping so 
abruptly that the whole class nearly came to grief. 

‘No, ma’am,’ I responded meekly, faintly. 

‘ High time you should begin. Stand up and do as we do.’ 

I obeyed in fear and trembling, and some moments passed in 
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feeble imitation of the terrible energy aunt Dunk displayed. Con- 
scious of being an object of ridicule to my fellow-pupils, I was ready 
to drop from mortification and fatigue, when the door was quietly 
opened and a young man entered the room. My aunt nodded to him, 
still continuing her instructions, and I stepped aside and resumed 
my seat. 

‘ How d’ye do, Charles? One, two, three. Tired, child? Stuff 
and nonsense! Head up, Eliza Stours. One, two, three. Sit down, 
Charles ; just done. Shoulders down, Ellen Toms. One, two—’ 

‘Charles’ looked both vexed and amused, and I shivered in my 
chair. I had heard of Henry and Charles Treyhen, sons of aunt 
Dunk’s only sister, and I recognised the present Charles as a Trey- 
hen and the clergyman of the parish. 

‘ There,’ said aunt Dunk triumphantly, ‘that will do. Put on 
your bonnets, girls. That is something like teaching—beginning 
at the beginning. I have a theory, Jane, that the first thing to 
teach children is—how to walk. It is the first step towards pre- 
serving health. People’s chests contract with stooping — hence 
disease. Charles here differs from me.’ 

‘ Only in thinking other instruction of more importance.’ 

‘There you are quite mistaken. The groundwork is of the 
most consequence. You begin at the roof, and so it all falls down 
together. You try to stuff their brains before they’ve got any. This 
is how you go to work— Here, girls! attention!’ They stood 
before her. ‘Now, my good girls, Mr. Treyhen wishes you to learn 
to think—-to use your reason. Listen to me. He wants to know 
who wrote St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. Now think.’ 

A dead silence. The girls looked at one another. Aunt Dunk 
waxed impatient. ‘Come, girls, think; can’t ye say something ?’ 

Thus admonished, the eldest girl grew very red in the face, and 
feebly suggested ‘ Solomon,’ while another, gaining courage from the 
immediate disecomfiture of her friend, promptly added ‘ Moses.’ 

‘No, he didn’t, and he didn’t,’ said aunt Dunk in triumph ; ‘ and 
now you may go home and find out who did, and mind you walk as 
should be. There; that’s all thinking does for them. You work 
their brains too soon. All children are fools, and you may be sure 
it’s for some good purpose, and that purpose undoubtedly is to give 

the body time to grow in health and strength. Those girls won't 
be fools when they are grown women, unless you make them so with 
your preaching and your teaching. There, now, don’t contradict me. 
My mind’s made up. Here’s my niece, and she’s not come here to 
help you with the schools, I can tell you. She will have duties at 
home.’ 

Mr. Treyhen looked to see if my amusement equalled his own. 
It did not. I was weary and overwhelmed, and already regretting 
the wayward fancy which had brought me to Dunk Marsh. 
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‘ What did you come for?’ asked aunt Dunk suddenly. 

Though the question was not addressed to me, I felt it in every 
nerve, and was on the point of answering, ‘ Because I was a fool.’ 

Mr. Treyhen forestalled me. ‘ To ask you to give up drilling the 
children.’ 

‘Then I shall not. So that’s settled and done.’ 

‘Very well. I suppose you like being the laughing-stock of the 
village.’ 

‘I am no such thing, you impudent boy.’ 

‘O, then I did not meet Eliza Stours yesterday evening mar- 
shalling the girls, and making them walk like you.’ 

‘I am heartily glad to hear it. My instruction is appreciated, 
you see.’ 

‘Very much so. Eliza took off your voice and manners so well, 
that Tom and William Champ, and young Groves, and one or two 
others, were applauding loudly, and I felt ready to laugh myself. 
‘¢ Just like the old missis,’’ said Tom.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it. The little minx! I'll wash my 
hands of the whole lot of them. [I'll never believe it. I have no 
patience with the people.’ 

Apparently Mr. Treyhen was satisfied, for he turned the conver- 
sation, and chatted pleasantly upon other subjects for some time, 
receiving my aunt’s repeated contradictions with a lazy smile which 
excited my envy, for already she irritated me almost beyond endur- 
ance. When he took leave she called to him to come back, but he 
did not hear. 

‘Run after him, Jane. Just tell him to stop at the school, and 
desire the second class, the second drill-class, to be here by nine 
to-morrow.’ 

I overtook him in the hall, and delivered my message. He 
laughed outright. ‘ You should not have caught me, Miss Pellam. 
Please tell my aunt that I cannot possibly deliver such a message. 
I do not recognise the class; or stay—tell her I will send them, 
and the Champ boys too, to applaud. Good-evening.’ 

It was too audacious. How could I repeat it ? 

‘ Well,’ said aunt Dunk sharply, ‘ what did he say ?’ 

‘ Nothing, aunt Dunk,’ I mumbled rather than spoke. 

‘That’s not true. Out with it at once. Some impudence, I'll 
be bound. ‘‘ Nothing’ won’t do for me.’ And with those sharp 
eyes fixed upon me I felt impelled to repeat the message word for 
word. Aunt Dunk gave a snort, but nevertheless I could see that 
she was not displeased. 

‘There! I knew it. Never say ‘‘ Nothing” to me, or we sha’n’t 
get on. Come up-stairs now. You are nice and ugly, that’s one 
comfort.’ 

Now I really was not so very ill-looking, indeed some people 
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thought me rather pretty at times; and so Crow hinted to my aunt 
that evening, but aunt Dunk would not hear of it. I was irreparably 
frightful in her eyes, for she had settled it herself. 

We dined together in a room on the other side of the hall. It 
was the same size and shape as the drawing-room, and was hung 
round with pictures of ancient and modern Dunks in rags. I do not 
mean that these highly-respectable personages were represented as 
clothed in rags, but that the canvases were, from age and ill-treat- 
ment, reduced to that condition. Crampton waited in carpet slip- 
pers. He stood behind his mistress with his arms akimbo, and 
joined freely in the conversation. For this he apologised to me the 
first time he found me alone. ‘ My mistress expects it of me, ma’am, 
and I thought it might be a help to you on the first night; but I 
am aware that it is not the custom in families of distinction.’ And 
it was a help on that first night, and many others. The old man 
was, however, often sorely perplexed, between his anxiety to pro- 
pitiate his mistress and his reluctance to hurt my feelings. 

‘And so they really do not call you the plain one,’ said aunt 
Dunk, eyeing me complacently. ‘Why, I pitched on you the mo- 
ment I saw the photographs; didn’t I, Crampton ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; I be-lieve you did. But them photographs is 
often nasty deceiving things.’ 

‘ Well, they did not deceive us here, at all events. Why, she’s 
as ugly as sin.’ 

‘I don’t think the young lady is so bad to look at, ma’am,’ said 
Crampton, in patronising pity. 

‘Then you know nothing about it, you stupid old man. These 
peas are not half boiled, Crampton. I wish you would tell the girl.’ 

‘I spoxe to her yesterday, ma’am.’ 

‘ What business had you to do any such thing ? What business 
have you to speak to the maids unless I desire it ?’ 

This lively style of conversation continued until we adjourned 
to the drawing-room, where aunt Dunk at once took out her netting. 
No elegant silk purse or airy scarf, but an enormous length of 
netting of the coarsest twine, fastened to a nail in the wall. At 
this she stood up the whole evening, working furiously, and talking 
vehemently. She questioned me minutely concerning every detail 
of our family history, plans, and prospects, blaming everything we 
had done or thought of doing. My father was quite wrong in dying 
so suddenly, my mother had no right to linger so long, my sisters 
ought all to have been brothers, and I myself had no business to 
have been born at all. All this was far from soothing to one used 
to the indulgence of a sister Anne; but ere long it merged into the 
alarming, for I committed the great error of pronouncing an ani- 
mated ‘No.’ ‘If I had my way with you girls, you would all be 
trained to some profession. Anne would have made a capital doctor, 
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Emily might have been a lawyer, Mary an architect. All of you 
should have turned your hands to something.’ 

‘O aunt Dunk, impossible! Iam sure Anne never could go 
about feeling people’s pulses and looking at their tongues.’ 

‘Why not, eh? Is Anne a fool? Every woman should make 
the most of her talent ; and now I think of it, you are not too old 
to begin. Time has been lost, for of course you know nothing, and 
can do nothing ; but much may be done yet. I should like to make 
a lawyer of you, and maybe, by the time you have studied a bit, 
the profession would be open to you; but if you have a fancy to be 
a doctor, that could be done at once.’ 

Frightened and weary, I could only sit and tremble, as I saw 
myself in imagination the cynosure of all eyes, standing up to under- 
go an examination in the schools, preparing to brow-beat a witness, 
or sharpening my knife to cut off a fellow-creature’s leg. Could 
aunt Dunk really mean it? There was such a terrible energy and 
earnestness about her, that if she had announced her intention of 
drowning herself in the tea-kettle, one would have expected her to 
do it at once. Iam ashamed to say that I cried myself to sleep 
that night over the prospect of walking the hospitals. 


Cuapter II. 
AUNT DUNK ON WOMAN’S RIGHTS, 


Dayiieut enabled me to ridicule my fears; but they returned 
with full force when I went down-stairs, for aunt Dunk was holding 
forth to Charles Treyhen, and her subject was the necessity of edu- 
cating me to a profession. She only nodded to me as I came in, 
and continued talking vehemently, only stopping to say ‘ Pshaw!’ 
when he got up to greet me. It was certainly embarrassing for a 
young woman to eat her breakfast before two people who were dis- 
cussing the question whether she would excel most as doctor, lawyer, 
or architect. Aunt Dunk was very eager, Charles Treyhen consider- 
ably amused. 

‘I tell you the girl has no fortune. She must do something. 
Marry, you say. That’s all nonsense, and you know it, Charles. 
The day for that is past. Girls don’t marry nowadays—at least, 
these ugly ones don’t. They’ve a better destiny.’ 

‘Really, aunt Dunk, it can hardly be pleasant to Miss Pellam 
to listen to this discussion.’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense! She don’t care a pin, and if she does she 
must get over it, for she’ll, for she’ll have to hear enough about it 
before I’ve done with her.’ 

‘I believe you,’ sotto voce; and aloud, ‘I will be no party to 
such rudeness.’ 

‘Where’s the rudeness? It’scommon sense. The girl can’t starve.’ 
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‘Give her some of your superfluity.’ 

‘Mr. Treyhen! as if I should take it!’ It escaped me involun- 
tarily, and I coloured crimson to find that I had spoken. 

‘ Hoity-toity, my young lady! As if you would take it, forsooth ! 
I can tell you, you shall take it, if I choose ; and maybe you'll have 
to take it. Am I not to give my own money to my own brother’s 
daughter, if I please ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, aunt Dunk.’ 

‘ And you will promise to be good, and to ask for money when- 
ever you want it,’ added Mr. Treyhen, in comical imitation of my 
frightened manner. 

‘ She will do no such thing. Ask me for money indeed! I should 
like to hear it. She shall keep herself, and from this moment I 
devote myself, first to the choice of a profession for her, and secondly 
to fitting her for that profession when chosen.’ 

‘In other words, you will cease to worry your friends about wo- 
men in general, and will content yourself with worrying woman in 
particular.’ 

‘I shall not, Charles; and you are abominably rude.’ 

‘Miss Pellam, what profession shall you choose, supposing any 
liberty of choice is left you ?—which it will not be.’ 

‘Now, Charles, why say that, when you know perfectly well she 
will be free as air, provided only she chooses in accordance with my 
wishes? I imagine some consideration is owing to me.’ 

‘ Very well; I must frame my question differently. Miss Pellam, 
what profession do you hope aunt Dunk will choose for you? Will 
you build my house, cut off my arm, or ruin me at law by your elo- 
quence ?’ 

‘ All appear to me equally terrible and impossible.’ 

‘Impossible they are not, Jane, and of that I will soon convince 
you.’ 

‘Not now, aunt Dunk; please wait till Iam gone. I am bent 
on finding out whether Miss Pellam would rather be soldier, sailor, 
tinker, or tailor, that I may give her the advantage of my influence 
with you.’ 

‘ Influence you have none, either with me or anybody else. I 
regret that as yet the noble professions of soldiers and sailors are 
closed to us. But that will all come in time.’ 

‘And you will immediately join a marching regiment, aunt 
Dunk, and oblige poor Miss Pellam to serve her time as middy.’ 

‘It would do her all the good in the world, and had I been born 
in these days of emancipation, I should undoubtedly have entered 
the army.’ 

‘ As soldier, sailor, or lawyer you would have excelled, aunt Dunk.’ 

‘ That I should not, Charles; but I humbly hope I should have 
done my duty, as I mean to do now.’ 
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‘If you mean to perform that disagreeable operation now, aunt 
Dunk, I, knowing what it is, shall take my leave. Good-morning, 
Miss Pellam. I wish I could hope that, when next I see you, you 
may still be allowed to knit, net, and crochet work, which to my 
mind are the chief duties of woman.’ 

‘Charles, you are a fool—’ began aunt Dunk; but the appear- 
ance of Crampton and the letter-bag arrested her speech, and for 
some time she was fully occupied, while Charles still lingered, talk- 
ing to me. 

‘ Well,’ said aunt Dunk at length, laying down a letter which 
she had been attentively perusing, ‘if I could only have foreseen 
the glorious destiny of woman in the nineteenth century, I for one 
would never have married; your uncle Dunk might have whistled 
for me. But in my day a woman had no profession but marriage. 
An unmarried woman was nothing but an old maid; now_she is 
something more than man, better than wife or widow. What a fool 
I was, to be sure!’ 

‘But what is this glorious destiny of which everybody writes 
and talks? Do tell me, aunt Dunk,’ said Charles. 

‘What is it! Why, emancipation from the social slavery of 
centuries; franchise, professions, the prizes of life open to us—in 
a word, equality with man.’ 

‘Tam glad you think so highly of man; I rather fancied you 
despised him.’ 

‘I don’t think at all highly of man. He is a mean despicable 
creature, and he has kept everything to himself as long as he could. 
But every dog has its day, and, thank goodness, his day’s past and 
gone at last. It is our turn now. Man grows more abominable 
every day. In my young days, though they did keep us out of our 
rights, they had the grace to be ready enough to marry and keep us. 
They don’t even do that much now. I made a fuss to have the 
ugliest of the Pellam girls; but upon my word, now I think of it, 
any one of ’em would have done nowadays.’ 

‘Aunt Dunk, light dawns. I begin dimly to comprehend all 
this agitation about woman’s rights. You open my eyes; you en- 
large my mind. You were all happy enough as long as you all 
had a fair chance of being married; but now that the increase of 
luxuries and expensive tastes has rendered marriage an event of 
rare occurrence, you demand, forsooth, to enter the arena as man’s 
equal. He will none of your help and sympathy; he shall meet 
you as a rival on his own grounds.’ 

‘That’s not true; all claptrap, every word. There are some 
fools who hold that woman’s highest place is as wife and mother. 
They pretend that the rights we are claiming should only be given 
to those who are waiting to be made wives—slaves, I should say— 
or to those who miss that slavery altogether. But bless you, boy, 
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that’s all bosh, and it’s dying out, Charles. It did well enough to 
break the ice; it was but the thin end of the wedge. I hope to 
live to see the time when girls will look upon married life as a last 
resource when health and powers are failing, the battle of life fought, 
and the prize won—just as men do now, you know.’ 

‘Aunt Dunk, aunt Dunk, defend me from a wife covered with 
Victoria Crosses and Waterloo medals!’ 

‘ Defend yourself from any wife at all. No, no; the day for that 
is past; I look forward to a glorious consummation of the present 
dispensation in a perfect equality of man and woman.’ 

I looked up in astonishment, which was lessened in the course 
of the day, when I accidentally lighted upon this very sentence in a 
book. 

‘Bravo, aunt Dunk; encore!’ exclaimed Charles. ‘ That was 
worthy of a platform. Why do you not give the public the benefit 
of those mysterious expressions? Make Miss Pellam an orator; a 
female orator must have a ‘‘ glorious mission.”’’ 

‘Upon my word, the boy has hit it!’ exclaimed aunt Dunk, 
starting up. ‘Dear me! That he should have had the wit to think 
of it! Well, men are not all fools, that’s one comfort. It’s the 
very thing. I'll train you up for public speaking, Jane; so that’s 
settled and done.’ 

* As usual, aunt Dunk spoke with such energy that we both felt 
that she meant it. I grew white as a sheet as I saw my own con- 
viction reflected in Mr. Treyhen’s face; I saw too that he felt for 
me. His whole manner altered, and he was startled into expostu- 
lating. He could not have done worse. Every word he uttered 
only confirmed her resolution, and I was surprised at his eager 
pertinacity, so different from the cool sarcasm with which he had 
hitherto treated her. At length he took his leave, with a mortifi- 
cation so evident that aunt Dunk was in the seventh heaven. 

The day wore on wearily. Prompt in action as in speech, aunt 
Dunk ransacked the library for works on eloquence, oratory, and the 
management of the voice. She wrote to London for the latest pub- 
lications on the same subjects, and was only prevented from writing 
to Mr. Gladstone for advice by my immediate acquiescence in the 
proposal. 

‘I would just ask how a young man should be trained to speak 
in public. I shouldn’t say it’s for a woman, of course. It’s all the 
same.’ 

‘A very good idea, aunt Dunk,’ said I, in obedience to violent 
winks from Crampton, for the conversation took place at dinner. 
‘No doubt Mr. Gladstone will be charmed; especially now, in the 
recess, when he can have nothing to do.’ 

‘Nothing to do, child! Why, the man’s worked to death. I 
should not wonder if he had all his letters burnt unread, now Parlia- 
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ment is up. Now I think of it, Pll write to Mr. Mill instead. I 
shall tell him the whole truth, and send you up to see him if he 
wishes it. Crampton and Crow could take you up—couldn’t you, 
Crampton ?’ 

‘ With pleasure, ma’am. We should like to see the nobility and 
gentry once more, ma’am.’ 

‘Why, you stupid old man, do you call Mr. Mill the nobility 
and gentry? You'd like to see Madame Tussaud’s waxworks, I 
expect. That’s more in your line, to say nothing of the shop-win- 
dows.’ 

‘ Precisely, ma’am; I was on the point of mentioning the shops, 
ma’am. We would be proud to take charge of Miss Jane, ma’am.’ 

‘I’m not sure I won’t go myself and state my views to Mr. 
Mill. He’s the man for us, Jane.’ 

I sought safety in silence. 

After luncheon, aunt Dunk announced her intention of driving 
into Crippleton alone. She had business, and I was to stay at home 
and write to Anne, and tell her I was perfectly comfortable and 
quite as ugly as aunt Dunk expected. 

As soon as she was gone, Crampton entered the room with a 
huge pile of books which he placed before me. 

‘My mistress begs you will look these through, ma’am, if you 
please, and tell her what’s inside of them when she comes back ; 
and if you please, ma’am, if you’ve no objection, I think of taking 
out my gun for a ’are, ma’am. My mistress expects of me to keep 
the house supplied, though she makes a rule of objecting if she 
catches me doing of it, so I am obliged to do it on the sly. There 
is no fear of nobody calling, ma’am.’ 

I signified my consent, and he went on : 

‘If I might make so bold, ma’am, Mr. Treyhen and Mr. Charles 
sometimes looks in, and my mistress wished them to be told that 
she is gone into Crippleton to consult Mr. Williamson about the 
matter in hand.’ 

I promised to deliver the message, and he left me. I turned 
wearily to the books—Cicero, Burke, Whately ; I gazed upon them 
with terror, and letting my head fall on the table, I burst into tears. 

A woman who cries in the drawing-room should always do it 
judiciously ; that is to say, with her hair (if real) down, and taking 
care to leave off before her eyes and nose are red; for she can never 
foresee who may surprise her. I fulfilled both these conditions, 
and the Mr. Treyhens came just in time to see me at my best. 

There was a momentary confusion on both sides, and then 
Charles Treyhen advanced with eager solicitude. He was so sorry, 
so very sorry—of course it was aunt Dunk ; but could he do nothing ? 
His sympathy made my tears flow faster; but collecting myself, I 
pointed to the books. 
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‘Cicero! Burke! You do not mean that she is going on with 
that nonsense? Henry, can you believe it? Miss Pellam, let me 
introduce my brother.’ And he repeated what had passed in the 
morning. 

Henry laughed aloud. 

‘It is impossible. Even aunt Dunk could not be so mad. 
The thing could not be done. By the bye, where is my aunt, Miss 
Pellam ?’ 

I faithfully delivered my message. The brothers looked at one 
another, and all laughter died out from the face of the elder, while 
Charles paced the room in an excitement of which I should not have 
thought him capable. 

‘Dolt that I was! I should have known her better. She took 
me by surprise, or I should not have been fool enough to oppose 
her. Had I but agreed, she would have dropped it at once. And 
I actually suggested the idea. Never, never shall I forgive myself.’ 

‘But, Mr. Treyhen, do you really think she means it ?’ said I, 
trembling. 

‘ Of course she does. Aunt Dunk always means it, and does 
it too. She always has some crotchet in her head. The last was 
what she was pleased to term ‘‘ physical education.” That I ima- 
gine died last night, as I find she has not had any of the girls up 
te-day. That, too, was my doing; and she is consequently ready 
for anything, and especially anything likely to annoy me. She is 
only to be conquered by ridicule; she cannot oppose it; and if she 
can be made to feel that the hobby of the moment places her in a 
ridiculous light, she generally drops it.’ 

‘Then we may hope; for the present plan is of all imaginable 
ones most open to ridicule.’ 

‘ She will call it narrow-minded opposition, and glory in perse- 
vering.’ 

I inquired who was this Mr. Williamson, whose name evidently 
gave a more serious aspect to the affair, and I heard that he was 
one of the few who possessed any influence with my aunt; a man 
of vulgar mind and manners, holding very advanced opinions; a 
lecturer, an atheist, and a firm upholder of woman’s rights. 

‘ Especially that of conferring hare-shooting upon man. I de- 
clare I hate Woman. I beg your pardon, Miss Pellam, I didn’t 
mean you,’ said Henry. 

‘I hate her too, Mr. Treyhen. Aunt Dunk is enough to make 
one detest the very name, especially when it is dignified with a 
capital W, which I know it always is in her mind.’ 

We tried to invent some plan of opposition, but the experience 
of both brothers pronounced it hopeless. They agreed that it would 
be best to let things take their course, and it was possible that the 
fancy, if unopposed, might pass away. 
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‘ After all, if she only makes you read and recite to her, it will 
be no more than a bore, and I don’t see what more she could do 
just yet,’ said Henry’s common sense. 

But aunt Dunk was capable of a great deal more, and she lost 
no time in proving it. She returned before her nephews were gone, 
and she returned triumphant. 

‘Here Iam, Jane! The very thing has turned up. How do 
you do, boys? Mr. Williamson is to hold a public meeting this day 
month—a lecture on ‘‘Woman’s Rights’”—and the leading people in 
the town want him to get a lady to speak. Lady A ’s speaking 
at has put them up to it. O, she’s a blessed woman! To think 
of a woman like that having no right to a seat in parliament, when 
a young Hop-o’-my-thumb like you, Henry, might get in to-morrow 
if you liked! The world’s all topsy-turvy. Well, Jane is to speak 
this day month at Crippleton Townhall. There’s a fine beginning, 
Jane! You'll have to work hard though, I promise you.’ 

‘ Miss Pellam to speak! Aunt Dunk, are you mad? You have 
not really entered into any such engagement ?’ exclaimed Charles, 
starting up in great excitement as I hid my face in my hands with 
a moan of real terror. 

‘ But I have; and what’s more, I mean to carry it out.’ 

‘Impossible ; it can never be. You do not consider—’ 

‘I consider enough to know. that it’s no business of yours.’ 

‘No business of mine! It is the business of every man to 
prevent tyranny, oppression—’ 

In vain his brother signed to him to be silent, and the dispute 
continued with vehemence, while I sat and trembled in utter misery. 

‘Is Charles possessed?’ whispered Henry to me. ‘ He can 
generally turn her round his finger, and he is making matters worse 
every minute. We shall find you spouting on the dining-room table 
next time we call, Miss Pellam.’ 

‘If she does, you sha’n’t hear her,’ interrupted aunt Dunk. 
‘I’ve seen your signs and winks and nods at Charles. D’ye think 
I’m blind, eh? There, go away, both of you.’ 

Henry vanished, looking half the size he had appeared on en- 
tering the house. Charles walked off in high anger, leaving aunt 
Dunk in the best of tempers. Nothing pleased her so much as a 
pitched battle. Her last word was ‘Humph!’ and it was uttered 
with a short laugh of mingled scorn and triumph as she stood and 
watched him take leave of me. 

From that day my fate was decided. I had to study the books 
before named, with others which came from London. I was also 
required to learn and recite a great deal by heart; and Mr. William- 
son himself brought the speech which I was expected to deliver. I 
went through it all in dogged despair, hardly believing in the possi- 
bility of the threatened trial. And yet ever before my eyes floated 
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the awful vision of a vast room, a glare of light, a sea of upturned 
faces, all watching, waiting, listening for me, Jane Pellam, to speak. 
Occasionally I had wild fits of crying, but my usual state was one 
of incredulous despair. Mr. Williamson’s visits were what I most 
loathed. His general appearance was repulsive ; his hair long and 
untidy, and his hands so guiltless of soap, that I recoiled with horror 
when aunt Dunk desired him to place me in a proper attitude for 
speaking. I had to stand on an ottoman and declaim before him 
and aunt Dunk, while they criticised my performance. My one 
hope was that he would pronounce me utterly incompetent, and to 
this day I believe that he would have done so, but for aunt Dunk’s 
determination and her hare-shooting. One dreadful evening she 
actually insisted upon having in the servants, while I stood upon a 
sideboard and recited my speech. Crampton strove to encourage 
me by bowing repeatedly and very low whenever I looked at him, 
while Crow wept behind her pocket-handkerchief. I survived the 
ordeal. 

Meantime I saw a good deal of the brothers; for though Henry’s 
dread of aunt Dunk always caused him to avoid her, and though, as 
she herself informed me, my ugly face had cured Charles of the trick 
of dropping in at all hours, I met them constantly in my walks. It 
was my one pleasure. Henry adopted me at once as sister and 
friend, showed me the photograph of the girl he was to marry, and 
ere long confided to me his troubles about his brother, who, from 
being the best companion in the world, had grown silent and morose, 
and was always running up to London for the night. It was true ; 
even I could.see that he was not the same Charles who had excited 
my envy on the night of my arrivalat Dunk Marsh. He would walk 
with us for an hour at a time without speaking; and when the sub- 
ject turned on Mr. Williamson and my training, he invariably quitted 
us abruptly. ‘He is awfully worried about you, Miss Pellam. He 
thinks it is all his fault,’ said Henry. I was of the same opinion ; 
and moreover, I feared that he was increasing the evil. Though 
his desultory calls had ceased, ‘ Mr. Charles wishes to see you, ma’am,’ 
was a message to which my aunt was called upon to respond more 
than once ; and after these private conferences there was a sensible 
increase of energy on her part with regard to my speech; from which 
I inferred that he was still trying to persuade her to give up the 
idea. I wished he would talk to me about it, and not to her. But 
with me he never alluded to it, though his manner was almost de- 
precating. This silence heightened the interest of our intercourse, 
and my heart beat fast on the days when I saw his tall dark figure 
advancing under the shadow of the fir-trees in the wood-walk ; faster 
than it beat when Henry’s form met my eye instead. 

It was within three or four days of the meeting. Aunt Dunk 
was gone to Crippleton, and I was walking up and down the wood- 
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walk with my hated speech in my hand, when Charles Treyhen stood 
before me. He had been away, and we had not met for some days. 

‘ Miss Pellam,’ said he with such a smile on his face as I had 
never seen before, ‘ it is all right; I have good news for you. You 
will not have to speak. It is all at an end.’ 

The relief was so intense that I burst into tears. 

‘Am I fated to annoy you ?’ said he sadly. 

‘Annoy me! I am only too happy, too grateful. But aunt Dunk ?’ 

‘ Aunt Dunk must not know. I was resolved you should never 
be subjected to such an insult. I have moved heaven and earth to 
get some one to take your place, and I have secured the services of 
a lady accustomed to public speaking. But aunt Dunk must not be 
told; she would only be the more resolved to persevere. Up to the 
last you must submit. Only on the very day, about an hour before 
you ought to be setting out, a messenger from Mr. Williamson will 
announce the arrival of this lady, and her intention of speaking. 
Even if aunt Dunk persists in coming on, I shall be there, Miss 
Pellam, and I give you my word that you shall not be so much as 
asked to put your foot upon the platform.’ 

T could not thank him; I had no voice. But I held out my 
hand with brimming eyes, and he did not give it back to me at once. 
For a moment there was silence, and then he was on the point of 
speaking again, when ‘Jane, Jane, where are you?’ resounded through 
the air in aunt Dunk’s harshest tones. I fled, and Charles Treyhen 
vanished as suddenly as he had appeared. 

I saw him no more before the eventful day, but my speech often 
faded from my mind as I sat musing over that last interview in the 
wood-walk, feeling again the grasp of his hand, and wondering what 
he was about to say when aunt Dunk interrupted us. 

The day came. In spite of his assurance, it was impossible not 
to feel nervous, as the hours dragged their weary length along. If 
I could but see him for one moment, to hear again that solemn pro- 
mise of protection! But it rained steadily all day, and aunt Dunk 
would not hear of my going out. We were to dine at five and start 
at six, for the lecture was to commence at seven. How eagerly I 
watched the door all dinner-time, as I vainly attempted to swallow 
a morsel! Crampton was constantly coming in and out with the same 
expression of stolid indifference on his face. There was no note, 
no message. Could he fail me at the last? I grew giddy at the 
thought ; butI recalled his eager words, his manner, and my doubts 
were lulled. Only lulled ; for when we went into the drawing-room 
it wanted but ten minutes of six, and still there was no letter. How 
I longed to arrest the course of those pitiless hands advancing so 
rapidly towards the fatal hour! I would have walked about the room 
to quiet my impatience, but my limbs seemed weighted with lead, and 
I could only sit and shiver, and watch aunt Dunk at her merciless 
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netting, until roused by the sound of the carriage wheels on the 
gravel. ‘He has forgotten me,’ said Reason; but’ my heart answered 
‘Impossible.’ As I followed aunt Dunk to the carriage, Crow touched 
wy shoulder. 

‘Here, my dear; a bit of a note.’ 

It was my first letter from Charles Treyhen. 


-.©Do not be frightened. Miss C— is detained at till the 
last train. Iam offto meet her. We shall be in time; but delay 
as much as you can.’ 


‘Delay!’ J to delay aunt Dunk! How could it be done? I 
lingered in the hall; I dropped my glove; but aunt Dunk called 
angrily, and, sick at heart, cold and trembling, I rushed to join her. 
That drive! Shall I ever forget it? Surely aunt Dunk must have 
heard the beating of my heart! I looked at the people going home 
from their work, and I envied them, wondering vaguely if they would 
rescue me ifI calledtothem. Ilooked at aunt Dunk’s comely face, 
and I wondered how it would look if I died at her feet. And then I 
went off into wondering still more vaguely why she left that bit of gray 
hair above her black front, and in my mind I kept on trying to close 
the space, until we drove into Crippleton. It all seemed unreal; and 
when the carriage stopped at the Townhall, I felt that it was all hap- 
‘pening to somebody else and not to me. I stumbled up the narrow 
staircase after aunt Dunk, and into the small retiring-room set apart 
for performers. Mr. Williamson was waiting for us. We were late, 
and the audience was impatient; we could plainly hear them thump- 
ing and hissing. He only stopped to show us where to stand so as 
to hear the few words he had to utter before I made my appearance, 
and then he went on. Without regarding aunt Dunk’s commands, 
I dragged myself to a window, and looked up and down the street. 
It was my last hope. A clergyman walked past. I tried to open 
the window, to scream to him for help, but I had no voice. Aunt 
Dunk dragged me back. 

‘Child, child, they are waiting for you. Hark! they are ap- 
plauding.’ 

The horrid sound fell on my ears. I dropped on my knees, 
I clasped her arm, I implored her pity. My voice came back, 
but it was hoarse and grating. Aunt Dunk looked alarmed. Even 
her florid cheeks grew a shade paler as Mr. Williamson appeared. 

‘ Quick, quick! is she ready ? The audience is impatient.’ 

‘ Jane, Linsist. Don’t be a fool.’ 

Then hope died. I knew he had forgotten me. With a sudden 
calmness, which surprised myself as much as my tormentors, I rose, 
walking steadily forward as if in a dream. Iwas through the door- 
way and on the platform before Mr. Williamson could overtake me. 
The dreaded moment had arrived. The glare of light surrounded 
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me; the sea of upturned faces was before me, all eyes were fixed 
upon me; there was a burst of welcome, and then a sudden hush. 
They were waiting for me to speak; waiting for the. speech which 
the fir-trees in the wood-walk and the poplars in the water-meadows 
had heard so often; and my mind was a blank save for the one thought, 
the one recollection—Charles Treyhen had forgotten me. Mr. Wil- 
liamson seized my hand to lead me to the front; with a rapid gesture 
I snatched it away, and turning suddenly, caught sight of Charles 
Treyhen himself, as, with a face of agony, he fought his way towards 
me through the crowd. For one second I stood motionless ; then 
darting forward with a scream which echoed through the room, I fell 
forward into his arms, as he sprang upon the platform just in time 
to catch me. 

‘My darling, my poor darling !’ 

It was whispered in my ear, and then I heard no more —I was 
unconscious. I was afterwards told, that aunt Dunk herself supplied 
my place in an impromptu speech of great originality and energy, 
and that the roars of laughter and applause which she called forth 
did not please her half as much as the hisses elicited by the discovery 
that she had forced me to appear against my will. 


CuaptTer III. 
AUNT DUNK ON AGUE, 


For many days life was a blank to me. I was taken back to 
Dunk Marsh that night, because the doctor who was immediately 
summoned declared that it would be at the risk of my life. Aunt 
Dunk knew better, and she took me back to delirium and Crow. 
When the former left me, I was weak as a baby; and the latter in- 
formed me that my fatal speech had been constantly upon my lips; 
that Mr. Treyhen and Mr. Charles called several times a day to ask 
after me; and that aunt Dunk persisted in asserting that I was suf- 
fering from a slight cold in the head. I began to mend, and from 
that day, all danger being over, aunt Dunk expressed the greatest 
anxiety on my behalf; assuring me that my state was most critical, 
nearly worrying me out of my life with suggestions and remedies, 
and trying to make me do everything the doctor had forbidden. 

My illness was by my aunt pronounced in succession to be 
nervous, typhus, scarlet, and brain fever, and treated accordingly. 
The rights of woman were neglected for the study of medicine; the 
right of being quiet in illness was more especially overlooked. Un- 
fortunately, aunt Dunk adopted the theory that like cures like, and 
when she decided that my malady was nervous, she administered a 
succession of shocks calculated to try the nerves of the most robust. 
She would dart at me suddenly after a profound silence, pluck away 
a pillow, startle me out ofa quiet sleep, let a tray fall, or slam a door. 
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The effect was such, that in two days she was able triumphantly to 
assert that ‘the fever was on the move. It had changed its character 
to brain. No sign could be more favourable.’ She now prescribed 
a ceaseless course of Whately’s Logic, and with that soothing work 
resting under my feeble hand, and Crow by my side, I was left alone 
for hours. The régime suited me; and aunt Dunk, more than ever 
satisfied with her treatment, dismissed the doctor. 

At last I was able to come down-stairs, and in time I crept out 
in the sun. I was taking my second walk with still tottering steps, 
when Henry and Charles Treyhen approached. Aunt Dunk, who 
stumped beside me with terrible energy, called out, ‘She’s not so 
well to-day, boys; weaker by ever so much than she was yesterday. 
I declare, I shouldn’t wonder if she slipt through our fingers after 
all.’ 

My cheeks and eyes gave the lie to her words, and Charles ans- 
wered with something of his old manner: ‘I am delighted to hear 
it ; we were really anxious, as long as you assured us Miss Pellam 
was improving daily, and that nothing ailed her but a slight cold in 
the head.’ 

And then aunt Dunk did the very last thing she would have done, 
had she entertained the slightest suspicion of the state of affairs. 
She desired Charles to give me his arm. 

‘ She is to take fourteen turns in the sun, and I’m going to take 
Henry to see my pigs; they are the finest fellows I’ve seen for a 
long time.’ 

She marched off with Henry, saying, ‘ Nothing is so bracing for 
you boys as to do what you don’t like. You'd go forty miles round 
to avoid me any day, and Charles hates nothing more than dancing 
attendance on a silly girl without an idea in her head ; wonder what 
they'll find to say.’ 

We heard every word, and it was impossible not to smile. 

My hand was resting on Charles Treyhen’s arm, and before we 
had taken two turns out of the fourteen, he had asked me if it might 
not stay there for life. What foolish things people do say sometimes, 
to be sure! but it did as well as anything else. I understood him 
perfectly well, and I think he understood me too, though I said some- 
thing still more odd, and apparently senseless. 

‘Wait till I get to the bench, please,’ was all I could say; and 
he did wait. And then he said a great deal that I cannot repeat ; 
but I was very happy, although tears were raining through my thin 
fingers. He got hold of my hand at last, and asked me if I would 
answer him one word. I did manage to look up then, and to say, 
‘If I were aunt Dunk, I suppose I should say, ‘‘ Decidedly not, Mr. 
Treyhen.’’’ He was quite satisfied, and we sat there till aunt Dunk’s 
voice was heard in the distance. It was a fortunate thing for me 
that her voice always preceded her. I do not think she had been 
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gone long, but we had had time to determine that she must not be 
told of our engagement until I was strong enough to bear the extra 
persecution which she would have every right to inflict. 

Whether it was from sitting on that bench, I know not, but the 
next morning Crow had to inform aunt Dunk that I was shivering 
in the first stage of ague. Aunt Dunk immediately denied the possi- 
bility, on the ground that there had never been a case in the house, 
although the district was an aguish one. After which she arose 
and came to look at me. There could be no doubt. My teeth were 
chattering till the very bed shook. With her accustomed prompti- 
tude of action, aunt Dunk seized me by the shoulders and shook me 
violently. Crow cried out for mercy, and I—fainted away. 

Aunt Dunk eyed me complacently. ‘Ha, I thought that would 
stop it; like cures like, never fails.’ 

Crow could hardly conceal her indignation, but my aunt walked 
cheerfully away, putting her head in at the door again to say, ‘ Call 
me at once, Crow, ifthe fit returns. I’ve long wanted a case of ague 
under my own eye.’ 

As soon as she could leave me, Crow sought her firm ally Cramp- 
ton, and the result of their deliberations was, that the latter marched 
off to the rectory and dispatched Charles Treyhen to the manor-house. 
He found my aunt up to her elbows in books of medicine. 

‘ She’s got it, Charles—she’s got the ague. Never was anything 
more fortunate. It’s a clear case. Just what I’ve been wanting. 
1 know exactly how to treat it.’ 

‘ Of course, it is so common about here. It would be absurd to 
have a doctor for such a trifle.’ 

‘I don’t see anything absurd in having a doctor if you are ill. 
It is the proper thing to do.’ 

‘Not for mere ague.’ 

‘ Mere ague, as you are pleased to call it, is the most dangerous 
thing you can have. It leads to many fatal diseases.’ 

‘You don’t really mean that, aunt Dunk ?’ said Charles in real 
alarm. 

‘Don’t 1? What should you know about ague, I should like to 
know? Why, I had it before you were born, and shall have it again 
after you are dead, as likely as not. It always leaves a weakness 
in the constitution and generally a tendency to decline, or paralysis, 
or lumbago. I don’t half like the girl’s looks, and I’ve half a mind 
to have Dr. Belton back to look at her.’ 

A little more discussion, and Dr. Belton was sent for. Appar- 
ently he understood the case, for though declining to blame the 
shaking, he considered that the one already given was sufficient. 
He did not wish it repeated, and my aunt, satisfied with what she 
called his approval, allowed me to take his prescriptions. The ague 
was obstinate. Although the attacks were less violent each time, 
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they still returned, and change of air was pronounced indispensable. 
Dr. Belton was wise enough to desire Crow to inform my aunt of his - 
opinion, which she did, with comments of her own upon the need- 
lessness of such a step. The result took us all by surprise. - 

That evening, Henry and Charles Treyhen having walked up after 
dinner, aunt Dunk stood for some time netting vigorously in per- 
fect silence. We felt that something was impending. It came at 
last. 

‘Now my mind’s made up. The girl must be doing something. 
Ay, you all thought I’d forgotten about her profession, I’ll be bound. 
But I’ve not. She’s not the stuff for a lecturer. But work she 
must for her daily bread.’ Charles and I exchanged glances of 
amusement. ‘I’ve long thought a lady courier might make a good 
living. I shall shut up this house, and take you to travel, Jane. 
We'll go to Bolong, and if we like that, and you get on as should 
be, we’ll go on to Rome and Jerusalem. That's settled and done.’ 

Nobody spoke. Henry was smothering his laughter, and Charles 
his indignation. Aunt Dunk went on netting and talking vehemently 
for the rest of the evening. She had arranged it all, and there was 
no appeal. 

After this I was most anxious to tell her of our engagement, but 
Henry strongly advised us to wait, and even Anne, to whom I had 
‘ written at once, offered the same advice. Scarlet fever at home 
made it impossible for her to receive me, and I had nowhere else to 
go, should aunt Dunk turn me out, as was very likely to be the 
case. I did not like the concealment. It seemed like treachery to 
be living at her expense, and keeping her in ignorance of my pro- 
spects. But I was overruled, and the preparations for our journey 
continued. 

The house was entirely dismantled, the pictures taken down, the 
carpets rolled up. Aunt Dunk, who for upwards of thirty years had 
never passed a night away from the manor-house, announced an 
intended absence of years; which made us all hopeful that a month 
would find her at home again. She made her will, let the ground 
up to the hall-door, and her only remaining difficulty was how to 
dispose of the family plate and diamonds. She was advised to leave 
the former in Crampton’s charge, and to deposit the latter at her 
banker’s. She accordingly left the plate at the bank, and decided 
upon taking her diamonds with her. 

‘ Henry, I want a pair of your boots; the shabbiest and thickest 
you’ve got,’ said she one evening. 

Henry could only assent, but Charles dared to ask the reason 
why. 

‘For my di’monds, of course ; I shall stow them away inside. 
Nobody would dream of stealing old boots. I shall leave them about 
in perfect safety, whereas no lock and key will keep out thieves. 
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The boots will make people think we’ve got a man with us too; and 
now I think of it, you may send up an old shooting suit as well, 
Henry. I'll leave it about the room where we stop, and it will keep 
those rascally Frenchmen from robbing us. They are born thieves, 
I'll be bound.’ 

The next preparation was still more eccentric. In contempla- 
tion of the possibility of war breaking out before our return, I was 
desired to cut out and prepare a quantity of plain work, to be done 
in the French prison, where we should probably pass some years. 1 
was also to learn by heart several pieces of music, though why it 
was to be supposed that we should be allowed a piano, and deprived 
of music to play, I could not understand. Finally, large stores of 
groceries from Crippleton were packed to accompany us, aunt Dunk 
declining to believe that tea and coffee were known in France. 

Our party consisted of aunt Dunk, Crow, and myself: Crampton 
was left to kill and eat the hares. We travelled only to Folkestone 
the first day, and were to have slept at the Pavilion. But matters 
turned out differently. 

As soon as we arrived, aunt Dunk walked briskly out into the 
town, and edified the men idling about near the harbour by darting 
among them, and asking what was the chief article of commerce in 
the town, and for what it was principally remarkable. They stared, 
grinned, and were so long in answering, that my aunt walked on 
rapidly, remarking, ‘ A parcel of stupid Frenchmen, every man John 
of them !’ 

We joined the table-d@’héte that evening; but aunt Dunk could 
find nothing to her taste, and complained loudly enough to attract 
general attention. 

‘I declare I believe it’s frogs already, Jane. One expects it the 
other side of the water, but I did hope for a joint here, I must say.’ 

Presently she electrified me by calling a waiter and desiring him 
to send her maid out to buy a chop. 

‘Mrs. Dunk’s maid—Mrs. Dunk of Dunk Marsh—and tell her 
to cook them, as she knows how, over my bedroom fire, and to bring 
them here at once. Idon’t care to go up-stairs, for I want my niece 
to see the world.’ 

The waiter bowed ; I coloured crimson, and lost all appetite ; 
the company kindly pretended not to hear. But the mutton-chops 
came not. Aunt Dunk grew angry, and repeated the order in a 
voice which suspended all other conversation. 

The maitre d’hdtel now himself appeared. He was extremely 
sorry the lady was not satisfied. Would it not be better to order 
something in her own apartment ? 

£ Why, bless your heart, man, what does it matter to you where 
I eat? I have ordered my maid to cook a chop up-stairs and bring 
it here.’ 
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‘So I understand, madam; but it is against rules to allow cook- 
ing in the bedrooms. In a house like this it would never do.’ 

‘Why, is not this an hotel ?’ 

‘ Certainly, madam.’ 

‘ And do you mean to say we are not to do as we like in the 
rooms we pay for? Suppose I choose to fry onions in my room ; 
I'd like to know what you’d do to stop it.’ 

The man glanced appealingly at the company. ‘I should re- 
spectfully request you to leave off.’ 

‘ Then I should fry them all the faster.’ 

There was a roar of laughter at these words; for it is needless 
to remark that, during this colloquy, every head had been turned 
one way, all eyes fixed upon us. I was ready to sink into the earth, 
and was unable to refrain from whispered entreaties that my aunt 
would be silent. 

‘What are you pulling at my gown for, child? Can’t you let 
me alone? D’ye suppose I don’t know what I’m about?’ said she, 
suddenly turning upon me. 

Unable to endure more, I fled precipitately, and sought our own 
apartments in tears. She followed me ere long, fuming with rage. 

‘I never was so insulted, Jane; I'll not break bread in the 
house. We'll go by the night boat.’ 

I begged for a cup of tea, for I had eaten nothing. Permission 
was granted, on condition that Crow made it herself from our 
Crippleton stores. The expression of the waiter’s face, when he 
found us in the very act of unpacking and making the tea, was one 
of unmitigated contempt; and as I did not feel sure that we were 
not rendering ourselves amenable to the laws of the land, I was re- 
lieved at finding no opposition offered to us. 

It was a sad beginning. I sipped my tea, with difficulty repress- 
ing my tears, and aunt Dunk walked up and down the room in a 
state of intense irritability with everything and everybody, feeling 
the want of her dinner and of her netting. Suddenly a woman’s 
voice under the window began to sing ‘ Willy, we have missed 
you.’ 

‘O that dreadful woman! why must she come squalling here ? 
I wish she was ‘‘ Willy,” and altogether missing under the waves,’ 
exclaimed aunt Dunk; and ringing the bell violently, she ordered 
the waiter to send that woman away, and to tell her she would not 
have her prowling about the house at that time of night. 

‘Yes, ma’am; certainly, ma’am. But I’m afraid I can’t send 
her off, ma’am. The young gentlemen next door, No. 42, they are 
paying of her, and calling for another song.’ 

‘My compliments to the gentlemen—Mrs. Dunk of Dunk Marsh’s 
compliments—and I can’t let that noise go on.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; certainly, ma’am.’ And from the roars of laughter 
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next door, I imagine that the message was delivered. The singing, 
however, continued. 

‘ This is unbearable,’ said aunt Dunk. ‘I’ve often heard Eng- 
lish travellers called bears, but I could not have believed they would 
be as bad as this. I must put a stop to it at once.’ And she again 
pulled the bell. 

The waiter reappeared. 

‘Did you deliver my message to those gentlemen ?’ demanded 
my aunt sternly. 

‘Yes, ma’am; certainly, ma’am.’ 

‘ And what did they say? Now speak the trath, mind.’ 

‘ They didn’t make no particular answer, ma’am.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. Who are they ? what are they ?’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, they is two young gents from London, ma’am ; 
quite young.’ 

‘I didn’t ask where they came from; I want to know their 
names.’ 

‘ Names, ma’am? Yes, ma’am; certainly, ma’am. I'll inquire.’ 

‘Bless the man, what is he talking about! D’ye think I’m a 
fool? D’ye mean to try and make me believe you don’t know the 
names of the people that come to this house ?’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, they comes and goes so fast that we often does 
not hear their names. But these is quite young gents, ma’am ; 
quite young. Nota day over sixteen, I should say, either of them.’ 

‘ Boys,’ exc!aimed my aunt in supreme contempt, ‘mere boys, 
and no one to look after them, of course. I'll soon give them a 
piece of my mind. Here, waiter, open the door and announce me— 
Mrs. Dunk of Dunk Marsh. That screeching is not to be borne.’ 

My entreaties were disregarded, and she marched off, preceded 
by the waiter, who, throwing open the door, announced her name 
and title in tones rendered indistinct by smothered laughter. I 
caught sight of two young men at an open window. They started 
up as my aunt appeared—astonishment plainly written on their faces. 

‘I’ve come to tell you you ought to be ashamed of yourselves,’ 
began aunt Dunk at once. ‘A couple of lads like you keeping that 
poor creature out in the cold, disturbing the whole house, and 
annoying the neighbourhood with her screeching and squalling. If 
you don’t stop it at once, I’ll complain to the authorities.’ 

‘Pray do not trouble yourself, madam,’ said the younger of the 
two; ‘we will have her in at once, since that is your wish.’ 

‘My wish! how dare you say such a thing! You know perfectly 
well I only want her to go home, and you two to go off to bed. Why, 
you ought both to have been in bed and asleep an hour ago. A 
couple of lads like you; I wonder you are let to go about alone.’ 

‘You are too kind, madam. We want words to express our 
gratitude.’ 
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Through the open door I could plainly see their faces, the ex- 
pression of which alarmed me. Astonishment was fast giving place 
to a keen appreciation of the fun, nor did the fact escape me of their 
being some years older than the waiter, for reacons best known to 
himself, had represented them. In an agony of fear I could no longer 
refrain from a whisper, intended for her ear alone. ‘Aunt Dunk, 
aunt Dunk, O, please come back!’ It was overheard. 

‘Aunt Dunk!’ exclaimed one of the young men. ‘ Surely this 
is not my dearest, my most revered aunt Dunk! Do I indeed address 
her? This is an unlooked-for happiness.’ 

‘The boat will be off in twenty minutes, ma’am. There is no 
time to lose.’ 

Never was news more welcome. 

‘Tell the captain to wait for me—not to start till Mrs. Dunk 
of Dunk Marsh is on board, waiter,’ said my aunt, making for our 
rooms, and utterly disregarding the speeches with whieh her new 
acquaintance continued to address her. 

All was now bustle and confusion, and my relief was great. It 
was of short duration. We were hardly seated in the boat before 
the young men walked up to us. 

‘Dear aunt, I hope I see you comfortable ?’ 

_ ‘Pm no aunt of yours, thank goodness.’ Aside: ‘ Wonder if I 
am, by the bye. He might be one of the Dunks of Slowney or the 
Hapons of Cave, for aught I know.’ 

‘No aunt of mine! Have you forgotten the incidents of my 
interesting childhood ?—how you dandled me in your arms, taught 
my young ideas how to shoot, and otherwise worried my young life.’ 

‘You are all wrong. If you’d said your name was Dunk or 
Hapon I might have believed you, but I never dandled so much as 
a cat, or taught any one but Jane here. You are an impudent boy, 
and if you don’t make off, I’ll call the captain.’ 

It was unnecessary. A more peremptory commander called for 
his attention, and for the rest of the voyage we were safe from annoy- 
ance from him. He could not boast the same with regard to aunt 
Dunk. She watched him attentively as he retired with vacillating 
steps. She never took her eyes off him for full three minutes after 
he had stretched himself upon a bench, and then, darting towards 
him, she exclaimed in a voice above winds and waves, ‘ The boy’s 
sick, I do declare. Decided case; the very thing I wanted under 
my own eye.’ 

And under her own eye she kept him during the whole voyage, 
treating him according to a theory of her own, which consisted in 
keeping feet and legs warm, and raising them considerably above 
the level of the head. Boxes and bags, &c., she piled over and 
under him. He resisted at first, and even attempted to call a sailor 
to the rescue; but the man had heard him address her a few minutes 
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before, and really imagining that he was her nephew, only laughed 
and passed on. My own state soon precluded me from watching 
them ; but whenever I could look round, the same spectacle met my 
eye—aunt Dunk keeping a strict watch, heaping more and more 
heavy weights upon his legs, forcibly holding down his head with a 
heavy hand, and pouring brandy down his throat. Occasionally he 
made frantic efforts to free himself from the double danger of chok- 
ing and of being smothered, and she afterwards remarked to me that 
she was lucky in meeting such a case; it must have been an excep- 
tional one, as she had never read of convulsions in sea-sickness. 
When we arrived at Boulogne, the friend came forward, and 
laughingly thanking aunt Dunk for her kindness, led off the unhappy 
victim more dead than alive, and presenting a most deplorable aspect. 


CuaptTer IV. 
AUNT DUNK ABROAD. 


I po not know how we got to the hotel, or to bed, for aunt 
Dunk’s French comprised some half-dozen words, and my own had 
breathed no air but that of our schoolroom. I know that next day 
we found we had taken rooms and ordered breakfast for a party of 
twelve instead of two, and that we had to pay for the mistake. 

Aunt Dunk was much surprised to find that both tea and cofiee 
were known commodities, and that our stores, for which she had 
had to pay largely at the dowane, were not regarded more-favour- 
ably at the French hotel than at the Pavilion. Having some idea 
of going on to make a long stay in Rome, she thought it best to 
husband the groceries, and to put up with the national fare at pre- 
sent. Of course neither tea nor coffee could be as good as what we 
had brought from Crippleton. 

After some sleep, we rose, breakfasted, and sallied forth for a 
walk, aunt Dunk, Crow, and myself; and not knowing where to go, 
we soon lost ourselves in a nest of most unpleasing streets. The 
first woman we met gave us a cheerful ‘ Bon jour,’ which my aunt 
returned somewhat doubtingly, and then shading her eyes with her 
hand, turned to look after her. 

‘ Dear me, I ought to know that woman, I suppose, but her face 
seems strange to me. Very odd.’ 

We met another and another, and all greeted us in the same 
manner. A sudden thought struck aunt Dunk. ‘ Why, they must 
be Crippleton girls, married and settled here. They know me of 
course by sight, though I don’t know them. Very odd if I find a 
Crippleton colony out here, Jane.’ But as the greetings continued, 
she grew puzzled. ‘I can’t have forgotten so many faces, Jane, and 
they wouldn’t all remember me. I can’t make it out at all.’ 

I suggested that civility might be the custom of the country. 
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‘Nonsense, child! Do you suppose they’d be fools enough to 
go curtseying to all strangers, and in a seaport town too, where 
strangers are as plentiful as pins? I know what it is. It’s the name. 
Your uncle’s ancestors came from Holland, and I daresay some 
popped over here. Dunk is a name well enough known over the 
sea. Depend upon it they’ve seen it on our boxes, or maybe it’s in 
the paper already.’ 

For a person given to theories, to using long words and discours- 
ing upon woman’s rights, aunt Dunk was singularly simple-minded, 
and I was in a state of constant surprise at her naive views of our 
surroundings. It was necessary to bear in mind how many years 
she had passed at Dunk Marsh. 

In the afternoon she elected to go for a drive, and as the waiter 
spoke English, we were able to make known to the driver the first 
place we wished to visit—a chemist’s shop. We did not get out. 
A man came to the door, and my aunt gave him a prescription to 
be made up. He retreated, and we sat still, expecting the carriage 
to goon. In vain. 

‘Tell him to go on,’ said aunt Dunk; and Crow, putting her 
head out of the window, gave the order in excellent English. In 
vain. Aunt Dunk herself now made the attempt. She thrust her 
head out of the right-hand window, and ejaculated in a loud voice, 
‘ Cochon, vont!’ In vain. The coachman sat doggedly still, either 
enjoying the joke or not recognising as his own the somewhat pecu- 
liar appellation. Aunt Dunk now tried the other window, with 
another loud ‘ Vont, cochon/’ Still in vain; and we might have 
passed hours in this unpleasant position, had not our friends of the 
Pavilion suddenly appeared on the scene. 

‘ Aunt Dunk in difficulties !’ exclaimed my aunt’s ci-devant vic- 
tim, darting forward. ‘Can I in gratitude be of any service to the 
best of relatives ?’ 

‘So you are out again,’ said aunt Dunk, eyeing him profession- 
ally. ‘How d’ye feel? Any pains about you? System shaken ?’ 

‘ Fearfully, aunt, fearfully. I doubt if I shall ever entirely re- 
cover from the effects of that voyage.’ 

‘Ay, ay, you were pretty bad. I don’t know what you would 
have done without me. What you want now is a tonic. Come up 
to me at ten to-morrow and I'll give you one.’ 

At that precise moment our eccentric driver took it into his head 
to start off at a rapid trot, probably urged thereto by a vigorous poke 
from the umbrella of the worthy Crow, whose horror of our new 
acquaintance was unbounded. Aunt Dunk had only time to shout 
out the name of her hotel. : 

The next day was Sunday, and at an early hour aunt Dunk, 
dressed in her best, was seated at the window, ready to make her 
observations on men and things, and guarded on each side by her 
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Bible and a book of sermons. Presently a rumbling sound was 
heard. ‘ Why, I declare, here’s a carriage coming wickeding along 
on a Sunday. I do believe these French have no consciences what- 
ever.’ 

A card was put into her hands: Mr. Brett and Mr. Liddess 
wished to have the honour of waiting on her. I believe aunt Dunk 
thought it was the mayor and corporation with an address, in com- 
pliment to the well-known name of Dunk; for her countenance fell 
when the young men of the Pavilion entered. 

‘O, it’s only you, is it? Come for your medicine, I suppose ? 
Jane, fetch the stuff.’ 

It was an embarrassing reception, and I was glad to see that the 
young men so felt it, for they advanced considerably abashed. The 
scene was less favourable to impudence than either the street, the 
steamboat, or their own apartment at the Pavilion, and they evi- 
dently felt the influence of aunt Dunk’s manner and Sunday attire. 
I now perceived that my aunt’s victim was much younger than the 
other ; in fact, probably numbering few years more than had been 
awarded to him by the English waiter. Their rank of life I imagine 
to have been that of the upper class of tradespeople. I considered 
that we were fortunate ; matters might have been worse. 

They came to propose to my aunt to take a drive, and I felt that 
we had no right to be surprised, after the manner in which she had 
treated them. Moreover, the proposal was made with due deference, 
and was evidently the result of a determined resolution on the part 
of the younger, whose improved behaviour and constant reference to 
his friend plainly showed that he had been receiving a lecture. 

It was a lottery how the idea of a drive in such company would 
be received. Had I possessed more command of countenance, it is 
probable the dignity of Mrs. Dunk of Dunk Marsh would have been 
insulted. But my dislike was too plainly visible, and although she 
declined to drive on a Sunday, and severely lectured them upon the 
sinfulness of such a course, she graciously consented to allow them 
to accompany us the next day. After they were gone, I was foolish 
enough to remonstrate. I ventured to ask if she thought it quite 
wise to make the acquaintance of two men of whom we knew posi- 
tively nothing, excepting that they, or at least one of them, had 
treated her with considerable insolence. This was quite enough to 
confirm her in her resolution. 

‘What are you afraid of, child? They are the civilest lads I 
ever met; I know what I am about, I can tell you. You don’t sup- 
pose they are coming after you, eh? You may be easy on that 
score. If you had a hair’s breadth of good looks about you, I'd take 
care how I took up with any one. But you are as ugly as Crow, 
and nobody ever looks at you twice. What fools girls are, to be 
sure !’ 
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As usual, I was obliged to submit, and we started for the dreaded 
drive. Certainly, no fault beyond a certain degree of vulgarity could 
now be found with the young men. Mr. Brett, my aunt’s ci-devant 
victim, devoted himself to her, evidently appreciating her peculiari- 
ties to the utmost; Mr. Liddess hardly spoke at all. Still it was a 
relief to hear that they were ‘starting for Rome the next day. 

‘Rome!’ said my aunt. ‘ Why, what business can you have 
there? Idling away your time, I'll be bound.’ 

On the contrary, they meant to work very hard: they were artists. 

‘ Artists !’ exclaimed aunt Dunk, in profound disgust. ‘ Well, 
I did think better of you than that. That’s always an excuse for 
doing nothing. Don’t tell me; I know ali about it. Boy sketches 
grandfather’s nose when he ought to be doing his lessons: wonder- 
ful talent! Boy grows up; sees a rabbit sitting; sketches him when 
he ought to be working for his bread; painter passes by; collars 
him; drags him off to London; other painters set at him; make 
him do it again; give him coats and boots if he’s poor, orders for 
theatre if he isn’t. Boy takes to daubing and to evil courses, dab- 
bling away his best years among dirty colours with a nasty smell ; 
doing no good to any one. Pshaw!’ 

The young men laughed and protested. 

‘ Here is a living contradiction to your assertions,’ said Mr. Brett. 
 Liddess has maintained his mother and sister for some years.’ 

‘Then his father ought to be ashamed of himself for allowing it.’ 

‘My father died eight years ago, and my poor mother was quite 
crushed by his loss. She has never ceased to mourn for him.’ 

‘Then she ought to be ashamed of herself. I’ve no patience 
with people who go widowing on for ever. It’s no compliment to 
one’s husband, wearing weeds more than a year, for it only looks as 
if one had forgotten how long it is since he died. I did my duty, 
and no more, by the late Mr. Dunk. I wore my weeds one year to 
the day, and very hot and heavy I found the caps; and then I wi- 
dowed off in second caps—ribbons and all that; and a great relief I 
found it, and I’d like to hear Mr. Dunk say that wasn’t enough for 
him or anybody else.’ 

At this moment the carriage dashed forward; there was a crash, 
a scramble, and we stopped. The pole was broken; it was impos- 
sible to go on. There was a consultation. The distance from Bou- 
logne was not great; Mr. Brett proposed to ride one of the horses 
into the town for help. 

‘You shall do no such thing,’ said aunt Dunk. ‘I’m not going 
to sit twirling my thumbs in a broken carriage. Jane and I will 
ride the horses; you can both walk; and the cochon, as you call 
him, can stay with the carriage.’ 

I protested; my aunt insisted. But such was my terror of a 
horse that, rather than approach anything so terrible, I would have 
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left aunt Dunk then and there, and found my way alone to England. 
For the first and last time my will prevailed. I believe I was never 
forgiven. 

‘ Well, if you are a fool, you must be a fool,’ was the conclusion 
of the argument ; and aunt Dunk turned her attention to mounting 
her own steed. 

Mr. Brett suggested that she should stand upon the carriage- 
seat, and let him lead the horse alongside. 

‘ D’ye think I can’t get up like other people ?’ retorted my aunt. 
‘I suppose you think I’m too old. You'll just be pleased to put 
me up.’ 

‘Not that side, then, if you piease.’ 

‘ And why not, I should like toknow? Dye think I can’t ride 
either side of a horse like anybody else ?’ 

‘But nobody ever does get up on that side.’ 

‘ Then I’li show them the way.’ 

And with some distant idea of the task before her, aunt Dunk 
stood poised on one leg, holding out the other foot towards Mr. Brett, 
who, striving to control his hilarity, attempted to put her up. The 
first effort resulted in failure. Aunt Dunk made a short appearance 
in the air, and came down upon Mr. Brett’s shoulder. 

‘You did not jump high enough,’ and ‘ You are as weak as a baby, 
and as awkward as an owl,’ urged each performer to the display of 
more force. Aunt Dunk now rose high in the air, poised for one 
second on the animal’s back, and then to our extreme horror totally 
disappeared on the opposite side. Mr. Brett and Mr. Liddess liter- 
ally sat down in the road, helpless with laughter. I flew to her 
assistance. For one dreadful moment I believed she was dead, and 
my exclamation brought the young men to my side. She was partially 
stunned when they raised her, and we all watched her for some min- 
utes with real anxiety. Her first words were most characteristic. 

‘Now I shall do it again, and nothing shall stop me,’ she gasped, 
and from that moment I felt comparatively easy about her. ‘If it 
had been a proper kind of English horse it wouldn’t have happened, 
Jane. These foreign brutes don’t know what they are about, and 
have no idea of carrying alady. O dear,myhead! What are those 
two young fools laughing at ?’—for, relieved of immediate fear, the 
young men were unable to restrain theirlaughter. ‘ Did they never 
see @ lady fall off her horse before, I wonder ?’ 

‘ Off, but not over,’ said Mr. Brett, striving to command himself. 

‘ But I say off, Mr. Brett, and I am not to be contradicted.’ 

Nobody was in a state to contradict her, even when after a short 
rest she insisted upon another attempt. I watched her in fear and 
trembling, for in addition to my terror of the animal, I thought she 
was more hurt than she would confess. Nor did I feel easier about 
her when shé was at last mounted, and we were able to start. It 
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was evident that the motion was more than she could bear. Every 
step gave her pain, and before we reached the town she alighted and 
proceeded on foot, declining, however, all assistance. Her unusual 
silence increased my anxiety, and I was annoyed when she stopped 
short at the Rue and insisted upon dismissing our companions. 
T hardly thought she would have strength to reach the hotel, but an 
incident which now occurred proved that I had miscalculated her 
powers. 

As we picked our way one behind the other, my aunt, who was 
first, almost stumbled over a child of about two years of age, sitting 
upon a doorstep, and with much satisfaction gnawing a most unplea- 
sant lobster. With her usual decision, aunt Dunk seized the un- 
savoury morsel between her finger and thumb, and threw it away 
as far as she could. The baby set up a howl, which brought all the 
neighbours to their doors in time to see the action. A woman rushed 
forward and snatched up the child, vociferating eagerly and angrily 
at my aunt. 

‘Don’t be a fool, woman. The child would have choked in a 
minute. You ought to be ashamed of yourself for letting her pick 
up such rubbish,’ said aunt Dunk, pushing on. 

A little crowd collected and followed us, but still aunt Dunk 
walked on, answering the clamour in excellent English, and apparently 
“much strengthened by the excitement. 

Thus accompanied we emerged on the quay, to the astonishment 
of the well-dressed people who were taking their daily walk. I felt 
that if our tour were to last much longer, it would go far to shorten 
my life. The crowd continued to collect and to grow more threaten- 
ing, and at length one virago went the length of shaking her fist 
behind aunt Dunk’s bonnet. I was trembling in every limb, and though 
we were within a hundred yards of the hotel, I felt that my limbs 
would not carry me so far. At that moment, to my unspeakable relief 
and joy, a tall dark form emerged from the doorway, and pushing 
through the crowd, held out his arm just as I was on the point of 
falling. 

‘Charles Treyhen!’ exclaimed my aunt, standing stock-still, 
utterly regardless of the gesticulations of the crowd. ‘ What earthly 
business have you here, I should like to know ?’ 

‘The business of rescuing you from this turbulent mob.’ 

‘Tut, tut, tut! we want none of your rescuings. As if I cared 
a snap of the finger for all the hop-o’-my-thumb Frenchmen that 
ever were born! What a noise they do make to be sure, and what 
a pack of fools they are! Here, gettez out vous!’ she continued, 
once more addressing the mob, and then, as calm as if in her own 
garden at home, she walked on and entered the hotel. 

It was too delightful. Charles was come with every intention 
of remaining with us, if only aunt Dunk could be induced to consent, 
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and that she must consent we were both fully resolved. He justly 
considered her a most inefficient guardian, and when he had heard 
our short but eventful history, he was not at all inclined to alter his 
opinion. 

We had ample time to discuss the matter, for aunt Dunk walked 
straight to her room, declining my company, and did not reappear 
for some time. When she returned, her first question was why had 
Charles come. 

‘Well, I have got my duty done for a while, and mean to take 
a rest.’ 

‘You don’t suppose you are coming on with us, I hope. Men 
are always in the way.’ 

‘So I have heard you say before, aunt Dunk, and it certainly 
never entered my head that you would ask me to go with you.’ 

‘ And why not, I should like to know? How do you think the 
girl looks ?’ she added, with startling abruptness. 

‘ Well—better, I think, aunt Dunk ; certainly better.’ 

‘ Then she’s not better at all, so that’s all you know about the 
matter; she loses strength every hour. Bolong don’t agree with 
her at all.’ , 

‘ You will go on then, I suppose, to Paris ?’ 

‘ Now why should you suppose any such thing? What non- 
sense you do talk! It’s as plain as a pikestaff that the girl must 
go home. If Bolong don’t agree with her, what earthly use is there 
in taking her to Paris, or Rome, or Jerusalem, eh ?’ 

It was one of those questions to which no answer suggests itself, 
and we remained silent. 

Aunt Dunk continued: ‘My mind’s made up—I’m going to 
take her home. I mean to give her up altogether; I’ve done my 
best for her. I’ve tried to train her for two professions, and she 
has failed in both. She’s wilful and helpless, and she can’t speak a 
word more French than she did when we left England, and she looks 
more white and sickly than ever. I’ve tried abroad, and abroad 
has failed. She’s fit for nothing but to be married, and there’s no 
chance of that, with that face of hers; and if there was, I’m not 
going to be bothered with it. The sooner she goes back to her 
sisters, the better.’ 

In this at least we both omanteel. though completely taken by 
surprise at the announcement. Mollified by my immediate sub- 
mission, she was able to confess that her bones ached very much 
from her fall; and we rightly judged that she felt really ill enough 
to wish to be at home again. That she was ill,and suffering there 
could be no doubt; for she allowed Charles to make all arrange- 
ments for our departure without opposition, shut herself up in her 
room during the short remainder of our stay, and when with us 
hardly spoke at all. Both Crow and I were seriously alarmed ; 
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and I believe Crow went the length of telling her that there was 
not a good doctor to be found in Boulogne, in the hope that aunt 
Dunk would immediately send for one. 

We were once more at Dunk Marsh, our foreign tour having 
lasted as many days as the number of years my aunt had allotted to 
it. Aunt Dunk had now no crotchet, no hobby, but the chronic 
one of giving an animated ‘ No’ to all things; and, alas, even.that 
‘no’ had lost much of its animation. I had for long perceived that 
it had been a comfort to her to lay aside the ‘ Rights of Women.’ 
From the day of my failure at the Townhall that subject had barely 
been mentioned, and the study of medicine had been taken up in a 
more natural and congenial manner. Long words and complicated 
sentences were not natural to her, and a return to her usual abrupt 
style of speech had been a relief to her. But there was now a still 
more marked change. Her old energy and activity had vanished ; 
she grew more and move silent; she no longer stood up to net; 
and it was plain that she suffered much. The Treyhens, as well as 
Crampton and Crow, tried every means to induce her to see a doc- 
tor, but in vain; and we were forced to see her fading away before 
our very eyes, and were powerless to help her. 

: One day a Mrs. Melton called. The distances from house to 
house were so great in that neighbourhood, that morning visits were 
almost unknown; but Mrs. Melton had called once before, soon 
after I came to Dunk Marsh, and on that occasion aunt Dunk had 
refused to see her, on the ground that she had missed her vocation. 
‘ She’s a clever woman, Jane, and she’s missed the glorious destiny 
of woman in the nineteenth century, and has been fool enough to 
marry. She’s a mere mother of children—nothing more—more 
fool she.’ Now, however, aunt Dunk admitted her at once, and 
received her with an absence of contempt which was quite touching. 
Mrs. Melton asked after me, neither she nor aunt Dunk perceiving 
that I was sitting in the farthest window. I was on the point of 
coming forward, when my attention was arrested by the next sen- 
tence. ‘I suppose I may venture to congratulate you on Mr. Trey- 
hen’s engagement to Miss Pellam. Such a charming match !’ 

‘ My nephew engaged to Jane Pellam! Why, what stuff is the 
woman talking ?’ said aunt Dunk, with some of her old fire. ‘ The 
girl only came because she’s too ugly to marry; and as for Henry, 
such nonsense never entered his brains.’ 

I was thankful that the recollection of Charles did not enter 
hers. Mrs. Melton apologised, and soon after took her leave. The 
idea, however, rankled. That evening aunt Dunk regarded me 
steadily for some time, and then said abruptly, 

‘You are not fool enough to dream of fancying that Henry’s 
going to marry you ?’ 

I coloured crimson, and indignantly repudiated the idea. 
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‘O,’ said aunt Dunk. After half an hour’s silence she added, 
‘That’s settled and done.’ After this, Charles and I agreed that 
she must no longer be kept in ignorance of our engagement. It 
was not decided which of us was to tell her, therefore it is not 
surprising that I should imagine Charles had done so, when she 
suddenly exclaimed the next day, after one of the long silences now 
become habitual to her, ‘Jane, you are a poor creature, and fit for 
nothing but to be married, so I’ve made up my mind that you shall 
marry the boy at once.’ 

The episode of the day before had faded from my mind. I 
thought only of Charles, and I thanked her with warmth. 

She eyed me rather strangely, and as if surprised, and said, 
‘Well, you are just like the rest of them, in spite of your ugly face. 
Girls are girls, go where you will. Now mind, I’m not going to be 
bothered. Neither of you must mention the subject in my hearing. 
You may be married here if you like, the sooner the better. I 
shall be glad when you are gone; but I’ll have no fuss, no favours, 
no bridesmaids, no breakfast. Crampton and Crow may settle it 
all; I won’t hear anything about it.’ 

I promised cheerfully, hardly able to believe that the long- 
dreaded task was over, and that no opposition was to be feared. 
Charles was away: he had gone to town that morning, intending 
to be absent afew days. It was provoking. I should have preferred 
telling the news to writing it, and I rather wondered that he had 
not already told it to me; for I imagined he must have seen aunt 
Dunk after parting with me the day before. On consideration I 
concluded that, as was to be expected, he had nothing to report but 
vehement opposition, and that aunt Dunk had afterwards changed 
her mind. It was too late to write that day, and the events of the 
night rendered it altogether unnecessary. At midnight I was hastily 
summoned by Crow. Aunt Dunk was alarmingly ill. On our own 
responsibility we sent for Dr. Belton, and summoned Charles by 
telegraph. By the time the former arrived, my aunt was sufficiently 
recovered to refuse to see him, and to enjoy calling us fools for 
sending for him. She was, however, still very ill when Charles ap- 
peared, and my news was hastily communicated, for I could not 
leave her for long at a time. In a few days she rallied considerably ; 
and although the greatest part of her time was spent in her room, 
she came down to her meals, which however passed in perfect silence. 
She seemed unable to bear even the presence of ‘ the boys,’ and all 
their attentions were repulsed, though mine were silently accepted. 
One day she abruptly asked when I was to be married ; and on hear- 
ing that no time had been fixed, she desired that I would settle it at 
once. ‘If I couldn’t do it myself, Crampton and Crow might do it 
for me.’ I was very reluctant to think of leaving her in her present 
state, but she insisted, and an early day was fixed for the wedding. 
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Very lonely I felt in my preparations, and I longed for Anne, 
but the still lingering fever made the presence of any of my sisters 
impossible. No one dared to suggest to aunt Dunk that some lady 
should be asked to lend me her support on the eventful day ; and it 
was only the morning before the wedding that aunt Dunk desired 
me to write to Mrs. Melton, and request her attendance. ‘I’m 
very bad, my dear; I’m going to bed,’ said my aunt. She had 
never called me ‘my dear’ before. She looked wretchedly ill, and 
I felt very anxious about her, as I sat by her side far into the night. 
The next morning Crow came to me in tears. Aunt Dunk sent me 
her love—the first and last she ever sent—she had had a bad night, 
and had rather not see me; but she meant to be down-stairs to re- 
ceive us when we came from church. 

It was a sad wedding; for the crying, which was all done by 
Crampton and Crow, was more for one lying sick and helpless at 
home than for the bride; and my own heart was divided, for in her 
bravely-borne suffering I had learned to love aunt Dunk in spite of 
her eccentricities. On our return we found her standing at her net- 
ting, dressed as usual, and making a feeble effort to work. 

Charles led me forward. ‘Here she is, aunt Dunk; my wife, 
thanks to you.’ 

The netting dropped from her hands. She gazed at us in utter 
astonishment. ‘ Your wife! How dare you sayso? She’s no such 
thing.’ 

‘ What on earth do you mean?’ Charles spoke fiercely, draw- 
ing my hand under his arm. 

Aunt Dunk looked from one to another, as if bewildered. ‘ Your 
wife! your wife! Where’s Henry? O Jane, you wicked girl. I 
said you were to marry Henry—not Charles. O my heart—’ 

She staggered to the sofa, and a fearful change passed over her 
face. She gasped for breath. We gathered round her, and Charles 
tried to support her, but she pushed him away. Crampton’s white 
face appeared among us. 

‘Let me send for the doctor, ma’am. Let him come now,’ said 
he imploringly, not daring, even at such a moment, to give an order 
without the consent of his mistress. 

‘No, no, no,’ gasped my aunt. ‘It’s no—business—of yours ; 
but you’ve been—a good—good—good—old fool to me.’ 

For a few minutes there was a dead silence, broken only by her 
labouring breath and Crow’s subdued sobs. Then suddenly collect- 
ing all her strength, aunt Dunk sat bolt upright, and said : 

‘ T’ll have nothing to do with it—nothing to do with it ; so that’s 
settled and done!’ and she fell back—dead. 

Thus died aunt Dunk, as she had lived, in direct contradiction 
to all around her, and at the most inconvenient moment she could 
have chosen. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAND HOTELS 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


To exult over ruins and to ery, ‘ Joy! joy!’ instead of ‘Woe! woe!’ 
—as he of old did on the walls of Jerusalem, until an unapprecia- 
tive auditor, weary with his wailing, flung a stone at his head, 
whereupon, moaning, ‘ Woe to myself!’ he tumbled over into the 
ditch, and died—this would seem at the outset to be a very non- 
natural kind of proceeding. When we stumble upon Ruins, we 
should fall into profound Meditation, as M. de Volney did; or, if 
we happen to be of a more practical turn of mind, we should apply 
ourselves to devising means for abrogating the prevailing decay, 
and building something new and handsome in its stead. This is 
how the Americans acted at Chicago, and are acting at Boston, 
now. The ashes of a ‘ burnt-up’ city are still smoking when the 
indefatigable Yankees begin to rummage among them, in order to 
lay the foundations of new brown-stone palaces with marble facades, 
all six stories high, all warranted fireproof, and all destined to be 
burned down again when, in accordance with the doctrine of averages, 
another ‘ first-class blaze’—as our cousins call that which English 
penny-a-liners term ‘ an awful conflagration’—falls due, like a Bill. 

There is an abomination of desolation in the heart of west cen- 
tral London, on which very few persons are able to look with com- 
mon patience, and which, by a great many more, is regarded with 
passionate indignation :—as a scandal and a disgrace to the wealthiest 
and most enlightened city in the world. This disreputable place is 
Leicester-square. It is the most flagrant ruin in the metropolis ; 
it wants pulling down, and rasing, and sowing with salt, and build- 
ing up again in a thoroughly handsome, decent, and creditable man- 
ner. The Alhambra will be burned some of these days, I suppose, 
and I hope that another edifice of the Alhambra type is not fated to 
rise on its site; but Stagg and Mantle, and the respectable auc- 
tioneers and booksellers, and Miss Horne—the most active and 
obliging little newsvendor in London—will all be able, I trust, to 
find commodious premises in the Leicester-square of the future. 
Moreover, I fear that Leicester-square and its environments will 
if that be possible, grow dirtier, more disreputable, and more 
dilapidated than it is at present, until, at least, that Supplemental 
Metropolitan Railway Company, whose proposals have been re- 
cently made public, have got their bill, made their line, and con- 
structed a grand central station at the Piccadilly-cireus. Otherwise, 
I fear that the Company, attracted by the peculiarly tempting posi- 
tion of Leicester-square, might accomplish the Herculean task of 
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acquiring a freehold title thereto, and so lay the first stone of their 

new station beneath the stomach of the riderless horse. I do not 

wish to see my Ruin of Ruins converted into a railway terminus, 

even if it should be one as splendid as Mr. Barry’s at Charing, or 

as Sir Gilbert Scott’s gigantic hospitiwm at St. Pancras. I want 

Leicester-square for another purpose. Its central area would be 
’ precisely the place for the erection of a Granp Horst. 

‘What!’ I hear you exclaim, ‘are there not already sufficient 
types of the hotel dubbed ‘‘ Grand’’ in London? Have we not al- 
ready the Charing-cross, the Langham, the Grosvenor, the Great 
Northern, the Inns of Court, the Westminster Palace, the Alexan- 
dra, together with the before-mentioned hospitium in Domestic Go- 
thic adjoining the Midland Railway station, and which is to be opened 
next April, with the admirable Mr. Etzensberger, late of the Albergo 
Vittoria, Venice, as chief manager?’ -It is of course premature to 
speak with confidence of what Mr. Etzensberger will be enabled to 
do with the resources at his command; but it appears to me that 
we do not yet possess, either in London or the provinces, a single 
hotel combining all the features which I should like to see intro- 
duced into an establishment for the shelter and entertainment of 
travellers. I think that I know the hotels of London pretty well 

. by this time; and I have had, quite recently, extensive experience 
of a large number of first-class hotels in the provinces, notably at 
Portsmouth, Brighton, Hastings, Eastbourne, Ramsgate, Margate, 
Tunbridge Wells, York, Harrogate, Scarborough, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham. Iam acquainted with a number of inns which 
are structurally ‘ grand,’ or which have been born to grandeur, or 
have achieved it, or have had it thrust upon them in the way of de- 
coration, or prices, or patronage; but I do not yet discern the ex- 
istence of such a model Grand Hotel asI should desire to see in 
Leicester-square—an hotel in which should be bound up the very 
best characteristics of the French, the Swiss-German, and the Ame- 
rican systems. Let me, as briefly as I can, state the most marked 
advantages and disadvantages of these three systems. I must take, 
in justice, the last first; since the American plan must, to a great 
extent, be considered the parent of the other two. 

The ‘ grandeur’ of the Transatlantic hotels, of which one of the 
earliest was the Astor House, in Broadway, New York, sprang from 
a very obvious set of causes—the vastness of the country, the sudden 
development of railway traffic and steam communication, the energy 
and inventiveness of the people, the scarcity of labour which led hotel- 
keepers eagerly to avail themselves of mechanical appliances in lieu 
of human handiwork ; and, lastly, the restless vanity ind ambition 
of the Americans—qualities detestable in an old community, but 
very useful and laudable in a new one—which impelled them to com- 
pete with Europe, and if possible to surpass her in every department 
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of civilisation. When Cobbett fled to the United States in 1818, 
he was fain to put-up in a humble inn in New York, no bigger than 
the Blue Posts on the Common Hard at Portsmouth; and a few 
years previously Brillat-Savarin, when an exile in the United States, 
complained that the so-called hotels were the vilest of pothouses. But 
by the time Charles Dickens made his first Atlantic trip in 1842, 
the American hotel—on the Atlantic seaboard, at least—had already 
become a palace ; and the St. Nicholas, which Mr. Dickens appeared 
to consider the lordliest caravanserai in the world, was speedily to 
be superseded in its prestige by huger and handsomer hotels all over 
the States. There is no need for me to give a catalogue raisonné 
of these extraordinary travellers’ menageries ; but I may just men- 
tion that so insoluble has been their continuity of development, that 
even the Fifth-avenue can no longer be considered as the ‘ grandest’ 
hotel in the Empire City; and that the very vastest and newest of 
English hotels cannot compete, in size and guest-accommodation, 
with the hotels of Washington, Philadelphia, Saratoga, and Chicago. 
We can at the most only house a battalion of pilgrims ; the Yankees 
will, tant bien que mal, litter down a whole division, and, when the 
hotel proper is full, ‘colonise out’ the supplementary brigades in 
lodgings hired ad hoc. Less necessity is there that I should strive 
to draw any minute picture of the peculiarities of American hotel 
life. What these peculiarities are, all the world, on this side the 
ocean, knows with tolerable accuracy. Every traveller combining 
powers of close observation with a facility for sprightly description 
—from Fanny Kemble to Arthur Sketchley, from Dr. Russell to Mr. 
Anthony Trollope—has had his or her say about the stoves and the 
spittoons, the succotash and the soft-shell crabs, the cocktails and 
juleps, the gongs, the ‘ lifts,’ and the Irish or negro waiters at 
Willard’s, or the National, or the Continental; indeed, a good many 
tourists seem to have visited the United States with the special 
purpose of writing about hotel life, and nothing else. Still, for the 
immediate practical purpose I have in hand, I may summarise the 
following as the most conspicuous items in the American hotel 
system : 

1. That you pay a.certain sum per diem for your board and 
lodging, and that, your laundry and any alcoholic stimulants of which 
you may choose to partake excepted, there are absolutely no extras. 
2. That the servants do not expect to be fee’d; and that if you are 
stupid enough to fee them, you will not take much by your motion, 
—-save only at Saratoga, where a douceur sent down-stairs to the cook 
will sometimes impel that functionary to favour you with an excep- 
tionally savoury plat at dinner. Of this, even, you cannot be always 
positively certain ; for there are usually so many guests in the hotel, 
that the cook is apt to forget the particular guest who has sent him 
a dollar as a bonus; or else the waiter makes a mistake, and gives 
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the exceptionally savoury plat to the wrong man. 3. That in the 
huge hotels there is no table d’héte, as that term is generally un- 
derstood in Europe: that is to say, a table at which the diners sit 
down with some state and ceremony, have their seats reserved for 
them so long as they remain in the hotel, and are offered in succes- 
sion the different dishes in the bill of fare. The American grand- 
hotel system is to have a large dining-hall, common to all the guests, 
which is open for certain meals at certain times, but at no other. 
Thus, say that the dinner-hour is from two until five p.m. A guest 
walks into the common hall, takes the first seat at the first table— 
there are a great many tables, instead of one long one, as in Europe 
—he finds vacant, and orders such dishes as may suit his palate. 
These are brought to him in relays by a waiter. The guest is not 
expected to order wine or beer, either for his own detriment, or for 
‘the good of the house ;’ indeed, the common practice at thoroughly 
American hotels is not to drink any fermented beverage at dinner. 
‘ Liquoring-up’ is reserved for the subsequent séance at the bar; and 
when he has finished his meal he rises, to smoke, or drink, or chew, 
or to do as ‘ he dam pleases,’ without saying anything to anybody. 
4. That ladies dine in the same room as the gentlemen, but that 
in every hotel there is a luxurious drawing-room—often there are 
. half a dozen—for the exclusive use of the Aggressive Sex. 5. That 
it is with the extremest rarity that private rooms are asked for ; 
and that a travelling bachelor who demands a private sitting-room 
will run a very great risk of being looked upon with suspicion as 
a possible bank-note forger flying from the officers of justice, and 
anxious to secure a temporary studio for the pursuit of his vocation. 
6. That the landlord thinks himself as good as yourself, and a great 
deal better. 

Reviewing the half-dozen points I have laid down, I am inclined 
to regard as advantages the non-payment of any fees to waiters ; 
the substitution in very large hotels of common tables, with a com- 
mon bill of fare for a set table d’héte ; and the invariable provision 
of a ladies’ drawing-room. First, as to servants’ fees. It is now 
nearly twenty years since poor Albert Smith, in a pamphlet called the 
Great Hotel Question, drew attention to the gross extortions prac- 
tised by waiters, boots, and chambermaids on travellers, and to the 
insolence with which those underlings vented their spite on a guest 
if their demands were not complied with or their expectations ful- 
filled. The correspondence columns of the Times were filled for many 
weeks with the expostulations of travellers and the explanations of 
landlords; and ultimately a compromise was effected, from which 
all kinds of beneficial results were expected. This compromise turned 
out very shortly to be as egregious and transparent a piece of hum- 
bug as the Irish Land Act has proved, and as the Adulteration of 
Food Act will prove to be. Under the new and improved system the 
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guest was to pay a ‘lump sum,’ varying between a shilling and two 
shillings a day, for ‘ attendance,’ and nothing farther was to be ex- 
pected from him. As things stand at present, he is punctually charged 
a shilling, or eighteenpence, or two shillings a day for ‘ service ;’ if 
his wife is travelling with him, this item in his bill will be doubled ; 
but he will find when he has packed up his luggage, paid his bill, 
and is ready to depart, that he has still reckoned, not precisely with- 
out his host, but without his host’s servants. As he leaves his bed- 
room, he finds the chambermaid waiting on the staircase for a fee ; 
the head-waiters and the under-waiters too in the coffee-room, and 
the boy in buttons who answers the smoking-room bell, all expect 
backshish ; and the boots and porter who help him into his cab at 
the door confidently touch their caps, in view of the gratuity about 
to be handed to them. There is no absolute corporal compulsion in 
the matter; but the moral coercion is more grievous than that of 
stripes or thumbscrews. You may, it is true, go away without 
disbursing a sou beyond the attendance for which you have been 
charged. What is it to you if you are held to be the meanest of 
curmudgeons by the waiter, the chambermaid, the boots, and the 
porter? You are here to-day, and gone to-morrow. But we will 
suppose the hotel to have been, in the way of lodging and refection, 
a very comfortable one. Suppose you are desirous of returning to 
it, or that in the way of your business you are absolutely obliged in 
the course of a few weeks to go back to it. Sed revocare gradum! 
I should counsel you to be cautious if you have not fee’d the servants, 
in addition to the charge for attendance. You will be recognised, 
and served sulkily, boorishly, or not at all. Even during a first 
visit, hotel servants seem, like railway porters, to possess some 
secret art of ‘smelling out,’ so to speak, the traveller who will 
‘tip’ them. 

The scarcity of private rooms in an American hotel is decidedly 
a disadvantage. A man whose vocation it is to read or write a great 
many hours in the course of every day can scarcely pursue those 
labours, either with comfort to himself or with profit to others, in 
a public bar or even in a public reading-room; and a lady with a 
large family of children must either take her olive-branches with 
her into the salon, where they annoy the ladies who do not hap- 
pen to be mammas, or fight with the other children ; or she must 
cabin, crib, and confine them in her bedroom, where their yells 
of joy or anguish drive the solitary bachelor in the next room mad ; 
or else she must allow them to roam up and down the stairs and 
corridors at the risk of their tumbling over head and heels, or get- 
ting their legs through the balusters without the means of extricat- 
ing their imprisoned limbs, or in some manner or another falling 
into trouble. There are not many private rooms at the large Swiss 
hotels ; and at Geneva the children, ‘ swarming like loaches in ten 
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hackney coaches’ about the stairs, are an abominable nuisance. In- 
deed, I scarcely know when children are not a nuisance, save in bed, 
or in pictures at the Royal Academy, or when you have any chil- 
dren of your own, when, of course, their squallings are all symphonies 
by Beethoven, and their fiendish little squabbles and fisticuff bouts 
so many emanations of joy and gladness to those who delight in their 
persons and society. On the sands at Ramsgate also they may be 
occasionally tolerable ; although, even under those circumstances, 
you are constantly in fear lest they should fall into the sand-holes 
they dig, and be drowned; but the only place where, it seems to 
me, they really know how to manage children, is on board the Cu- 
nard steamers. The Company’s rules sternly forbid the appearance 
of the small folk at the meals of the grown-up passengers ; and in 
stormy weather I fancy the stewardess puts all the young ones in 
the hold, and battens down the hatches. At all events, during an 
Atlantic voyage the young ones are seldom in the way, and give no 
trouble. 

The table-d’héte question seems, to a certain extent, moot: ad- 
visable in one sense, unadvisable in another. Nothing, to begin 
with, can be more thoroughly objectionable than the solitary coffee- 
room dinner of the ordinary English hotel. The bill of fare is 
generally wofully meagre, and, as a rule, three-fourths of it are prac- 
‘ tically unavailable for your purpose. You can suggest very little, 
and the waiter suggests less. Ultimately you are ground down to a 
miserable choice of one soup, or one fish, or one cutlet, and one 
joint. The soup is bad: a decoction of Liebig’s essence of beef, 
made without the assistance of Baron Liebig, and without much 
aid on the part ofthe beef. The ‘ stock’ seems to be made of equal 
parts of glue, salt, pepper, and bacon-fat. When to this a few shreds 
of carrots and turnips are added, the stuffis called ‘julienne;’ thick- 
ened with oatmeal and adorned with chunks of cowheel, it becomes 
‘mock turtle ;’ with an odd scrap of bone and gristle flung in, it 
passes muster as ‘ ox-tail;’ and with a hank of boiled thread at the 
bottom of the tureen, it does duty as ‘vermicelli.’ In its normal 
condition of glue, salt, pepper, and fat, it is termed ‘ gravy.’ The 
fish is generally very fresh, and when plain boiled it is capital. 
When stewing or frying is attempted, those processes are usually 
performed in a detestable manner. The cutlets, mainly, are dressed 
with ‘ sauce piquante,’ the cook’s idea of piquancy being to pour a 
tablespoonful of tomato sauce (very often musty), from the grocer’s, 
over a couple of badly-cooked scraggy neck-chops. The vegetables 
are boiled simply in, and appear swimming in, water; and the wetter 
they are, the harder they seem to be. In not one English hotel 
out of twenty does the cook know how to fry potatoes, or cook an 
omelette, or even broil a mushroom properly. The quality. of the 
pastry is, in nine cases out of ten, beneath contempt; a powerful 
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cheese and some indigestible celery conclude this banquet, for which 
you may be charged from four-and-sixpence to six shillings sterling. 
A pint of dreadful stuff called ‘ sherry,’ although of what it is really 
made I have not the slightest notion, will be charged an additional 
three shillings ; and from three shillings upwards will be exacted 
for a reputed quart of the vilest vin ordinaire or the commonest 
hock imaginable, which, according to the fancy of the proprietor, 
will be christened St. Emilion or La Rose, Rudersheimer or Lieb- 
fraumilch. This is the ordinary fare you get in England, not at 
the ‘Grand,’ but in the proprietorial hotels of moderate size. That 
there are exceptions to the rule, both in town and country, I hasten 
and I rejoice to admit. I should never wish to dine, solus, more 
luxuriously and less expensively than I have dined at the Old Ship, 
Brighton ; at the Station Hotel, York; at the Marine Hotel, Hastings ; 
at the Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells—and they say the Calverley 
is as good—and especially at a most admirably appointed house, 
but one whose size well-nigh entitles it to be called ‘ Grand,’ the 
Great Western Hotel, Snow-hill, Birmingham. This is, beyond 
doubt, the best and most comfortable hostelry that I have stopped 
at in the hardware district. But at a hundred other hotels, to say 
the very least, I have dined as badly as I have set forth in the pre- 
ceding menu: 

On this lamentable state of things table d’hétes were clearly a 
very valuable improvement. Their introduction was in the first 
instance violently opposed by the Podsnap class, principally on the 
score that the institution was ‘ un-English’ and ‘ new-fangled ;’ the 
truth being that, so far as males were concerned, table d’hétes, un- 
der the name of ‘ ordinaties,’ had flourished both in town and country 
ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth, if not long before. It was 
thought, however, sixteen or eighteen years ago, that English ladies, 
although perfectly willing, and indeed eager, to patronise table d’hdtes 
on the Continent, would never consent to sit down to table with a 
number of strange gentlemen; yet this assumption—which has since 
been wholly falsified—was hazarded in total ignorance of the curious 
fact that for full half a century at Scarborough, and for at least 
twenty years at Harrogate, table d’hétes for both sexes had been 
in continuous and successful operation, and that the ladies infinitely 
preferred them to the sulky dignity of solitary dining. One of the first 
English table d’hotes of the ‘grand’ type was started at the Pavilion 
Hotel, Folkestone, and this banquet continues to be one of the best, 
if not the very best, of well-provided, well-garnished, well-attended, 
and well-served dinners. In London, the table d’héte at the St. 
James’s Hotel, Piccadilly, when that establishment was under the 
management of Francatelli, bore away the palm for the excellence of 
its cuisine and the dexterity ofthe service. At present the most 
popular of the grander table d’hétes seems to be that at the Langham. 
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My own idea of a common repast in my grand hotel of the 
future (Leicester-square, W.C.), while looking to France ‘as its cu- 
linary basis, approximates nearer to the American than to the con- 
tinental type as regards the manner of its service. A ‘ grand’ table 
d’héte—that is to say, one where from a hundred to two hundred 
and fifty guests are solemnly planted at a horseshoe table, to have 
the contents of so many dishes—the majority of which they have 
little liking for—passed under their noses, is to my thinking a grand 
mistake. The dinner seems intolerably long ; the meats are mostly 
in a tepid condition; the tit-bits of favourite plats are so eagerly 
snapped up that your own chance of getting anything succulent is 
reduced to a minimum; and at the conclusion of about an hour and 
a quarter of hope deferred and heart-sickness, aggravated by the 
circumstances of your neighbour to the right being deaf, and your 
neighbour to the left a bore, while the waiters have been either in- 
attentive, sulky, or innocent, you find that you have paid (wine in- 
cluded) about eight or nine shillings for a banquet chiefly consisting 
of artificial flowers, electro-plate, and ratafia cakes, flavoured by 
stale bread, a dubious vintage, and some splashes of gravy from the 
dish which the careless fellow behind you did not know how to hold 
properly. Sixty guests are, to my mind, the very largest number 
of diners who can be properly accommodated at a single table ; but 
there is no valid reason why, in a banqueting-hall of sufficient size, 
six hundred guests should not dine amply, elegantly, and comfort- 
ably from a common bill of fare, paying a fixed price for the meal. 
Tables accommodating from eight to twelve persons each, and to 
each of which tables a certain quota of waiters is told off, are all that 
is requisite to carry out the system properly. The hours should be 
moderately elastic, say in a ‘ grand’ London hotel from two until 
six or seven in the evening. 

I am perfectly well aware that such a system as that which I 
have sketched has been for some time in operation at more than 
one London restaurant, notably at the London in Fleet-street, and 
by Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s, at Ludgate-hill railway station ; but 
a restaurant, I may point out, is not an hotel ; and some extraordin- 
ary aberration seems hitherto to have prevailed in the minds of the 
managers of hotels, that a traveller should be made to pay much 
more for taking his meals in the house-in which he sleeps, than in 
an establishment where he does not occupy a bedroom. The conse- 
quence of this perverse error in judgment is that every day in London 
hundreds—I might almost say thousands—of travellers are driven 
from the hotels in which they sleep and breakfast to the neighbour- 
ing restaurants, simply because they find the ‘ ordinary’ hotel coffee- 
room dinner to be dear and bad, and the ‘ grand’ table-d’hote dinner, 
unless it is of inordinate dimensions, intolerably cumbrous, tedious, 
and yet inadequate to the satisfaction of their hunger. 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS 


BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF ‘SCALA GR2ECA,’ 


THE prosperity of private tutors is not a bad test of the wealth of 
their country. For many fathers and most mothers would send their 
sons, if they could, to those teachers who receive only a few pupils 
at a high charge. In these gentlemanly little bowers of Academe 
the swish of the cane is not heard; and this is an especially desired 
point in our very humane days (that pardon crime and punish poverty). 
Then, again, it is not unreasonably supposed that the tutor of a few 
boys devotes more time te each than does the tutor of many; and 
that, whereas the latter has no time for religious or moral training 
(though a Scotch schoolmaster walked out of kirk some time ago with 
his train of boys on hearing this assertion from the pulpit), the for- 
mer is not prevented from instructing the soul as well as the mind 
of each of his few pupils. 

But except where the pupils are old enough and cultivated enough 
to be sympathetic with their tutor, the latter’s influence is, I fear, 
comparatively small with most boys: Their ideas are too far remote 
from his, and they take his excellence as a matter of course; and 
their notion of his character is confined to any little peculiarities which 
he may possibly possess of manner, and to the point whether or not 
he is ‘a jolly fellow.’ And religion is not what they especially look 
for as the characteristic of a jolly fellow. The fact is, that his com- 
panions and not his tutor are the examples which a boy follows. And 
hence it usually happens that the morale of a private tutox’s estab- 
lishment is either distinctly good or as distinctly bad ; for where only 
a few boys are brought together it is a chance what their characters 
are. The smaller a community, the harder to correctly conjecture 
what standard it may have of morals. Large communities (the influ- 
ences being the same) have but one standard, and large schools, of 
course, are included in this general statement. Where there are 
many boys, there are all sorts balancing each other ; where there are 
few, one sort or the other predominates. 

Our great public schools possess to my mind only two special 
recommendations. The lesser of these two is the gentlemanly tone of 
the boys ; the greater, the efficiency of the masters. All the teachers 
in these over-praised establishments are picked men; a mastership 
at Eton or Rugby, or even at such newer ‘ seminaries of sound learn- 
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ing’ as Marlborough or Cheltenham, is a thing coveted, a post much 
desired by the honour-men of Oxford or Cambridge; because these 
positions, though onerous enough, remunerate, one way or the other, 
those who have the good luck to be elected to them, amply. The 
opportunity of selection having thus been afforded, the masters of 
the great public schools are usually both able and conscientious 
men, who do their duty, and do it neither blindly nor rashly, but 
considerately. 

But the masters, at least the undermasters, of the great run of 
public and private schools are often of a different stamp. To begin 
with, they are a mixed and somewhat dubious class ; clever men who 
have been idle or dissipated at college; stupid men who have been 
industrious in vain ; men with some greater or less flaw about them ; 
recruited, in brief, from the residue after the élite has been skimmed 
off. Then, in addition to these disadvantages, their salaries are so 
small, and the tenure of their position is so uncertain, and the pro- 
spect it offers so blank, that they do not work with an easy mind, and, 
therefore, not with a will. Their headmasters can get rid of them at 
pleasure, and are probably mere utilitarians who will do so whenever 
it suits their purpose, whether the undermaster deserve his dismissal 
or not. Indeed, it is much to be regretted that the scholastic profes- 
‘ sion is not, like other professions, organised, so that some little pro- 
tection may be given to its subalterns against the caprices of their 
superiors. 

Ifthe parent’s object be to find the sort of school where. the most 
work is done, commend him (trusting he has no such intention) to 
the large private schools. Boys are forced at some of these estab- 
lishments as severely as they were at Doctor Blimber’s, for the ob- 
vious reason that the success of the headmaster entirely depends on 
the success of his pupils ; whereas the headmaster ofa public school, 
being in receipt of a fixed salary, and, holding his post by a sufficiently 
secure tenure, is less perturbed by the failure and less eager for the 
success of his pupils. As a general rule, too, it may be accepted 
that the poorer the class of boys is that attends a school, the harder 
they work. The great public schools, in spite of the superior effi- 
ciency of the masters, before alluded to, are by no means the most 
successful in all the kinds of open competition. The cause is the 
opulence of the parents of many of the pupils. These boys are sent 
to school not so much to be made scholars as gentlemen, and their 
influence diminishes the energy of the rest. 

Still, I am of opinion that the parent whose first desire for his 
son is knowledge, and knowledge so acquired as to be lucrative, should 
send him to a public school of really high standing. More, indeed, 
may be taught at a private school; more may be learnt at a public 
school of a lower grade, where the boys are ofa poorer and more in- 
dustrious sort ; the individual attention which is given nowhere else 
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may be given at a private tutor’s. But against all these disadvan- 
tages the crack public school has this counterbalancing advantage, 
that it imparts scholarship,—gives a finish which can be guaranteed 
from no other quarter; because, from causes I have before pointed 
out, the instruction in other schools is given by men who are not ne- 
cessarily, in the high sense of the term, scholars, or certain, if they 
are, to impart their scholarship. And this scholarship—this air of 
finish—is so desirable a thing, because it is invaluable in all competi- 
tions. A boy without it, pitted against a boy with it, in a case where 
the former really knows more than the latter, is in the position of 
Roderick Dhu contending with Fitzjames. Roderick was the stronger 
of the two; but his superiority in rough strength yielded before the 
finished sword-play of the Knight of Snowdon. 

To return from the intellectual to the moral aspect of the ques- 
tion. Those parents whose anxieties are deep upon this latter head 
may well pause before sending their innocent little sons forth to a 
place where, if honour is held sacred, holiness is a byword. Strong 
indeed are the objections that may be raised against all boarding 
schools, of whatever size, kind, or degree. Wilson says that a cer- 
tain amount of immorality is to be condoned to boys—and Wilson 
was a professor of moral philosophy—which, by the way, seems, when 
its principles are examined, very like immoral philosophy to the or- 
dinary mind. But letting that pass, we may make the allowance 
Wilson makes, and yet be assured that there is still, at boarding 
schools, much that is as lamentable as it is anmentionable. Is it 
not a suggestion worth turning over, that in every large dormitory 
a trustworthy adult should sleep? I do, not envy him; but great 
evils must be cured even by small ones, and the one must suffer for 
the many. 

As things are, I must profess that, for moral purposes, I prefer 
day schools. J am aware that there are special objections to these 
establishments. Necessarily they are situated in towns, and the 
temptations of towns draw the older boys, whereas the largest board- 
ing school may thrive amid the wolds of Yorkshire; and though, as 
Thackeray says, temptation is an obsequious servant who has no ob- 
jection to the country, yet, with regard to the members of its upper 
forms, the more a large school can be isolated the better. Besides, 
the esprit de corps ofa boarding school being much higher than that 
of a day school, more interest is taken and minds are more absorbed 
in school sports, which, in a great measure, undoubtedly keep lads 
out of mischief. 

Then, again, that feeling of independence which, with an eye to 
the future, it is so necessary to cultivate, meets exactly the atten- 
tion which it requires when a lad of a dozen years or so is thrown 
upon the small world of a boarding school. But, in a large day 
school, where the boys are drawn together out of school hours by 
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amusements organised in connection with the school, this require- 
ment is sufficiently met. Looking at the matter without pre- 
judice, the principle of boarding schools may appear a bold one to 
adopt. 

The reason which justifies a man in cultivating his child’s mind 
by deputy, does not justify him in cultivating its morals by similar 
means. For not all parents are competent to give intellectual in- 
struction ; but all can give moral. A parent, therefore, incurs a 
responsibility of the gravest kind, by divesting himself of the moral 
supervision of his children during a number of years, and at a criti- 
cal period. But boarding schools are an institution in England, 
and we English swallow our institutions. These establishments 
might be so arranged that the moral contaminations in which they 
are prolific could be abolished or efficiently checked. But no one 
at present has set his shoulder to this wheel. Till it is turned, 
all the advantages of boarding schools cannot counterbalance the 
one moral disadvantage which makes day schools preferable. 


R. W. B. 














